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TO THE READER. 



The following Narrative and Trial have been published in this form, 
in compliance with the wish expressed by several influential Gentlemen 
in this County and elsewhere. The Publishers trust that 
nothing material has been omitted, and that the Report of the Trial 
will be found a faithful record. Aware that after such frequent 
repetition, any svhjectj however at first deeply interesting, will become 
tedious, the Publishers have, nevertheless, endeavoured to fulfil the 
object of those who desired a permanent record of a crime which is 
without parallel in the annals of England. 
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INTRODUCTORY RELATION. 



The extraordinary nature of the Murders at Stanfield Hall — ^the various 
circumstances which have occasioned so unprecedented an attempt in the 
annals of crime in England — claim a much larger share of attention, and a 
much more circumstantial detail of events than are usually demanded at the 
hands of the weekly chronicler of the times. It is, therefore, for these 
reasons that it has been determined to publish,'in a more complete form, the 
mam facts relating to this unhappy aifair, aiding that relation by exempli- 
fications, which it is hoped will lead to a perfect understanding of all 
the bearings of an attack, lamentable in its results on the unfortunate 
gentleman and his family, and as remarkable and diabolical in design, in 
perseverance, and in execution, as any of which the most barbarous ages can 
offer aii example. 

Stanfield Hall Estate Is an old Manor, having in the Conqueror*s 

time belonged to the distinguished Norman family of the Bigots, passing 

through the families of Appleyards, Cursons, and Flowerdews, until it was 

pmxxhased in 1642 by Sir Thomas Richardson, who became Lord Chief 

Justice ol the Common Pleas, and Baron of Cramond, in Scotland. In 1735, 

William Jermy, of Bayfield, in this county, married the Honourable Miss E. 

Bicliaidson, the only surviving sister of the late Lord Cramond, and became 

poasesiCHr of the estate. After the death of his wife, he married, a second 

time. Prances, daughter of Jacob Preston, Esq. of Beeston Su Lawrence, who 

having no issue, the Prestons of Beeston inherited. Through these it passed 

to the brother of the late Rev. George Preston, in 1796, by will, from whom 

the late Mr. Jermy inherited the estate on the death of that gentleman, his 

father, October, 1837. 

Stanfield Hall and property is situated in one of the divisions of the parish 
of Wymondham, from which it is distant about two miles, and by which name 
the division is known. For some years past the right of possession, by the 
late Mr. Jermy, Recorder of Norwich, has been a matter of disnutQ. The 
Hall, which was erected by the late Rev. George Preston, the fatner of the 
deceased Mr. Jermy, is in the Tudor style, surrounded by a large moat, 
across which there is a stone bridge directly in its front, with an iron gate at 
the foot of the bridge. The principal entrance is by a porch in the centre, 
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ll}<?h leads into a large hall, which is lighted by a large window niear tJi6 

ppjCct ; from thence to another, called the staircase hall, which is lighted 

from windows at the end. Around it are the galleries leading to the dnie^ 

ftpwtments. On the left hand, as a visitor enters the staircase hall, is'the^ 

entx?ince to the drawing room, which is a large apartment, having aii- diiel 

window in the centre, and a second window looking towards the froilt. 'Th^ 

dining room is entered at the second door in the staircase hall, and a;lso fix)itt 

the drawing room, and has an oriel window. Between these two orids'ii^ d 

window in the face of the wall, giving light to a small intervening rooilr^ 

formerly termed the Tribune by the late Rev. George Preston, but which Jwi 

been thrown into the drawing room by the late Mr, Recorder Jenny. At tl(e 

upper end of the staircase hall is a room called the brown parlour 'W 

^l^iai^^ which adjoins a passage leading to the butler's pantry, back stairs, 

housekeeper's room, offices, cook's pantry, servants' hall, and the court yard 

{behind. These rooms are all in a line with each other, and have windows to 

tb^., front of the house. At the entrance to the lobby of the bact ^aissage ii 

A door opening from the staircase hall into this lobby. The floor of the 

butler's pantry opens into the lower part of the lobby, which forms the head 

of a h- 9 at the end of which, next the front and the principal porch, is a largd 

window which shews light both into the butler's pantry and into the lobby. 

. The entrance hall is divided from the porch by a door ; the staircase 

hall by double doors from the entrance hall. Under the staircase, which 

commences on the right hand side of the inner hall, winding up to the 

galleriesi is a fire place, between which and the lobby door on the night of the 

murder stood a large basket for the reception of wood. On the opposite side^ 

between the drawing and dining room doors, was a table, on which a lighted/ 

ji^p was accustomed to be placed in the evening. Half way down the 

Jbfe^* and at the end opposite the servants' pasi^e, is a bracket where a 

lighted lamp is also usually kept ; and at the end of the passage is the house- 

l^eeper's room on the right, and the servants' hall directly in front : there the 

P>«jsage turns to the right and leads to the servants' hall door. Suich itre the 

jppncipal features, of the basement of this edifice. 

..The Preston family is of Suffolk origin, and originally came from the 
iVjaiage of Preston, in the hundred of Babergh, in that county. 

,. W^illiam Preston, of this parish, Gent, married Rose, daughter of 

]A^]^e^ of Dickleburgh, in Norfolk ; a descendant of theirs, Jacob Preston, 
.-SfSt.WW^'^^ ^^ patron of Beeston, in Norfolk, in 1658 ; he married Frances, 
daughter and heiress, of Sir Isaac Appleton, of Little Waldingfield, Suffolk ; 
if!f^.^er of Sir Jmc Preston, who was Knighted in 1695, by King 
,^j[JI^,ftjWh^ ' 

^/Thfi principal manor of Preston Hall belonged to the Veres, Earls of 
Oxford, until the time of Henry VIII. ; when it appears to have passed to 
JToIm,. Lord Latimer, whose first wife was Dorothy, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford, who inherited this Lordship as heir to the said Earl ; and John his 
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$1911 }ffu^]iyj^xj. of the same in the 35th of Henry VIII. who was living in the 
fXfihpf Queen Elizabeth, but had no issue male by Lucy his wife, dailg^t^ 
pf,^^nrjr, ^rl of Worcester ; and by the marriage of his four daughter^ itiifl 
qonh^irs^ hia estates became divided. 

: -Kirby, iu, his Suffolk Traveller, states that John, 14th Earl of Oxford, diieid 
i|^it^out.]/^ne,a:bout the 18th of the above reign, when this property descendfefi 
hQi jbis ^terand heir, the wife of Sir Anthony Wingfield, Knt. in whose famSIy 
it cpptinued three generations; and that it was lately purchased by Sir WilliAin 
Beochcrofi;, Knt Alderman of London. Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bartl 
F.>R^S. Serjeant Surgeon to the Queen, is now Lord of Preston Hall, rihtt 
Swift's Manors, in this parish ; Maister Manor belongs to Mr. Thomas WrigHt; 
and Mortimer's is the estate of Mr. William Makin. ' 

Arms — Preston : ermine : on a chief sable, three crescents or. ' !" 

The late Mr. Recorder Jermy was the son of the Rev. George Pn^stoii 
and was bom September 23rd, 1789, educated at Westminster School, thehtf^ 
proceeding to Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated. Having enterefl 
hunself at Lincoln's Inn, he was called to the bar on May 20th, 1814, and selectifd 
the Norfolk circuit. In 1823 this gentleman (then Mr. Preston) married Miiis 
Mary Ann Beevor, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart, of HetKei 
and Hargham Hall, in this county. This lady died in 1823, leaving twd 
children, the late Mr. Isaac Jermy Jermy, who was murdered with his fatheir, 
ipd a daughter, who married the Rev. Mr. Jephson. In 1826 Mr. Preston 
was appointed Steward of Norwich, succeeding the late Robert Alderson, Ett^ 
thie father of the present Judge Alderson, and in 1831, also succeeded that 
gentleman in the Recordership, which office he held at the time of his death; 
In 1832, Mr. Preston married Miss Fanny Jephson, the daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Jephson, Prebendary of Annagh, and by this lady, who died in October, 
1835, had a daughter, Isabella, the young lady who was in the hall at l£e 
time of the murder and escaped, who was born a few weeks before the d^tli 
of her mother. ' ''-'^ 

Mn Jermy had two brothers, the Rev. George Preston and Mr. Thomaci 
Preston, R.N. ; the latter survives him- At the death of his father, in 188*^ 
Mr. Preston took the name of Jermy. He was a Magistrate of the county ^ 
Norfolk, and one of the Chairmen of County Sessions. For a series of ydars, 
Mr. Jermy was a Director of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society> kiiA 
at the time of his death was President of the Board of Directors of the Norwich 
Union life Insurance Society. Mr. Isaac Jermy Jermy, his sdn, miiried 
Miss Sophia Jane Chevallier, daughter of Mrs. Chevallier, then of Yarihotttn-, 
by whom he had two children, one of whom survives. ' ■''^^'^ 

The property inherited by the late Mr. Recorder Jermy became the tetftjeKt 
of dispute in 1838, after the death of the Rev. George Preston, 'by a"^'^tb)$l(i 
of the name of Lamer, and on the 24th of September of the skme-^H^ai^,' ^hi^ 
Larner, accompanied by a London attorney named Wingfield, having diip|M 
about eighty labourers from the neighbouring villages, took possession: dP ' the 
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|W1 -by force, ejected Mrs, Sims, the sister-inJaw of Rushi who was the 
htmseteeper, and a Miss Blomfield, her visitor. These parties cleared th^ 
ftali of the furniture, which they placed on the lawn. The civil power sent 
Against them failed to dislodge the claimants and their assistants from the 
jiremises, which they had barricaded, and they were not ejected without the 
aid of a miliary force, when eighty-two persons were apprehended. Fourteeir 
persons were committed by the Magistrates for trial at the Assizes,, fot 
iinlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously assembling; the remainder being 
Hberated on their own recognizances and sureties to appear and answer any 
ikidictment which might be brought against them. ■ . 

In the following week, a person named Thomas Qtirlick sent for insertion 
in the Nomnch Mercury^ the following statement regarding the claim of 
Thomas Lamer, and also the particulars of the proceedings which he said 
tioofc place at Stanfield Hall : — 

* It appears by the statement and extracts from a wUl, that William Jemw, late of Bayfield HaU, in this eonnty, 
gentleman, by his will, dated December 12, 1751, devised his estates, including the manors, &c. of Stanfield and 
Tasbnrgh, (to which he was entitled in right of his first wife, the Hon. Elizabeth Richardson, heiress of the last 
Lorii. Kidiardson) to tnistees for the nse of his wife for life, with remainder to Jacob, Son of Jjttac Preston, of 
BeMtoii St. Lawrence, and limitation in fiivoor of his heirs male, in defifinlt of snch issue, to Thomas Preston, of 
Xondoii, his wife's brother, with similar limitation to heirs male ; and in dc&nlt thereof he gave the fee aiupl« 
to tiis nearest relative by blood of the name of Jermy; willing that the library should not be sold, but 00 oa 
beir^Dona to the possessors of the estate, and that the persons entitled should take the name »d arms of Jeraiy 
on coming into possession, or forfeit their right to the next entitled. Mr. Gariick then proceeds as follows '.— 

" The will of the testator was proved by his widow Frances Jenny, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbtfij, 
shortly after the testator's decease, when she entered into the possession of the estates so devised to her for life, 
«ftd continued in the receipt of the rents and profits thereof until the time of her death, which event occurred on 
the 18th ot November, 1791, having survived the two remainder-men mentioned in the testator's will, via. 
Jacob Preston, his nephew, who di^ suddenly 22nd October, 1787, virithout issue, and Thomas Preston hia 
brother-in-hiw, merchant^ who died unmarried, A.D., 1772, and were both buried at Beeston St. Lawrence, in, 
the county of rJorfolk.** 

*'It appears by the line ot descent of this ancient branch of the Bavlleld fomily, that the present claimant** . 
(Larner's) uncle was entitled to the Stanfield and other estates, immediately after the testator's widow, who at 
that time was living in the West of Enghmd, about 155 miles from Stanfield, in indigent circumstances, and had 
not the opportunity of hearing of the deaths of the two remainder men mentioned in the testator's will — 
Jacob and Thomas Preston ; but having always understood that one of them had succeeded the widow, according 
to the tenor of the will, he did not disoover to the contrary for several years after, when he was informed tliey 
both died before the widow, and that a nephew of the half-blood of Thomas Preston, viz.— Isaac Preston, 
eitered and disseised the lumily of their iuht right, by representing that he was the next heir in succession. 
Q« •eontinued in possession until his death, 1796, when he devised the Stanfield estates to his brother, the 
B«r. George Preston, A.M. j and this was not discovered till several years after the Rev. George Preston had 
hatn in possession, when he was proceeded against by legal process, at various periods, even so kte as the year 
1S86, by Mr. Prancis, solicitor, at Norwich ; but the present chiimant being in very indigent circumstances was 
unable to proeeeute his chdm. 

* Oa the 12th of June last. Lamer was informed that Isaac Preston, Becorder of Norwich, son of the hte 
Bvr. George Preston, advertised to sell the whole of the furniture, including the valuable library of books, which 
we» Imt the testntof^s will to pass as heir looms, in consequence of which Mr. Lamer served formal notices upon 
LMe Preston, and the auctioneer, Mr. Culley, not to sell the testator's property. Lamer, nearly at the dose of 
the salt, with a friend, arrived firom London, and caUed upon the Magistrate, Mr. Cann, of Wyniohdlmm, for his 
adriot, and informed him that he was the heir at law to Stanfield Hall, and that he came from London to take 
pen ess ioa. Mr. Cann most politely inspected the testator's will, and the family pedigree, which he said appeared 
TflfT correct Lamer then requested the assistance of the police, if Isaac Preston should cause the pence to be 
biokea, when Mr. Cann said he would come and render his assistance if necessary, at the same time assuring 
Linier that he would not have a better opportunity of taking possession than the prcsent time, there beingawie 
ipon the premises. Lamer, a short time iMer, received a letter informing him that in consequence of Mr. mstoa 
neb having a marketable title to the mansion, which is stated to have cost in building upwards of £16,000, he 
had iiold it for the small sum of £1000 to his agent, Mr. Rush, who purchased it for the purpose of pulling it 
down, and selling the material* by auction for whatever he could get. The superb hot and green-houses have 
been 0|)erated upon already, and sold at a very great sacrifice. 

■•* This oonduet so exasperated Lamer that he was induced to go and again take posjsession hist month, 
September, in order \o prevent the magnificent hall being destroyed, and took with him eight of his rehtiona 
and two friends, who entered (the door being open) and had peaceable possession for about eight hours, when 
I'Twbon's agent came from the a4jacent town, Wymondham, with about 200 or more, who it appears had 
been freely treated with ale, &c armed with crowbars and bludgeons, and other destractive weapons, and those 
who had none tore up the paling round the mansion, and with awful oaths and threats demanded admittance. 
Mj:; Larntr, in his usual mild manner, answered firom a window that they should have no occasion to carry 
their threats into execution to shed blood, and therefore submitted himself and friends to be expelled from tlie 
prtiiiM8..<Ai-the folknring day Lamer tried another effort by going into the pork with a labourer he had engftged 
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ti» -tfat-do^hi '<A- Aihir^- ibid a{1;erwardB proceeded %itk it about live miloB townrdi Ndrwk^i^-'Vh^Olfr/^Sftttt- 
^Uiiatabe^.twp officear^ . lUtcr him, tnd he was broa^^ht. before the magistrates. Mr. Cann <m epminmgThyrf 
d&miBsed' tAef «iiat^ La^or presnming to be the heir at lav of the estate. The poor laboured ^io fanocenO^ 
I^Uj^wB ^,t]^ i^r. his dai^ bread waa committed to the clink till the follovriug ^y, ■.■'•; IT 

Tke prosecntdr Isaac Preston, who sat upon the occasion as a magistrate with Mr. Cann and another magistrateL 
eqiitictoditiMt poor mitt of a baie tr^asa, and fined him £2. 17s 6d. which Lamer paid. .....;. i.]^ii 

** Lamer, on the 24d;b of September, discovered by the London Gkizette, that Isaac Preston had procured rojjtl 
Sudit8»^t# UHea the name and arma of Jermy in lieu of bis own name, which appears for the ^rpose df makiitgW 
appear to thu^ world that he resplarly descended from one of the remainder-men mentioned in the testatoyfa wilL 
Wtfm^''7^rfDy. 'This so mncn provoked Lamer that he was determined to make another effoit in takiSg 
|qjjeasiQii.,^q4 iccordii^ly his relations, to the number of about twenty, and a great number of .fri ftaft r ^(fttte 
finKsiften) 'joih^ him, and then again proceeded to Stanfield Hall,, without being armed with any. weapon? 
whjlymyf, pKii .were.^refiised admittance. Lamer then forced open thjB kitchen door, and all his frienilii'MtiMI 
mk the greatest order and decoram. Mrs. Sims was discovered to have a pistol in her bosom, and was reqm^estfd 
tifttiiConli^ which' aha reftiaed,' and Lamer, considering his life in danger, carried her out in his amis • tn^th^ 
vnnoved the small portion of her humble furniture with the greatest care out of the house ; andT^atppxHyM: 
became in full possession, until Isaac Jermy, several hours after, came with two constables from WyraondfiSi, 
fhe^* a nui&bejr. ftf spectators were present for a tin^e — and finding that these bystanders did nofe^ jwi^t to 
MCwfbre by turning Lamer out of the Hall, he began to read the Riot Act to the doors and windows of tha 
WMnaiini^ /irhich were shut, requesting the inmates to listen, which was impossible ; and finding that he o6ulfr 
iu>t make them hear, nor turn them out of possession, he then sent oif for a detaclimcnt of the 4th Regiment /of 
logltfc Hbfae^'BiBgKxms. Major Makepeace came with his soldiers in a heavy torrent of rain, to assist^ l^iae 
Jenny, who was acting as a Magistrate, and ordered the soldiers to prime and load with ball cartridgBf n^la^ijyw 
Iam» and his friends five minutes to surrender, which they did without the least resistance, and were conveySl 
t9 Nonriok Qaatle as rioters." 

Such was. the relation of the complainant. . ■* 

At the Norfolk Lent Assizes, held April 6th, 1839, John Lametj Danl^li 

Wli^eLd, and eighty other persons were indicted for the riot at Stanfieldi 

1^: To this charge, the defendants pleaded not guilty. The followtng is 

thieixeport of the proceedings. After the indictment had been reai— 

' Ifr. Bvkns, on the part of Mr. Recorder Jermy, the prosecutor, said, that although he had fblt |t his. dntj' 
t6blng I3i6' de^dants before the tribunal of public justice, yet as he had no apprehei^ion of a repetition of: the . 
citpoe^and as he had reason to believe by &r the greater part of the defendants had acted from ^opgiior- 
TranMB, he declined to offer any evidence on the first charge, and with respect to the second, to which ithia ' 
madants had pleaded guilty, the prosecutor was anxious to recommend them all to the mo'cy of hil'Lordshi^. 

Mr. Palmer and Mr. Prendei^ast, on the part of the defendants, said, they were none of them men of .^hait ' 
(bbiaieter, or who had ever been in any other way amenable to the laws. They had thought, most Impronerlv . 
t^n^^they were justified in their conduct, by an im^^nary plea of right in one of the parties. 6yuieir> 
Inning lioMr dOillSESsed their fault, the object of the prosecutor was obtained, and his Lordship might bj^ asaured , 
t&ieie was not the slightest reason to apprehend a repetition of the offence. 

Tbe prisoners having been acquitted on the first charge, his Lordship addressing them said, certainly in t^e ' 

vbioJe (Sonne of his iudicial life, he had never experienced a scene of this description. ^ With respect to the firsfrl 

^^uea, after what the prosecutor had said, he did not wish to make any strong observations. It was a charg«4if ( 

KUiy, which would have subjected them to transportation for life, and it had been made. so by the^Iegiaktui^ji. 

Miilg and knowing that when the blood is up and the passions are heated, no one knows where it. mil endrfk 

^.wvohl have been no light matter to the defendants to have been stamped with the brand of felony,. aj^;hfai 

Qj9|t&ne4tltia to show what they had sulgected themselves to, and how large a debt of gratitude t^y pWidji. 

toi the prosecutor for his forbearance in not pressing the charge against them. With respect to the minor ottamatA 

it wa&jiiniedemeanor, and subjected the defendants to fine, imprisonmeot, and hard labour ; it waa impQssijbli to 

rmi ftbe d^potitiOQa and not to see that this was not a riot of an ordinary nature^ but had beenetxc^edfagr tlNr^ 

P«H)iia.vho atpod aft the head of the list, who had enlisted men for the commission of an.nnlafdal aiet nnder^' 

>|ireteiice of right ; if such a pretence were aUowed, the country would be relansing into, a state of barbAriwa \ 

"rfe^atroBg Wonld ojppress the weak, and there was no act of violence which mignt not be justified under a plea ; 

(^jright* When aodebf was established, men entered into a compact to be governed by lawsy and. it was only. / 

bf^anaweal to those laws that any right could be enforced. Some of the persons who were engptged in th».{ 

eopBiaiMKUL of the offence must liave known they were acting wrong, and it was impossible to pass.the matter •- 

ov.^wiihonft malting some distinction between the parties. As leu: as they could, the defendants had made .an .^ 

a^QBoiieat by pleading guilty, and he again repeated they ought to feel grateful to the prosecutor £pr hia meioifal > 

forbearance. ■ . :. 

Hia Lordship then sentenced Lamer and Wingfidd to 3 months' imprisonment; James Mead, Jamea Aldred^ . 

Bm^J BlancfaflDwer, Wm. Dix, Wm. Hvde, fiobert Pearce, John Wright, John Dannock, and Wm. Lc^gatt^ %»>• 

two montha* imprisonment — all without hard labour. 




In a pamphlet published by Rush, entitled, "Report of, and Com-ri 
ments on a Trial at Norwich Assizes, March, 1848, for breaches of covenaiitj^ 
said to be committed by J. B. Rush, and a case Jermy v. Jermy, or who is . 
the: Rightful Owner of the Stanfield Hall and Felminghain Estates^-t^we fiod^ < 
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tilii^ fbUowing statement, which will afford the reader some clue to the pre-^ 
sjliinied' merits of this case, and to the circumstances which have followed* 

"l^fi following is the Case Jenny v. Jenny that I hare alluded to. I have many other documeiita Telfitiny:!^. 
t1^ 8kme that will, perhaps, be of mach more importance than those mentioned in the Case ; whoever takes it up 
tok tile riffht heir is quite welcome to make use of them in getting oat their Case for Counsel, and any assiatane^ 
I tan render them is at their service. 

CASE.— Jeemt ». Jermt. 

3y Tnidenture of Lease and Release, dated the 4fth and 6th October, 1751> the Release being made between. 
Wniiam Jermy, of Bayfield, in the county of Norfolk, Esq. of the first part ; Jacob Preston, iilsq. and EranoBi^ 
Treston, spinster, of the second part ; Richard Fuller and Samuel Home, of the third part ; Isaac Freaton and 
Thomas Breston, of the fourth part-- 
gtwas witnessed thal^ in consideration of a marriage then intended and afterwards solemnized between the tiid 
WllUam Jermy and Frances Preston, and for other considerations, the said William Jermy did convey- nntotii*! 
saidiBichud Poller and Samuel Home, and their heirs, among other hereditaments situate, lying, and being ia 
W^ondham, Hethel, Ketteringham, Hethersett, Wrenningham, East Carlton, Suffield, Pelminghirm, Gunton, and 
North Walsham, in the county of Norfolk, &c. all that farm-house, outhouses, bams, edifioea, bnildings, ataU^ 
i^hall the landi, meadows, pastures, fieldings, woods, tenements, easements, privile^ps, profits, rights, and anpnr- 
tenances thereto belonging, or therewith used, occupied, possessed, or enjoyed, situate and lying in Bajndd, 
Glanford, Leatherinsott, Saxlingham, or in some or one of them, or in some town, parish, or iJace to them or^one 
ebe of them next adjacent, then hJte in the tenure, use, possession, or occupation of Aiehard Williams, his 
ibisignees or assigns, under tenement or under tenants at and under the yearly rent of £260. 

ijid also all and singular other the forms, messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoevcar of the said 
William Jenny in Bayfield, Olanford, and Leatherinsett, or any town or towns or places to them or any of ihsm 
SCAT and adjacent, or so much tiiereof as be freehold or copyhold, except tdl manors, lordships, manor righto, and 
aunor rents, advowsons, and rights of patronage, and except the capital messuage called Bayfidd Hall, wiui the 
gardens and plantations thereto belonging, and not then used as a farm by the said Bicnard Williams or his 
under tenants. 



** To hold unto the said Richard Fuller and Samuel Home, and their heirs, from and after the said 

** To the use of the said William Jermy for life, with remainder after the termination of that estates 

"'To the use of the said Bichard Fuller and Samuel Home, and their heirs, during the life of the said Wi]|ism 

Jermy, upon trust to support the contingent remainders with remainder after the death of the said William 

Jermy : 
'** To the use of the said Isaac Preston and Thomas Preston, their executory administrators, and assigns, for 000 

years, to commenoe and be computed from the decease of the said Willuim Jermy, with remainder aftisr the 

determination of the said term, or in case the same sbouM not arise by the decease of the said FraaeesAin 

the lifetime of the said William Jermy without issue then living by her and subject thereto : 
'** To the use of the first and other sons of the said William Jermy on the body ot the said Frances ProstoA W, 

be begotten, successively in tail male, with remainder : ^ ^ 

"**To the use of all and every the daughter and daughters of the said William Jermy on the body of the said 

Francis Preston to be begotten, as tenants in common in tail, with remainder in de&nlt of such issue ;--theiL 
" To the use of the said William Jermy, his heirs and assigns for ever." 

And it was by the said Indenture of Belease declared that the said term of 500 years was limited to the eaSi 
IsMeBreston and Thomas Preston upon trast that, in case the said Frances Preston should survive the Mkt* 
Wyiiam Jermy, they l^e said Isaac Preston and Thomas Breston, and the survivors of them, his execntot^ Mif 
•dministratorB, should, by and out of the yeady and other rents, issues and profits of the premises so Hmiti^ W; 
them, raise and pay the yearly sum of £400, unto the said Frances Preston during her life, in satisfiictioB Cft hier 
dower; and m)on trust that they should frt)m time to time, aftei satisfaction of the said annual sum ef £400^' 
permit and suffer the said premises, or the residue of the said rents and profits, to be had and received by the Soni 
and daoghters of the said William Jermy, who thereby or otherwise might become entitled to the immdlilM 
Inheritance thereof. 

And upon farther trust that, if there should be no issue of the said marriage living at the decease of theMriif 
William Jermy, or if all the issue living at his decease should die during the life of the said Frances Preitoti, 
then the said mac Preston and Thomas Preston, their executors and administrators, should, with all eonvefriclkif 
Meed after the deo^ase of the said William Jermy without issue, or after the decease of such issue in the life^me 
oi the said Frances Preston, by and out of the rents and profits of the said premises, or by mortgage, demise, BiU<f 
4ir disposition thereof or any part thereof for all or any part of the said term, or by all or any of the said way a 
and means, or by any other ways and means, levv, raise, and pay the sum of £6000, at such time and times, dnd 
ia mush share and proportions, and to such person or persons as the said Frances Preston by any deed or deeds^ 
writing or writings, or by her last will (whether she be sole or covert,) executed in the presence of two or more 
•Rsdibk witnesses, should give, devise, appoint, limit, and order, and for want thereof. 

' ** Then in tmst to raise and pay the sum of i^SOOO her executors and administrators.** 

And it was by the said Indenture of B«lease further provided, that, from the decease of the said Frances Pnston, 
JaS the arrears of the said yearly sum of MOO, and the charges of the trast, should be paid if the issue of the said 
TnOi^ Jermy and i^nances Preston then living, or if tnere should be no sudh issue then hving, as well npoa 
payment of the said arrears as the aforesaid £5000, by the person or persons who should be entitied to tb« 
llilteritance or immediate reversion and remainder of the said premises, together with interest for the same for on<i 
fwt neict after the decease of the said William Jermy and failure of issue, and the costs and expenses of the said 
tqiBts,. the said terms of 500 years should cease and be void. 

) .'Ana the said William Jermy did, by the said Indenture of Belease, covenant with tiie said Bichard lUler 
fwd Samuel Home, that he the said William Jermy would, at their request, surrender the copyhold part of -tiM 
liod premises — 

' ^ITo the use of the said Bichard FaUer and Samuel Home, and their heirs, upon the trasts aforesaid ; and tiiats 
until sodisorrender or surrenders, he the said William Jermy and his heirs would stand seiBed of the said •opyliol4 
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pnmweaiit.tinst lbr<lilie benefit of snoh. person or persons, and slionld from time to time permit ths same to^be l^jr 
them-^Msseased and enjoyed, along with and in sucli manner, and for snch estates, intents, and pArpoaea^'^it 
concemijolf the bid ntebold premises are therein limited and dedared, and as the same would have gpne bbA 
been enjoyed by virtue of the limitation aforesaid in case the same had been freehold, and as neat thereto n1ii& 
iMilM^iehsdfwckiM admit. 

<tl761V;|^eoeiAber 12th, the said William Jermy duly made and executed his last will and testament ; and {he^eteji 
aftM^Meitin^thBt by virtve of the said marriage settlement the reversion or remainder in fee simple of and ib tfie. 
freehold hereditaments therein mentioned, expectant upon divers particular uses and limitations thereby createcl 
for tile benefit of him and his vrife and the issue between them, stood limited and settled to the use of him and his 
heirs, and that the reversion or remainder of, and in divers copyhold lands and tenements therein mentioned. 
It ofei'divaB partieolar estates and limitatien tiiereby agreed to be limited thereof for the benefit of him and 
and the issue between them, was also vested in him and subject to his disposition ; and after reciting that 
•eized of divers manors, frediolds, messuages, lands tenements, and hereditaments in fee simple in possession 
tad that he was seized to him and his heirs of divers copyhold luids, tenements, hereditaments, Sec. — 
ijJiis will was, that if he died witiiout issae living at his death, or bom aft»wards, then he gave and devised all 
vaaM fimhiM and oo^yhold messuages, Umds, heriditaments, and premises whereof and wherein or to which ha 
wuwiiaoid'in, fee simple^ in possession or reversion respectively as aforesaid, and all other his Areehold and cojayhold 
■as^m, hods, tenements, hereditaments, and premises wheresoever and whatsoever, and every of their 
inMHteaoiees, onto— 

.f Httu y tibam Watts and Jermy Harconrt, and thdr heirs, to the several uses for the porpoaes hereinai^- 
\" ittnitioiied, VIZ :•— > t 

' *S2-^ ^ °^ R«nces his wife for her life ; and after her decease, , ; 

*Tb'tiie use of Watts and Harcourt, and their heirs, in trust, to preserve the contingent remainders herei9« 
^ftgy limited from being defeated or destroyed to bring actions, and to permit his wifo to receive the nenta 
j Amnglier life; and afterwards, 
7 ^ the use of Jacob Preston for his life ; and after the termination of his death, 
'!Toi the use of Watts and Harcourt, and their heirs, &c., to preserve the contingent remainders. 
' fT6 jQns use. of ^e first son of the said Jacob Preston, lawfully begotten, and the heirs male of such son; aoii 
m ddknlt of such first son, to the use of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, and all and every otner.iO|i» 
and their heirs male ; and in de&ult of each male issue, 
^^'^ uieof Thomas Preston, of the city of London, merchant, brother of his said wife, for hia life; ^ 
i^r the termination of his death, 
' '^*TV>;then8e of Watts and Harcoiurt, and their heirs, during the life of the said l^omas Preston, in tnutto 
• ftumm ooBtingent remainders ; and after the decease of the said Thomas Preston, to the use of the fir^ and 

other sons of the said Thomas Preston, as tenants in tsdl male ; and for defeult of such issue, then 
'^^^ the use^of snoh male persons of ^e name of Jermy as should be the nearest related to the testatDr in 
" Uo<)d; and to his heirs and assigns for ever.** 

- Asd tiie teetetoT willing that his ubraiy of books should be used and enjoyed, but not sold or disposed of by such 
pmson or persons who should be entitled to his capital messuaee, or mansion house, at Bayfidd, out to go aa heir 
isbita, pfvovidfld b/his said will, that such person or persons who should be entitled to the said hereditaments and 
premises, by virtue of any of tiie said limitations aforesaid, when and as they respectively come into the actual 



^riitmBb ]0ttaB, and other inatruments of vrriting, be styled and called by the name of Jermy, and set and 
■llMMnbe and write hia and their surname respectivdy Jermy to all and every such deeds, vmtings, letters, &o. 
41^ ehoiild with all eonvenient speed after thev respectively come into the actual possession of the said here^ 
jHiffiira i l a and premises or any put thereof, apply for and endeavour to procure an Act of Parliament to be^possad 
w;M(aUiahing and eonfirroing ike said surname and arms of him the said William Jermy, in and upon him ot 
Uiaii:aiid their itoue respectively. Inheritably under that his vnll, and that in default thereof the person or 
M neglecting, refhsmg, or disusing to do so, should not have or take any estate, interest, or benefit, fren ov 
;-4Nr- ]^ virtue of that his last will and testament, or any of the limitations therein contained, and itt anoli 
the person or persons who by virtue of that his last will should be entitled to take next in remaiddev after 
to|Mno|ki».penoiis so refusing, neglecting, or ^susing, should enter upon, have, and enjoy, the said hered it a me a ti 
fMd jpMVuaeafor snoh estate imd estates, and in as fall and beneficial manner to all intents and purposes as if the 
yWNAor penoas so ni^lecting or retusing or disusing, were actually dead. Provided further, and it waa hft 
i pi w d fiid will that suoh person or persons in remainder who should be entitled by virtue or in conseqjaMiee of 
IJU^ rafiual, n^lect, or disuse shomd take and continue to use and bear the surname and arms of him tbe said 
fRQiam, Jennjf u sutnner and form aforesaid. 

Th» said William Jermy died on the 21st January, 1752, and his will was proved by his widow, Erances Jermy^ 
on. the 17th Uanh following, leaving Ann the wife of John Mallison his heiress at law. 

^bfputi I8ik, 1768.— By an indenture so dated (and also tripartite) made between the said Franeis Jenny, imm 
Preaton on behalf of his son the said Jacob Preston, a minor, and the said Thomas Preston of the first p«rt^ ttm 
aaid John Mallison and Ann his wife of the second part, and the said Hen^ Palmer Watts and Jermy HaornMrl 
oi, the third part, after recitine the said vrill and that the William Jermy died without issue, 
_JftWM wHaessed that the said John Mallison and Ann his wife, at the request of the said Frauds Jepqy, Jacob 
Awton, and Thomas Preston, did confederate vnth the said Watts and Harcourt, the trustees to the said will,, that 
thw^ said J<An Mallison and Ann his wife would before the end of Hilary Term next levy a fine sur oonu^aiidtt 
ds:aroit,fte, of all the manors and hereditaments late of tJie said William Jermy deceased (except an estate^ 
Falhaa, in the said eoanly.) And it is thereby dedared that the said fine should enure to the several uses decIaiBM 
and eipreseed io the said inil conoeming the same except as to the hut limitation which could not thereby posdAj^ 
be confirmed, but was agreed to be left to the construetion of law. . ^ '[: 

And the said John Mallison did by the said indenture tripartite, agree with the said trustees, Wat6 je&a 
Harcourt therein named, tlmt he and his said wife Ann Malhson or her heirs would surrender and release the 
eopyhold part of the said premises to such person or persons, and in such manner as the said trustees sho^ 
M^nire, to tlw intemt that the said copyhold premises should go and be enjoyed according to the aaid wilL c^Odpt 
M'to. the M ymitatkm theniB contained. .;,.,./., 
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Mie^aelnuu Term, 27, Geo. II. — ^A fine vox connzance de droit come ceo, &c., levied piiriniiit to the taid IH- 
deotiire (tripartite) wherein the said Watts and Harconrt were plaintiiTs, and the siud John MalliMA aad Jfarib 
^ his wif e wer e defendants, of the manor of Bayfield, Qknford, and all the other estates, late beSonging t6 .V>p 
' testator William Jenny. 

It appears that the object of this arrangement was to bar the ultimate limitation in Willittin Jertoy*s wffl^ uf 
that Mrs. Mallison the heiress at law (in consequence of bein^ cut off by the late limitstioB named vAr escplMM 
iti the win of the said testator), with her husband, Mr. Malluon, claimed the remaiacfer in fee vbder tiie'iKp|iieii> 
ntion that such ultimate limitation might be void. - y 

The copyhold part of the estates not haying been surrendered to the testator's wiU, was taken )io;«eyAii*tf 
by the Msulisons, and the aforesaid collusive arrangement was in consequence entered into by the FresfiMftu- 9116 
Aallisons and the trustees under the said will agreed that a fine should be levied of all the luids ftlid-OiMvl 
belonging to the testator (except an estate at Pulham, which was given to the MaUisons), and in ccmsidefAUcni 
thereof for Mallison and his wife to surrender the copyhold to be eiy'oyed according to the temor of ilto WiU w 
the said testator William Jenny. ^ \ '^ ■ 

The levying of this fine does not it is conceived in any way operate against the contingent daimant' WM 
may be entitled to take under the ultimate limitation, viz. — ^that male persons of the name of Jermy who shooM 
be the nearest related in blood to the testator ; for the fine ex-facie of itself leaves it decidedly open to^he 
construction of law. 

It will be observed that neither of the said parties who levied the said fine had any estate of fireehdd. atlAuft 
time the fine was levied. It therefore must be m its uses invalid, and may, it is submitted, be at any time set af|ide 
by the parties entitled to take under the last limitation of that pleading. Bacon's Abndgment, 18S2, Vol. viii.' pp. 
647, 68. Shepherd's Touchstone, p. 14.. West Symb. No. 2, 13 ; Doe v Hobnes, p. 3 ; Wills, 249, Smith '9. 
Packhurst, p. 3; Alk. 141; Row v. Power, 2 N. E. 1 Doe v. Williams; Couper, 621; Carshampton v. 
Garshampton, Trk., J. B. 567 Doe v, Spencer, 11 East, p. 496. 

Isaac Preston (the party on behalf of his son Jacob, a minor to the aforesaid indenture of August, 1753), did 
afterwards confederate with one Francis Jermy, of North Walsham, (an * attorn^ at law,*) to enter into a bngain 
and sale, and by en indenture dated the 30th April, 1754, enrolled in Chancery, and made between the tai^ 
Frauds Jermy, described as son and heir of Anthony Jermy, of the one part, and 'the said Isaac Jermy of the 
other part, reciting that the said will of William Jermy, deceased, and that the said Francis Jermy party thereto 
was become entitled to .the hereditaments devised as aforesaid after determination of the several intemtiediat^ 
estates and remainders by the will devised as being the male person ol the name of Jermy nearest r^tited . hi 
blood to the testator. 

It was witnessed that the said Francis Jermy in consideration of £20 did grant, bargain and sell to the Mil 
Isaac Preston, his heirs and assigns, all the manors, messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments which %^ 
late the estate of the said William Jermy, the testator, whereof or wherein the said Francis Jermy had KSj estale 
oi inheritence or freehold, situate ip Bayfield, Qlauford, Leathersett, Saxlingham, Wymondham, Hetheiaett, 
Ketteringham, Carlton, Suffield, Felmingham, Ounton, Antingham, Tasburgh, Foncet^ or eUtewhore^ in tfed 
county of Norfolk, &c. 

This bargain and sale between Isaac Preston and Francis Jermy, the present claimant presumes was firaadoleiftly 
got up by the said parties, for the express purpose of defeating the claim of the contingent rMBaindar .m«i£ 
being such male person of the name of Jermy as should be the nearest related to the testator in blood as thoiill 
really answer that description. \ • 

The said Isaac Preston seems, however, to have had great doubts and mis^vings that it should be discoferadi 
that the said Francis Jermv was not the remainder man in fee answering ths above description, for in ih$ 
following month of September he obtainM a similar conveyance of such estate in remainder from anotter 
party, as such male person, nearest related to the testator, William Jermy, in blood, viz. John Jermy,.- tff 
Ureat Yarmouth, a poor illiterate day labourer, and ancestor of the present claimant, for a similar sum oS. £301. 

And by an indenture of bargain and sale^ dated 19th of September, 1754, (enrolled in chancery) reeitiiM^ 
the will of the testator, and that the said John Jermy had become entitled to the said remainder so devised ik 
aforesaid, after the determination of the several intermediate estetes and remainders by the said wiU of Aa 
Baid testator devised as being the male person of the name of Jermy nearest related in blood to the testetor^-^ 

It is witnessed that the said John Jermy, in consideration of the sum' of £20, did grant, bargain, and sdl uato 
the said Isaac Preston, his heirs and assigns, viz. — all the manors, messuz^es, lands, t^ements, and hereditameatik' 
whereof and wherein the said John Jermy had any estate of inheritance or freehold, situated in l^yfield, Olaofoii^ 
Stanfield, Tasburgh, Uphall in Boylands, Leathersett, Saxlingham, Wymon^ttiam, Hethersett, KetteringhaiiL 
Carlton, Suffield, Ounton, Felmingham, Antingham, Pulham, Foncett, all and every other estate in the «^m 
ooimty of Norfolk, &c. which were lately the estate of the testator William Jermy, deceased, to hold nnto-liijt 
to the use of the said Isaac Preston, his heirs and assies for ever. 

This purchase from John Jermy, the present claimant, who is his grandson, submits is framdulent ; as well 
on account of the vuy inadequate sum of £20 being given as the consideration money for such valuable an4 
extensive estates, as on account of the deed of conveyance having been designedly obtained from an extremely 
illiterate man, who was in no manner cognizant of the value of the estates, or of his interest therein in remainder* 
by Isaac Preston, an experienced, educated, and intelligent individual, and a trustee for a term of 500 years, 
under the marriage settlement of the testator, and who by means thereof and otherwise, had notice of the right 
he was purchasing, which the illiterate vendor had not. 

Iliers is no doubt that Jobn Jermy was the male person nearest related to the testator, William Jermy, in 
Uood, at the time of his death. 

The property to inheritance whereof in remainder John Jermy was at the date of sale of his interest therein 
for £20 entitled, was worth at that time, September, 1754, of very large value, and tiie prior estetes to which his 
remain der was subject, and upon which it was contingent, were the following only, as the testator, Williaot 
Jermy, had died without issue in January, 1752, viz. — 1st, the life interest of Fiances, his wife, who died in 
1791 ; an estate for life in Jacob Preston, with remainder to Ms first and other sons in tail male ; and an estate 
fat lifia in Thomas Preston, witii remainder to his first and other sons in tail male. 

Jacob Preston died in 1778 without issue. 
Thomas Preston died in 1772 without issue. 

So that the cbntingent remainder was subject to three estetes for life and the possibility, or two estates in tail 
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p4q '(Btfll^hcr of which, in &ct, ever arose) ; therefore the contingent remainder of John Jenny, the labourer 
W^Jp IZ^ have been worth at least a hundred times £20. 

.,H|MJipie« ^^MMtoOi the vendor in the deeds of hareain and sale of 30th April and 19th September, 1754, died in 
itdS^hifTing by his will, dated 2^t\i November, 1764, and executed and attested so as to pass real estate, devis^ 
M^I^II^F* TWr-*** And whereas I am seized of certain contingent remainders in fee and reversionary estates and 
Wwfwti-y tho feveral manors, messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, bv me already (as I think) settli^ 
4tall^j#^^ i^W^ wd the heirs male of his body, either by the marriage settlement of his mother, or bv aj|y 
vemntaAy or other settlement, to prevent, as far as I can, any dispute concerning the same, I give and devise 
j|Plr|^l4 ^Vftfy 4h0 manors, messuages, lands, tenements, and her»litaments, in the said towns hereinbefore 
' Mkd^ er eUewhete in the kingdom of England, their appurtenances, and not hereinafter mentioned and 
.^. .or in or by any codicil thereto, to my son Jacob Preston, and the heirs mole of his body ; smd (br 
^jinilli of swsh. issue male, to the children and heirs male of my body successively and in remainder, one after 

j^/«|kitfrj f» they shall be in seniority of age and birth ; and for want of such issue male of mine or my son 
FseoVs body, to my brother, Thomas Preston, and the heirs male of his body ; and for want of, and in default 
^«pa^ VMM, to all and every my daughter and daughters, and their heirs, as tenants in common, and not as 
|i|itfe teanits, or to my own right heirs." 
.;A eo4iflil wna made by the testator to this will, which did not, however, affect the devises hereinbefore set out. 

Jaeoh iS^ton and Thomas Preston, the two tenants in tail mentioned in the will of Isaac Preston, are the 
lfj»:|Bnaata for life mentioned in the will of William Jermy and both of them, as before stated, died at tlic 
tODflB before-mentioned without issue. 

Imbo Preston, the testator, had also another son, named Isaac, who ultimately took the estates, which passed 
mder the devise before extracted from the will of his father. 

, Iianc Freaton, the testator, d ed in 1768, and in 1792, Frances Jermy, the widow ; Jacob Jermy, the nephew; 
nd Thomas Preston, the brother ; the three tenants for life under the will of William Jermy being then dead, 
Imae Preston, the son, suffered a recovery of all the estates devised by the will of William Jermy, with ultimate 
MMinder to such male person of the name of Jermy as should be nearest related to him in blood, with the view 
if ae^nirisig or cementing an absolute estate of inheritance in them, and died in 1796 without issue, having by 
idii will, daied in July, 1792, and executed so as to pass real estate, entailed, or purported to entail the estates of 
Ae late William Jermy upon his, the said last-named Isaac Preston's younger brother, the Kev. George Preston, 
kt Uie^ with remainder to his son Isaac Preston, for life, and his son Jermy Preston, with remainder to the 
Vin.lDale «f his body sererally and successively. 

Tlie Bev. Oeorge Preston died in 1837, leaving his son, the present Isaac Preston, surviving, who thereupon 
''- ..Mid has ainoe kept possession of the estates of the late William Jermy, and in the month of August, 
obtained, upon the petition set forth therein, the following grant from Her present Majesty, to adopt 
BM and arms of Jermy, required, under penalty of forfeiture of the estates devised, to be assumed by 
^ « ^in^n who, by virtue of any of the limitations in William Jerm/s will, should enter into possession of the 
^iLw thimqr devised. 

ViCTOELA. R. 

ifmaaOA^ by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
ttt"9idiih, &e. to our right trusty and right entirely Woved cousin and councillor Bernard Edward Duke of 
MmMV, BuA Marshal, and our UerediUiry Marshal of England, greeting : Whereas Isaac Preston, of Stanfield 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk, and of the city of Norwich, esquire, recorder of the said city, hath by his 
itMm. hnmbly represented unto us, that he is the eldest son of the late liev. George Prestou, who was the 
yiiiigi l( bnt last surviving son of Isaac Preston, of Beeston Saint Lawrence, in the said county, esquir^ 
Vfefaia aiater Trances intermarried with William Jermy, of Bayfield, in the same county, esquire, deceased. That 
he add William Jermy, by his last wiU, dated 8th day of December, 1751, gave and devised all his manors, 
fteelraM and copyhold messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, whatsoever and wheresoever, in the event 
sjT- his ^y^^ without usue, to trustees therein named, to the use of his, the testator's wife, the said Frances 
f.&r life, and after her decease to the use of Jacob Preston, son of the said Isaac Preston, the petitioner's 
r, for life ; remainder to the first and other sons of the said Jacob Preston, and the respective heirs 
^at their bodies severally and successively, and in default thereof to the use of Thomas Preston, of the city 
flC^^London, merohant, brother of his, the testator's said wife, for life ; remainder to the use of the first and 
kmir sons of the said Thomas Preston, and the respective heirs male of their bodies severally and successively, 
Ijiji. for defiuilt of such issue to such male person of the name of Jermy as should be the nearest related to him, 
ttes^ifl testator, in blood, and to his heirs and assigns for ever. That by the said will it is declared, that suchper- 
Mi wlio shall be entitled to the said hereditaments and premises, by virtue of any of the limitations tvforesaid, when 
IH ai ^ey respectively come into the actual possession of the said hereditaments, or any part thereof, by virtue 
In an^ 'of {he limitations aforesaid, and during such time as they respectively shall be in possession of the same 
nmses, or any part thereof, shtdl take, and continue to use the surname, and bear the coat of arms of the 
Wstor, the said William Jermy, with a clause of forfeiture in case of refusal or neglect so to do. That tlie said 
toifartor, William Jermy, died without issue in January, 1752, without revoking his said will, and the e:*tatc8 
ikcveb^ devised being subject to the payment of a certain annuity and divers legacies, were found uiiequul to 
ttAst these charges; and the estates in remainder being settled as aforesaid, upon Jacob Preston, a minor, the 
■id Tsaae Preston, his father and guardian, and trustee, purchased, in 1754, for a valuable consideration, and 
With the consent and privity of his sistor, the said Frances Jermy and of the heir at law of the said testator, 
the ultimate remainder or reversion in fee of the before-mentioned estates. That the petitioner's grandfather, tlie 
said Isaac Preston, died in 1768, and by his will, dated the 25th day of November, 1764, bequeathed all his 
estates to his said son, Jacob Preston, and his issue, and in default of such issue, such estates as he had 
porchaaed to his male heir. That Jacob Preston and Thomas Preston, the second and third devisees under tlie 
will of the testator for the said William Jermy, both died without issue in the life-time of Frances Jermy, the 
wifi^ of the testator, and afterwards wife of John Mitchell, esquire, upon whose death, in 1791, Isaac 
Preston, the petitioner's grandfather, came into possession of the estates devised as aforesaid by the will of the 
said William Jermy, but by virtue of the devise contained in the will of his said father, the last-named Isaac 
Preston, who had purchased the ultimate remainder in fee. That the said Isaac Preston, uncle of the petitioner, 
suffered a recovery of the said estates in the year 1792, and died in 1796 without issue ; and by his last will, 
dated the 6th day of July, 1792, entailed his estates upon his younger brother, the said Eev. George Preston, 
the petitioner'a mther, for life, and after his decease, upon the said petitioner, for life, and tlie heirs male of his . 

B 
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Jhr and sttcce^Td;. That Thomas Pftston, the next brother otf the sud Isnac BreiiDB, 

fa 1807, leaving the petitioner's father, the said Ber. George Preston, his heir, who, havbg aho d^ 
on the 2Srd day of Optober, 1837, the petitioner is become entitled to, and is now in the actual possettioo of tiM 
iitkil^ de^Hsed' by the will of the sara William Jermj, and is very desiitras of taking andnshig the surname, 
fibtf "Uiiluiil^ the arms of Jermy. The petitioner, therefore, most hnmbly prays onr B/opH licenoe and tnthorityv 




He tyi Ins issne may henceforth take and nse the snmarae of Jermy only, in lien of that of Preston, asd also hev 
tiie arms of Jenny, such arms being first duly exemplified according to the laws of arms, and recorded is tba 
HfenAd's office, otherwise this, our licenoe and permission, to be void, and of none effect. Our will and pleawlre 
i!terefi)re is, that you, Bernard Edward Duke of Norfolk, to whom the cognizance of matter of this natore dolH 
properly belong, do require and command that this onr concession and dedaration be recorded in oar Colleee of 
Armti, to the end that our officers of arms, and all others, upon ooeasion, nny take fhll notice and mtve 
klitfarledge thereof. And for so doing, this shall be your warrant. Given at our Court at St. James'syth*! 
twenjty-seoond day of August, 1888, in the second year of our reign. 

By her Majesty's command, ^ 

J. BVSSBLL. 

I hereby oertifV that tiie above is truly extracted from the records of the College of Arms, London, «nd 
examined Uierewith this 2nd day of March, 1839. 
' Geor&x H. Bogkrs HAKi^iBoir Blttemartlb. 

y 7^. ^aitioular attention of counsel is requested to the above petition, which document recites and sets forth all 
the limitations and conditions named and expressed in the said will of the testator William Jermv. 

The said petitioner, Isaac Preston, openly and explicitly avows that he absolutely derives his sole ri^ht and 
titie to the said estates and hereditaments expressed in the will of the said William Jenny, and also in virtue of 
tiie eo]iaideTat)le purchase e£Bected by his grand&ther in 1754; and that, in consequence, bj-^ *^^ petition he 
liumbly craves that he may be allowed to bear and carry the name and arms of the testator, William Jermy, imder 
lil^'stnct pain of forfeiting the said estates. From this special application to the Crown it decidedly shews aad 
mtblishes tibe fiict, that nis grandfather, his uncle, nor nis father, the Eev. George PiBstoin, had ever nsed or' 
a^umM the name of Jermy, or carried the atmorial bearing of the said testator, William Jermy ; therefore hit 
ancestors had undoubtedly incurred a breach of forfeiture of idl or any right which they might have had or 
aiisnmed. 

' IfVom the direct evidence already adduced it is dear and manifestthatthepresent possessor, Isaac PresfcOB'^ 
{alias Jermy), is, as well as his ancestors were, in foil knowledge and possession of the contents of the lindtationa 
in.the will of the said testator, WiO^am Jermy ; and although the petitioner's nnde, Isaac Pnston, inmediatsily 
idter the death of Francis Michell, in 1792, suffered a recovery of tne estates to defraud the remainder man, who 
was then called under the will of the testator, still that can be no bar to the present claimant, either at law or 
eqnil^ ; for if a purchaser with notice to strengthen his title, levy a fine, &c. and five years were to pass witibont 
id cTamif would be inoperative, and therefore could be no bar. — Sugderiy Law of Vendortfp, 663. 

\ Under all the for^mg circumstances and dedd^ facts, it is submitted that the present Defendant cannot art- 
up the Statute of ijimitation against the party now daiming (viz. Thomas Jermy) under the last limitation of 
the said will, being the nearest male person of the name of Jermy related to the late testator in blood, seeing t^ait 
this very will of William Jermy is founded on by him, the said Isaac Jermy, as his only title, which cut m ao 
iHanner be adverse fxom the plaintifTs title ; and the third section of the statute Srd and 4Ah William lY. *" 
excepts wills from its operation :— ** any instrument other than a will.** And the 20th section of that Aet alatf 
dedftfies that in cases of fraud no time shall run whilst the fraud remains concealed. Now, the fraud aad 
oonspiragr in tius instaoee was not discovered until the year 1838, which were traced out and detected under tb0 
followiiffi peculiar circumstances, viz. that on the 18th of June, 1838, public notice bv the Daily Journals was 
given of the sale of the extensive and valuable library of books, &e. &c. at Stanfield Hall, by order of Isaac 
l^reston (now Jermy), the administrator to his late fother*s effects, the Bev. George Preston, which books bebnged 
to the said testator, William Jermy, and were intended by his said will to pass as heir-looms. Amongst the 
books were discovered two pamphlets; the one entitled "A Narrative of the Disputes between Isaac Preston 
(^bo purchased the estates for £20) and John Mitchdl, Esq. 1758.** The other pamphlet was Isaao Preston^ ' 
to a lioel, entitled ** A Narrative of the Disputes." 

These two books gave the daimant the first hints of this mysterious and concealed fraud ; and on the 7tii 
Sbptonber, 1888, a notice appeared in the ''London Gazette,'* by Boyal authority, for Isaao Preston to uae, 
aSBumey and bear the name and arms of Jermy in lieu of Preston ; and in consequence of that notioe a copy 
of the petition and Boyal warrant above referred to was obtained firom Herald's Coll^, London ; and if it Iwd 
n^t been for the said petitkm.to her Majesty, it would have been impossible for the claimant, or any penon 
OQ his behalf^ to have traced out or di»DOvered by any means or diligence how or in what way or manner, or 
under what title and ant^rity, the Prestons first obtained possession of the estates under the vnll of the said 
tostaton William Jermy. After a great deal of anxiety, trouble, researches and expense, the two deeds of transfer 
iii 17^4 from Francis and John Jermy, were discovered, as well as the pamphlets and other documents before 
reierred to, allof Ivhidi, it is. assumed, deddedly establishes the concealed fraud and conspiracy ; and, therefore^ 
if i^p. statute could run at all, it can only commence from the year 1888. [See MSS. Pedigree.] 

VCo^uuid will plea^ to consider, under all the foots and drcumstances of the case, vis^— 

, IsL \{|bet}ier the pedigree of the claimant is fully made out and established P 

2na. whether Uie devise bv the testator, William Jermy, to such male person of the name of Jermy as should 
bf - Q£a]^est related to him. in blood, would be construed solely to that male person who was then anve at the 
d^tjbi of Mcs. Mitchell in 1791« when aU the prior limitations under the said will become exhausted P If so, 

^d Whether the aUej^ purchases made xs^ isaae Preston in April and September, 1764^ from Francis and 
J^hji Jenny, or one or other of them, could not be set aside on the ground that they had no power vested in 
tl^. persons to make snch a grant on the one hand, and the inadequa<7 of the consideration on the other P 

4th. Wliether the defendant can now lendly set up the indenture of bargain and sale (obtained from John 
Jenny^ September, 1754(), in oonsequence of his gnmdfother, Isaac Preston, having oononided the same in his 
evidence vom the si^t in Chanoeiy, and solemnly sworn. December Srd, 17&6, in his answer to tiie said bill, 
filed, page W, in ChaMeiy by Bir. and Mn. MitdieD; tliat he, tiie said Isaao Prwton, eiaimi no right to or 
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atanstinlte nid WUIiiun Jen^t estates oa' hit oym aooonntj or any other manner than aaa tnutee of; 
tam of 500 yotrs, save only men ri^^t as may he donised to him from or under Jir. I^cis 4BTiaj, of J^a 

, Aatrmt to the hill, page 57» saith he chiims no right to or interest in the said William Jenny's estate^ 9^ ilMV) 
omt-attMUt or any otner manner, than as a trustee of the said term of 500 years, save only such ri^ as m^ 
hiienoMd to himirom or nnder Mr, Francis Jermy, of North Walsham, deceased. .' ^rJ 

. 6th. Wbethar Isaaa Pkeston*s (trustee under the manriage settlement for the term of 600 years) indentures. q|Ei 
bittsiii and sale from frauds and John Jermy were not iuTalidated when the High Court of Chanceiy docreeq^ 
ml EUbrtafy, 176d, that the testators estates should be sold, or sufficient part thereof to satisfy the dov^ 
of tba testator's uddow. 

•16th. Whether the alleged purchases by the said Isaac Preston would be considered sufficiently legal by tlic|' 
Btefaafatttical Comt to enable him to defeat the ultimate limitation of the said will vested in trustees,, and ^ 
devMo the testator's estates away in fee-simple by his own will in 1764. 

..Whether Jaaac Freston, unfue to the defendant, who suflfered a recovery in 1792, and defendant's fathei^ 
^^kpr, George Preston, both of whoin, as, appears by the said defendant's petition to the dueen, that they,' 
the «aid Isaac and Georee Preston, inherited the sai^ estates under his grandmther's will, but by virtue of t£^ 
limitation of the will of the testator, the said WiUiam Jermy ; did or did not, in consequence of not establisliinff 
and confirming the name and arms of the said William Jermy upon themselves and their issue respectively ana 
irimr^ably under the stringent clauses of the testator's will, forfeit for neglecting or disusing so to do all rig^t 
(]i any) which they derived or might have derived by virtue of the said will of William Jermy, 1751 P 
Wlxfthsr the testator, William Jermy, being lord of the manors and patron of the churches, with the advow- 



pOTsesaion of thb manors) would not allow the claimant the fall extension named in the statote, that of sixty 
years? , ^ 

Further Queries for Counsel, 

1. Whetiier James Jermj (through whom his cousin now claims^, having brought an action of ejectment against, 
the Rev. George Preston, just after tiie passing of the Statute of Limitations, Wm. IV; c 27, was not entittod tql 
fiveyeeifl^ aceording to the 16th section of the said Act, in which it is clearly laid down that where the proita. 
qf tiie huad or the receipt of the rents shall not, at the time of passing of the said Act, hare been adverse to 
the^ light or title of the person claiming to be entitled thereto shall not be barred, notwithstanding the period of, 
tveskryMrs^ 

2. Whether the defendant, Isaac Preston, is entitled, under the win of the testator (as expressed by his petition 
ti hv Mi^es^ the Que^i), to bear the name of Jermy, and to blason and matriculate the proper coat of arms of 
that amneat umily in prejudice to the heir, Thomas Jermy P — if not, 

ft. Whether Isaao Preston's petition to her Majesty could be set aside for fraud P 

.dii- Whether the evidence of Mr. Lamer would be admissible in this case, vis. that he has frequently heard 
theyovngeet daughter of John Jermy, viz. — Dinah, and other members of the himily, say on various occ«8ioni|. 
that John Jnrmy, their grandfether, could not read nor write P 

Whether the concealment by Isaac Preston of the indenture of the alleged bargain and sale, with John^ 
Anngrfa of Qteat yarmouth signatore affixed, in his sworn answer to the bill, 1756, filed by Mr. and Mrs." 
WifaiheH, might to some extent support the allegations of Mr. Lamer, so that the Court of Chanceiy would 
wr thi^ instrument as a corrapt forgexy P 

•. Copies of M.S. documents can be produced, which will show what money has beoi taken out of Court by 
tba afdrasaid Isaac Preston, alias Jermy, for money deposited on sale of property belonging to the aforesaid 
Wilian Jermy. 

iTheee preoonceited purchases the claimant submits as fraudulent, as well on account of the veiy Inadequate 
I of iB20 hedng given for such valuable and extensive estates. 

"Lord Eldon, in the case of Coles v. Trecothick, 9 Yesey, jun. p. 234;, says. That unless the inadequacvbf. 
the prioB is sudi as shocks the conscience, and amounts in itself to conclusive and decisive evidence of fraua in 
the transaetion, it is not sufficient ground for refusing a specific performance." 
iliii deedof oonveyanee was designecUy obtained from an extremely illiterate man, John Jermy, who was in no 
cogusant of his right expectant, by Isaac Preston, an experienced and intelligent individual and a, 
tnatee under the marriage settlement of the testator, who had notice of such rights. — ^Evans v. Liuellin, 2 Srowi^ 
C. C. 150. Sudi a transaction will be set aside, although no actual fraud is proved. — Sugden, **Law of Yendon,'* - 
8r>. London, 18^18. p. 229. 

The deed gpraoted oy John Jermy cannot be sustained as an instrament granted for a valnable cKmsideration, 
fiir the extreme ineauality oi the price is so exceedingly strong, ^oss, and manifest, that it is impossible to 
•tito it to any man of common sense without producing an exclamation of the inequality of the price ; and when ' 
tiiia.b the case, such a deed will be set aside. — " Sugden on the Law of Yendors," London, 1818, p. 228. 
'Comisd will observe, in perusing the will of the said William Jermy, p. 12, that the testator could never 
hfere intended or antidpated for a single moment, that his poor relation, John Jermy, a labourer, ^although 
nsereet related to him in blood at the time of his death), should or would ever succeed to the ultimate hmitation . 
Qr.wvcrskMi in foe named in his said will, for the bequests to him in his said will is most imperatively laid ' 
49lvii,.vuL--^'I|pve to Mr. John Jermy, of Great Yarmouthj only six gniueas, to be paid quarterly." This 
Ufflit»l bequest is cogent proof of the testator's mind at the time of executing his last will, that the ultimato 
lenuunder should hot be vested in that male person of the name of Jermv, nearest related to him in blood, 
until the prior limitations expressed in his said will should be exhaustea. The said John Jermy died in or 
ahont 1761« befoie the testatox's widow, the first tenant for liie» who died 1791; therefore Isaac Prestoi^s 
pvciuMe of John Jermy is presumed to be abortive. 
The foot is aloo home out by Isaac Preston in his narrative, p. 39 :— " Mr. Jermy's intentions are well 
known to all the family ; and wliat they were at the time of his marriage settlement I have sworn ; and Sf ' 
tlua win not satis^ Mr. Mitchell, let him consider his will, by which he has given all his estates, both in 'or , 
out of the settiementj to his wife for life, and then, on condition of their taking his name and arms, makes a." 
ipeoial entail on my son and brother ; and at last he gives it to he knew not whom, provided only it was'.k 
male of-his name and blood." 
,176Q/-^In Bister Term the said John Mitehell and Frances his wife filed a bill in. Chancery a^iiii^ Isafkti^ 
* ' the gmndlither of the present possessor of Stanfield Hall, &c. and t^tee for. Mrs. Hitf^ell, bis. 
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^^HiJ^9'^ K^^^*> ^^^ ^^ tenant for life, niid trustee ibr his sister, Mrs. MitchelK Jobs l^AUison* an< 
his 55TTft,'t1je neifeas-at-law, Henry Palmer Watts, and Jermy Harcourt, trustee tmaer the will '6f the t 
ai^i^ted to pT^rre contingent remaioders, which snit, on the death of the said Ann MaUt8pn,.w«s r 
and George Eru^Iand Mollison, her son and heir-at-law, made a party thereto, praying amongst other 
tHtf > ffar saidi wll of the testator, Willmm Jermy, might he established, and the trosts thereof cairied ■ ii^tp 
tipn and effect, and that a snfficient part of the testator's real estate, comprised in the said marriage sett] 
n^0)t1>e sJbM iti the first place to raise the sum of £5,000, with interest from this twStator^ deaths ot 
frim ifne yjoar nest after his death ^ and also to raise and satisfy the value set upon the annuity of £4 
otherwise, that the stud estates might he sold, subject to the said annnity, and that all pr6per pierMks 
j<iui it wnok mIa* Ai^ ^6 said aereral defendants put in their answer to bill. 

:B^ar*Bcereeof the Court of Chancery, dated 25th Feb. 1762.'^lLotufon Gox^fe^ No. IQBib^/ron Sa 

, f ^ JUay 17, to Tuesday, May 20, 1766.] 

IV) bcpy^nptorfly sold, pursuant to a decree of the High Court of Chancery, before Thomas Harris, one 
Masters of the said Court, at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn. on Wednesday, the 26th day of June next, 
in the afternoon, the following estates, for the remainder of a term of 500 years, viz. a farm, oonsis 
arf^MRuage ftnd about 700 acres of land, situated at 'Bayfield and town adjacent, near Holt, in the co 
Koffolk, now let to Bichard Johnson at £350 per annum, and also three cottages, near Holt aforcsaii 
ffk'lTs. per annnm. 

I^cember 3, J756.— See imswer to bill, p. 57. Isaac Preston saith that he claims no right to, or inte 
thcf Uiid WiHiimi Jenny's estate on his own account, or any other manner than as a tmstee of the ear 
of , 60Q years^ sAve only such right as may be derived to him from or under Mr. Francis Jermy, of Nortl 
hkn/,- tfec^ased, the mue person of the name of Jermy nearest related to the testator, Wflliam Jermy, at tl 
ofbisdeceaw. 

fcounsel will please to observe that it is evident, from the primogenial line of descent of the Jermy fa 

f i ■ ;G«nt6n^ tnat John Jermy, of Gh^at Yarmouth, was the nearest related to the testator in blood at tl 
of his death ; therefore the purchase by Isaac Preston from Francis Jermy could be of no efiect; 

^ I'Dotffoborationof thisfbct, Isoae Preston hath decidedly s;rom in his answer that he derives his only 
the said estates under no other male person of the name of Jermy than the said Francis Jermy, oi 

"'^-tV^sham; but for the sake of argument we will suppose he derived his title from John Jermy. Th 

t Court of Chancery has effectually invalidated that indenture of bargain and sale, for the said C 
Chancery decreed that a sufficient of the said testator's estates, under his marriage setdement and wiU, 

' : '. be sold to satisfy £5,000, the dowtf of Frances, the testator's widow. 

Noramber 25, 1764. — ^The said Isaac Preston executed his last will and testament, and after bequeatl 
,the estates which he had at Beeston, he bequeathed all the estates which he had purehused for £2C 
mosi; inexplicable manner, as will be observed by the following extract (see will, p. 3) : — ** And wherea 
seized of certain contingent remainders in fee and reversionary estates and interest in the several manor 
suages, binds, . tenements, and hereditaments, by me already (as I think) settled on my son Jacob, and tl 
male of his body, either by the marriage settlement of his mother, or by any voluntary or olher settlem 
prevent, as far as I can, any dispntc oonceming the same, I ^ve and devise all and everv my manors, mes 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the said town hereinafier mentioned, or elsew)iere, in the king 
England, with their appurtenances, and not hereinafter mentioned and devised, or in or by any codicil 1 
to my son, Jacob Preston, and the heiis male of his body," &c 

1768.— rUe died, and his widow proved his will that year. In consequence of the collusive purchases fc 
thb said Isaac Preston bequeathed the said estates, which had been settled on his son Jacob (a tenant fc 
as if he had been at the time actually infeft and seized of the said William Jenny's estates in fee simple, 
this nefkrions act, he endeavours completely to defeat the testator's intentions, contrary to all rule and p; 
of eccleaiastiml law. Tlie said Isaac Preston not only innovates and alters the destination of the limita 
the win of the said William Jermy, but endeavours fraudulently, by entering into a conspiracy with 
parties, to. supersede the same altogether.** 

Having conducted our history to a point where the life and circumst? 
of the accused are brought more in connection with the deceased gentlei 
father and his property, and ultimately with himself and son, it is now 
we should give a brief account of James Blomfield, alias James Blomf 
Buan, himself. 

The history of the life of a criminal, however it may be thought by 
to. be calculated to be an incentive to vice and crime in those who hav< 
hjithertq reached either the one or the other, because it opens to the viev 
means and sources of low gratification, if dealt with, not as the mea: 
encouraging mere curiosity, or gratifying the vulgar desire to feed oi 
excitement which thei relation of vicious immorality too frequently crea 
tjie detail of such a life may yet be so treated, that whilst it sufEcientb 
rightly informs the public of the causes which have led to his ignomi 
punishment, can jet be made to " hold the mirror up to nature" for o 
thQ best and wisest purposes, to deter by example. Those who in an 
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dtyioiigiziated the publication of *^ The last Dying Speech and Confession'* 
of tbe convicted felon, suited the style and the treatment of the subject to the 
M in which they lived — an age in which the people, less civilised in some 
Mpscts than those of the present, or at least with far less advantages, were 
oSjivtixiQEe by fear than by any other power — and the object was therefore 
rather to render punishments the more influential by the horrors which a bad 
Hfe^lMimuiliited on the individual, than to deter the living by such an appeal 
Wlbeir reason, as would not only impress them with a fear of death, but 
iTtKe eourse which leads to an ignominious end. 

".f Ihe lives of the greater number of criminals who die by the hands of the 
e^Qc^tioner, most frequently present nearly the same main phases and 
faa^es— -common robbery, and revenge or illicit intercourse being the 
Uing causes. For these the preparation is the ordinary course of life which 
ii led by the lowest and most vicious, commencing in little vices and 
petty' diefts — gradually indurating the heart and mind, and deadening all 
dune feelings which are generally inherent, in a greater or less degree, in our 
OKDBon nature. The life of this great offender presents features which are 
matt or less distinguished from those of the common herd of criminals, and 
y/stthe distinction perhaps arises more from the greater amount of systematic 
hypocrisy, cunning deceit, fraud, treachery, murder, and ungovernable moral 
cpminaliQr which his career has exhibited, than from the difference in the 
yicles themselves. The produce of an illegitimate connection, although not as 
ijStlshkherto been believed ** of relations," — the connection between the two 
uBiilies having commenced subsequently to his birth — Rush was bom into 
t||e world with a brand upon him. His mother is said to have been beautiful 
ii.ftee and in form, and the criminal himself enjoyed some portion of attrac- 
tBB, a speaking eye and melodious voice, and but too much of the innate 
QUare of the propensities of the animal. These propensities it is well known 
to those who were at all acquainted with his early manhood, were in no degree 
AitriBiined. On the contrary, they were unlimited and were followed without 
feritktion. Illegitimate children, both before and after his marriage, bore 
timmony to his career of vice. The highly respectable family, one of whom 
ifwas his good fortune, and her misfortune to attach, were inimical to the 
connection, but the power, we might almost say the extraordinary power, he 
ponessed ' over females, prevailed — ^and he married. His family rapidly 
jiathered aroimd him while at Bailing Hall farm, yet such were then his 
Unrestrained propensities, that his servants were debauched, and other 
intercourses kept up highly disreputable to any man, and deeply criminal in 
one in his then domestic position. He appears not to have been held in any 
great general estimation even by those connected with him at any period of 
his life ; on the contrary, the writer of this has heard persons who have had 
numerous transactions, and who by other circumstances were brought into 
close contact with him, give their opinion of him and to him, in terms which 

his present situation proves them to have formed a just appreciation of his 

c 
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f^QKlK^ter. ''Hush will be hanged," was not an unfrequent exclamation of 
oj^^jwho JjJiaw him long and well. 

; tJiwaa.diucing his occupation of the Bailing Hall Farm that the agricol*-; 
ttii^tl^iQts took place ; the labourers iCxhibiting their opinions by breakin^^ 
thciBhing machines, which it will be recollected were then denounced hj the 
violent as one of the causes of want of employment and the labourers* bad 
pq9itjk>iu Rush may be said at this period to have commenced his public 
notoriety, by calUng his men to rescue one of the rioters, who had fled before 
the magistracy to his premises. For this he was tried at the Thetford assize* 
^1831, these facts sworn to, and after legal objections taken by his counsel^ 
Mr. Palmer, he consented to plead guilty if no punishment was inflictedw 
The following is the Report of the Trial : — 

2%# KiMff 7. Susk, — ^This was an indietment against Mr. J. B. Rnsh, a gentleman who occnpies a &rm tinder 
E:. L. Bnlwer, Esq. and resides at Balling Hall, in Norfolk. The indictment, which contained seyeral connts, was 
foviMliit the last Sessions, and was afterwardb removed by certiorari. It charged Mr. Bush with aiding and 
assisting in the rescue of a person who had been apprehended for machine breaking by Mr. Thaxter (a game- 
kibper 6t Sir J. Astiey's) and Mr. J. Brooke GiD, of Billiag{brd,on the 24th of November last. On that day a 
lar^ number of persons had assembled at Foulsham, and had proceeded to break several machines, and amoogst 
therreftt out belonging to Mr. Hindry; while in the act of breaking this, a number of horsemen, under the 
direction of Sir Jacob Ashley, the Hon. G. J. Milles, and P. Boileau, Esq. came up and dispersed the rioters, 
wh6 fled. Some of them in their way home went by a foot path, which led to Bailing, and almost immediately 
past the vremises of Mr. Bosh, who was riding in his meadow, and first met the men, and afterwards Meau^ 
Gill and Thaxter, who were following them. Mr. Bush turned back, and when the men got into his home- 
stall, Gitt and Thaxter, endeavoured to take some of them, and at last Thaxter succeeded in apprehending a ittata 
named Joype, at the comer of Mr. Rush's riding stables ; Mr. Bush was then represented to nave called to soipe, 
oes who were in bii$ yards to come and rescue Joyce ; the men came and Joyce was rescued ; Mr. Rnsh was 
called npon to assist Gill and Thaxter, but did not do so. 

*niese were shortly the facts of the case as sworn to by the witnesses for the prosecution. 

Hr. Palmer, with great ability, took legal olqeetions to every count in the indictment, and the LeamM Jod^ 
8«d the third count was dearly bad. . . : , 

Mr. Pidmer having made his objections, said he did not do so for the purpose of screening his cli«it from 
psnuhment. The instruetions on ms brief were not to take legal objeetions ; that his client &it himaeilf itmo& 
cent of the charge, and he was most anxious to have it decided upon its merits. 

On the suggestion of his Lordship, it was here intimated, that if Mr. Bush would plead guilty, no pnnishiiMift^ 
would be pressed for. i 

Mr. Palmer having eoosolted with Mr. Bush, said, that if the Hon. J. G. Milles and Mr. Eeppel^ whom Kr 
saw on the Bench, would undertake to investigate afterwards, in private, the evidence Mr. Bush had to (#^, 
in his defence, he would plead guilty. This those gentlemen dedined. 

Mr. Palmer was about to address the Juiy for the defence, when another proposition was made^ that wii 
▼erdict should be taken, but that Mr. Bush should enter into his own recognizance to keep the peace. 

After some deliberation, these terms were acceded to ; no verdict was taken, and Mr. Bosh entered into' the rei ' 
quired recognizance. 

Edward SpainffaU^ a servant of Mr. Bush, was charffed in the same indictment with the rescue. The indicia 
ment was foand at the Sessions, bnt Springall had not then been apprehended ; not having pleaded hQ mast have 
been tried at the ensuing Sessions, out upon the acquittal of Mr. Bush, it was understood, no further pro^ 
ceedings shQuid be taken against Springall 

And here appears one feature which exhibits the fact that even then hii 
pdyate estimation was low — for the present Lord Sondes, then the Hon. Mr. 
Milles, and Mr. Frederick Keppel, on being requested to investigate the 
defence he was prepared to offer if he pleaded guilty, refused to do so, 
although he protested his innocence. Now there cannot be a doubt that had 
Rushes character been of a kind to make such an enquiry of consequence to 
himi: these gentlemen would probably not have refused such an act of 
justfice; And we have I'eason for believing that for his escape, Rush was in 
some decree indebted rather to the high estimation in which his then landlord 
wiasuheld, than to any belief in the truth of any defence he might have^ 
dflSiwd*'' It will be recollected that it was soon after this period, thatfireli' 
bijcame frequent in this county. It was in 1831 that Nockolds, the incen*' 
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diary^' vras tried and executed, and it was not long after these occnrmfmeki 

that a stack of wheat was set on fire, and burnt, on that part of Rush's ocecm 

pttion^ which he held under the Rev. S. Pitman, only a short dii^tafic6'frbm 

Dttlling Hall. Rush was charged with the offence, and was indicted for hein^ 

the ixK:endiaT7, but escaped by one of those flaws, a misnomer, which thi^k 

Wfitfe permitted to bar justice, but which fortunately for society, can nOw'Ife 

tstdedied by the Bench. But those who, from their connection with thiJ 

management of the estate on which he was the tenant, as well as others who 

knew the facts, never entertained the slightest moral doubt of his guSL 

It k sufficient to say, that although insured. Rush obtained only a sii^all 

pbvtion of tlie damage he claimed, and that not without great resistance 'cM 

the part of the Norwich Union Fire Office. 

At liiis period, and some time before, he held Republican opinions, and ^e 
btd been in the company of some of the most violent and low artisans in Noj|f« 
wich, of which, at that time, there were several clubs, to one of which Nockolde 
bdonged. Before he left Bailing Hall, he commenced the business of aii 
anctioneer and valuer, and his general shrewdness obtained for him a tnix 
flhm of business. This he continued after he took Stanfield, but within the 
lilt few years he had not engaged in it. His father-in-law, Mr. Rusht, 
hai lived, since 1811, upon a farm at Felmingham, near Aylsham, belonging 
to the Reverend George Preston. This long connection of Mr. Rush, senior, 
yAtk Mr. Preston, had brought J. B. Rush in frequent communication with 
t^e lat6 Rev. Gentleman, and Rush's cunning very speedily gained for hiin 
8«ae influence with this gentleman, then far advanced in years, and as is well 
luown of extraordinary temper and habits. He offered Rush a farm at 
Felmingham, which he took on a long lease, 18 years, and Rush subse- 
quently, in 1836, hired the Stanfield Hall farm at f 500, exclusive of tithe, 
for 12 years. It is said his father-in-law did not approve of this last hire, on 
accoant of the state of the farm offering no probability of a fair return for his 
oi^y. He closed his hire, and settled a threatened action for breach of 
covenants on the Bailing Farm by compromise, and this was effected by the 
exercise of the extraordinary cunning and simulation he possessed. He 
learned that his former landlord was about to travel to town in the mail, for • 
nilroads were not then in existence in Norfolk — took all the other places^, 
and thus secured himself from interruption, and by his plausible statements 
effected his object. While in the Stanfield Hall Farm he appears to have' 
obtained considerable power over his landlord. He became his steward, andlai^ 
s^e and infirmity increased, that power also increased. He received land^ 
paid, drew cheques, and those who had good means of information declared* 
that he obtained such complete mastery over Mr. George Preston as to lead' 
him in most matters — some part of the family' believe to their most serious^- 
pecuniary injury; indeed documents were found in the secret place^ whidi' 
prove this influence to have existed during his life, and to have, extendi 
e3(e9, after his death. But these for obvious reasons cannot be giy.e9>^ ah;; > - 
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": '^'fltifiih, in his pamphlet, gires the follo¥Haig account of his •owa cominence- 
''niefif under the Revd. George Preston, 

" I had frequently done bauness for my fiitber with the late Bev. George Freston ; he not only Icnew me by 

Xtedly writing to him, but he also personally knew me ; times were very bad for mrming, and he had often 
1 of giving np his fiurms, and lad said I shonld htfve what iiart I liked when he did so, but should prefer 
my taking the whole > in the meantime, one of hk tenants at Felmin^^iam would npt hold nnder him, any 
loiwer ; be wished ine to take that, and 1 did so, under an agreement for 18 yean, from Mlehiidm>i8,1835^ at 
iSllO per annum. 

He also m,\e me an agreement for my fSUher-in-law for the Mme term at £130 per' amittm. Com 'itSI eon- 

.tiAvedTfiViow.and at Michaefanas, ISSiS, I took tliB StanfleU Hall form for 1^ years, at £5QP per anmim^' m 

lS37 tha-JKev. ueoxge Freaton died, and by March, 1838, the leases were all dedlved not legally madej m QJn- 

aflqaence of there not being a proviso for re-entry in case of non-payment of rent, or sonu) sneh bUmdei^ of 

. . the laiqrer who made them, although he was chosen ly the Bev.. George Freston ; and the present pliadiitiir ^as 

^wftaoHed by me and Mr. Millard on the business^ and nude no objection. I wiQcafl a witness to sfaow yovihat 

.•«p tp. .this time,, the 5th of Maich, 1888, the time the leases were set aside, only 17 months, I bad exneftded 

i^TS 8s. 3d. for labour alone, averaging £84 188. every week, besides ^IS 7s. 7d. for attlffdal manure, 'ftc., 

4UDid this^be it observed, on ■ oBly.40S acres, 2 looda, 19 perches of arable land, there bein^ S60 acres, 2 'roods, 

29 perches of pasture ; Imt this man, the plaintiff, who then, as he has done thousands of times since, aAd even 

up to the present lame, professed to be my friend said he onfy wanted: what was a fidr rent, offered to let tie 

have the Stanfield and Fdmingham forms, whidi I had been formmg, and my fother his form, for 12 yetirs, at 

the rent Mr. Millard should set on them ; and I believe Mr. Newton wa» enpkyad to assist MiUai^dia aetting 

the rent of the Staiilldd forms. After having speai all my money on the farms, I had no alternative, and the 

lenta were set, and the StanfleM Hall foim was taken aecording to the present lease. 

After going into particulars of expenditure^ as he 8tate8,'of the prices of 
com and the farming expenditure in labour^ the pamphlet thus proceeds : — 

1 will also show you. Gentlemen, that the Ber. George Freston had tried to let his Stanfield forms ' before 
•I had anything to do with them ; that from 1888, to the time I took them off his hands, Mr, iSfitfpUon -had 
applied to get him tenants, but oould not, and the present man, the Recorder, told me as soon as I had the 
ofler, that no one he should like better for a tenant than myself, but he was fearful 1 should not .bejdble.ftq get 
through with his fother. I will show you that I was not so Qvor aiudons about Hall's faim. Felming^uun ; 
that we did not dose our treaty for that till Mr. Freston wrote for me specially to do so. ■ I wiQtdfeo Mtiow 
' yon letters to Mr. W. 8. Millard, and Mr. W. S. Mflhud*s kkters ; that he was consulted, aiyl the Recorder 
consulted, and that Mr. W. S. MiUard was appointed to make the Taluation of the Stanilnct fitfiAing 
fovenanti between us. 

I will also show you that the pesent Recorder, hovrever he has treated me since, was quite agreeable t(^ eome 
- td nui for money when he required it, through hia fother, and that in all my trahsactioss aaLdoihg^^uivness 
for his ffit^er, I never had a fiurthing for so doing in my 1^ and that 1 will defy him to prove I ever asked 
4or a forthing till after the leases were done away with. I will show yon that my aeoounts wece exanuBaA 'ind 
allowed by the Bev. George Freston, up to July, 1837» and from that time, and what accounts were afterwards 
altered, maldnK alt(^ther, as per book, £2124 19s. 4|d. paid on the Rev. G. Freston*s ' and admii^ttMers* 
aeoount, and £2044^ 19s. 2^. reedved. These accounts, I vnll riiow you, were examined and allowed, jy. the 
present Plaintiff the Recorder, and he paid me the compliment to say, no one else could show such^ sathnefory 
accounts, having been kept with his fother, and 1 was paid the balance due to me from such bo^ wit^Ul: ^he 
least hf»itatioa ; any stranger to have done the above business, would not have charged less than .£iOO ^ but' my 
1tnowin|p 1 had good agreements, &c., and he always behaved so vrdl, 1 never thought of iuildag a chaifpa.' 

I do not wish you to «nppoee that I have lost all my money by the farms being rented too high ; I loat it 
by involving myself in debt, oy the immense outlay on the form and law expenses, ipaid his lawyerb bfflisiilien 
the leAsep were done away with, £180 15s. ld.;-wfaieh I will show yoa, besides my own. I lo^ ^l^Mt 
£1700 by the hail-storm, besides the liberal allowance I received from the Committ^: and here i wilt Just 
observe, 1 never got a shilling of the Recorder, bat he oven refaaed to pay me £il 13a. 8dp t|ifl|t.^]pflad.fo»r 
having the windows mended, after the storm. 

The present Flaintiff, when he came into possaasion, took it into his head to vutt the HaH and aU< the 
offices down, and offered them to several people for that purpose. I persuaded him all 1 could not td do so, but 
he would, and aflei T found he was determined to do so, I bought the Hall, with the offices. With tJieiajid owtoA d- 
ing that 1 could have pulled tliem all down immediately, or have the whole of my term to do. so. : In less than 
two years he altered his mind, and 1 let him have* the Hall as it is now standing, with the' coacHi-hiAuRJ "and 
iteble bac^ again for the same as 1 gave him, whioi was only £1000 ; at the tery time he too|r||ietn f)i^ were 
worth to him at least £6000 ; yet for aU this, you see how 1 have been treated. 

Here follow various otlier payments hy Rush and his mother, as lie sayfty for 
'. llifr. Jermy and .the (Solicitor's bill. He then adds : — ' '" ' '' 

The Only terms 1 have had the ofi^ of settlini^ this business vras to give up all what fbsy have got of inne 

{. .and, iqr, anther's and cry quitA ;,and if I would let the Flaintiff have the Fotash Farm for what it is mortgaged 

for, ne coidd give us a lease of the Felmingham forms at an advanced rent of £90 per annum moiv'^dA ia 

now paid ; and this, be it observed, after it can be proved he has told more than fiffy people, and m^ JQfI'Mier, 

ovcf and over Again, that she should never be turned oat, but should go on at all events as long as she 

'^ ^'fivvd, flit- the mme renti^ thlr being so ktely set by MiUard, and the only alteration he should requests iraa, that 

; Jj^e should let his son have the use of the rooms for a few days Iq the shooting season, and find him with .what 

%'*nec!es^ry; by being- paid what was reasonable for the same ; [and no longer a^ than the 18th of (MJdber, 

8^, hMB-^as at my houe, Stanfield, where the distress vras on, uid after talking with- me in his usual manner, 

subject of the relmihgham farms was brought up, and he repeated i^n to me what he had so often dotte — 

I requested a memorandum to that 99^ » 

then cm the place, and the only oiie^ beaidea 

the substance ot the foUfltwing wenwiimrtiua. 
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whkli I teqnested- mr lionnkeeper td write down m i»mol;lT aa ftke oouU the Iwtum heard ^ht-wlijile, aa 
well as he, and they both signed it, and said they woold oome forward at tipy time if called on to m^ke ootb 
to its correctness, as near as they could recollect. It was aa fbllowa ^- < ' ^. 



Mmorwdum madt iiit IW ^ (f OcMer,lW. 
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Wifl^ ilie nnderognedt heard Isaac Jenny, Esq. repeat to Mr. J. B. Bxnh, last erenfaiff. and J. IhiUp Bownn 

was reqnested hy the said Isaac Jermy, Esq. to be witness, tiiat if Mrs. Bosh, of ¥dmbgham, paid! the 

diitiiiSLi off at Eehmngham for rent, he shoinld consider her his tenant for both the fiurms ; tf Ibr. |btoh 

would cancel and do awqr with his lease of the farm he had been hoUUng, and alio his daim on tiie tease of 

the fiurm that Mra. Bosh had been fiuming ; that he, the said Isaac Jenny, wu peiliBctly satkHed W^it' Ifrs. 

Bnh as^ a tenant, and. that all the alteration he shoold think of making in the present leases witt, that hv 

•honld stipalate for aroom or rooms in the hoose for a few days in the shootmg season for his son, Jem^' Janoj, 

and that Mrs. Bosh was to find him what he might want, by b«ing paid what was reasonable for the sauA. -H^ 

dso aajd if she had paid the rent on Thursday, he ihonld harp accepted her at onee as tenant foir both fufva, 

IB ha said he woold when at Eelmingham with Mrs. Bosh, imd giten her back whatever the expenses were 'liesa 

than ^e £10, and it was a great pity that he had not a receipt with him at the time, that she ndght hare doner 

ao; but eren now, whenerer she paid the money, he was perfectly willing to accept her as tenabt, atad'fhe 

01^ alteration he wanted (the rents being so lately set by Millard) was^ as he had stated, about ja roam for 

hiiion when shooting. '!\' 

^tneaa fnir hands liie di7 ^'''''^ 7^*^ ''^''''^ ^''^^^^^ 

Ekilt SurinoBBL ■ 't 
Fhhif BowoBVttB^i 

Ihf abofa avmonuidiim ia a oopj of the originaLl 

III this nairatiye^ we are told tliat there is just so little of truth, as to save 
the statement from a charge of complete falsehood. It is also known that the 
late Rev. George Preston never would pay tithes, and suffered his land to lie 
idle for that reason. When therefore Rush took the Hall farm, it was in a 
wretched state. The fact is, the original rent was low, because it did not 
include tithes — ^while the new lease, under the late Mr. Jermy — ^the rent did 
include tithes. Therefore, the argument that the high rent of the late gentle- 
man being the cause of his ruin, falls to the ground. Our object in inserting 
(he statements of Rush, is more to carry the reader on, and make him ac- 
quainted with the preceding events, than to give these statements as worthy 
of credence. 

Rush's statement is that he left Wood Dalling neither in better or worse 
cirdunstances than when he took it, leaving with about the same capital he 
commenced with, viz. £S,000. Since that time he affirms he has had £3,000 
in addition from his late father-in-law, Mr. Soame, . and his sons, and also 
money from his mother, all of which has been lost. At the latter part of his 
occupation of Dalling Hall Farm, Rush commenced and continued the busi- 
ness of auctioneer and valuer, in which he met with some success. 

In 18S7 the Rev. G. Preston died, and the late Mr. Jermy, his son, came 
intp the possession and management of the estates. It was then discovered 
(as mentioned in Rush's pamphlet) that Rush's leases were not legally made, 
owing to the omission of a proviso of recovery in case of non-payment of 
rent* . The re-making of the leases appears to have been the beginning of 
the disagreement between Rush and the deceased. 

The late Mr. Jermy, when he came into possession, determined to puU down 
the Hall, and did pull down some portion of the buildings, and it was ulti- 
mately bought by Rush for £1000, a price doubtless far below its val;i;ie. 
Why Rush did not at once proceed in its demolition does not appear— whether 
it was that he hoped by this means to obtain a hcdd upon the late Mr« Jeso^y, 
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or wjiettier it was with a view to the .future is not known — but in two yea 
after he again sold the Hall to the deceased, at the price he gave for it. 

The Potash Farm, which formerly the property of Mr. Calver, was for sa] 
and as it lies between the Stanfield Hall and Hethel properties of Mr. Jerm 
that gentleman had a vnsh to possess it, as it would have made the property 
compact whole. Rush consulted Mr. Jermy about its purchase, and the latt 
deputed him to buy it at a certain sum. At the sale there were sever 
bidders, whether bona fide or not is not known. However, the estate w 
run up to a higher sum than Mr. Jermy had directed Rush to bid, and Rus 
bought it for himself. The price was not much more than about £130 abo^ 
Mr. Jermy's bid. Rush informed Mr. Jermy of the issue, and also we 
subsequently and told Mr. Jermy that although he (Rush) had purchas< 
it, he did not possess the means to pay for it, and requested Mr. Jermy 
lend him the sum he required on mortgage. Three thousand five hundri 
pounds were advanced, for which interest was to be paid. Afterwards t\ 
t i more sums were advanced, making £/KX)0, which was not to be called in f 

ten years after. This term expired two days after the murder. At vario 
times the accused endeavourt;d to induce Mr. Jermy to allow this sum 
remain upon the farm three years longer, to whieh the deceased gentlemj 
would not agree. Indeed, on the Friday and the Sunday preceding the mu 
der. Rush had seen Mr. Jermy on this subject, and had even appointed to S4 
him on the day of the murder at two o'clock. 

A few days before Michaelmas, 184»7, Mr. Jermy had reason to suspect th 
Mr. Rush's affairs were not in the most proisperous condition, and in co; 
sequence proceeded from Yarmouth to Stanfield, where he found n 
less than six thrashing machines were at work. At this time, one ha] 
year's rent was unpaid, and another half-year nearly due. Mr. Jern 
had warrants of distress with him, but finding a number of fat bullocks, shee 
pigs, and good horses on the premises, he gave up the intention of distrainin 
and returned to his residence at Yarmouth. On the II th of October £ 
r express arrived, which induced him to visit again the farm at Stanfield. Jr. 

^l : ; found the com removed, bullocks, &c. sent away ; in short, the whole a scei 
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ji of confusion. The ynriter was travelling from Norwich to London, early on 

r 
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Sunday morning just previous to this time, and Rush, whom he knew, got in 
^j the carriage. The conversation turned on the probable price of corn. Rus 

stated, without reserve, he had come firom Felmingham — that he thought co) 
would rise, and that he had six machines at work thrashing as fast as the 
possibly could. There was no disguise about the matter, but he treated tl 
employment of so much power as if the object was to take advantage of tl 
probable rise at the best moment, one of the numberless proofs of his desi] 
on all occasions to deceive. Mr. Jermy finding that the crops, &c. on tl 
Potash farm had been made over to his mother by Rush, who said she hs 
paid £600 as the valuation, immediately distrained on the farms both i 
Stanfield and Potash. Messrs. Harveys and Hudson, Rush's bankers, stoppc 
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certaiii qnantities of com in London, at the Railway station, aiid ai tlxi^'tiine' 
took proce^edings for the purpose of making him a bankrupt, and after seve^l 
inveiStigations, it being believed by the creditors, that he' had made over the 
mxjst oJ his property to his mother, who brought in a HiW^ felkim of £1700^ 
they were induced, rather than work the bankruptcy oi^ -involve themselves in 
Ifti^tiori vdth one who had conveyed away so much of his property, to accept 
aftompbsition of 12s. 6d. in the pound — the stock and crop on the farm 
sfestttely ][>aying the rent ; but Mr, Salter, one of the creditors, of whom jftiish 
hid purchased some stock and horses only a few weeks before, which he 
(Ml:. S.) had paid for out of his own pocket, and who believed that Etis^'^ 
had ample means to pay his creditors in fiiU, refused to accept the composition, 
and afterwards, from ill feeling towards Mr. Salter and the deceased gentle-' 
man. Rush made himself a bankrupt. But in regard to this determination, ' 
a curious and important link in the chain of his design appears. Previotis to 
petitioning, Rush obtained this information from his then solicitor. 

**Meinoraiidiira, made May 5th, 1848.— Can make myself a bankrupt, and, by so doing, shall be free for a 
foitnighl^ at least, from any steps that can be taken against me by Salter and any other creditor who I aut 
indebted to ; and, if any arrangement cannot then be come to with my creditors, can, without a statement to 
shew I haw no property myself, I can get passed through the Court of Bankruptcy in about six weeks from ttlW 
time, at an expense of about eighty pounds, — and, if an agreement can be come to with my creditors without 
hatte a meeting at the end of the fortnight, that the expense will not be more than about forty or fifty pounds. 
And rant Uie lusove can be done without, in any way having my mother questioned or called to acconnt 
relalhig to her property. And that I can abo prevent any one selling Potash, unless subject to the mortgage my 
moihflrrMds on it ; and also subject to her holding the same as tenant till Michaelmas next ; and also, without 
her being in any way annoyed by any one for her holding the two Felmingham farms, or in any way being calle4 
iiv qnestion to what took place in the settlement with my creditors. 

ThQ above is a memorandum of the information Mr. Waugh gave me before I made myself a bankrupt, I 
wrote It down and read it over to him, and he said it was perfectly correct." 

The Commissioner, Mr. Fane, insisted on Mrs, Rush's appearance, and upon 
Rush, representing her age, &c. gave him a given number of days to bring her 
up. Rush returned, and his mother died under the circumstances we shall 
hereafter relate. 

At the Lent Assizes for 1848, Mr. Jermy brought an action against the 
accused for breaches of covenants, and Rush published a pamphlet before 
th^ ^triaJ, in which he describes the case against him. He sent the accom- 
panying letter to Mr. Jermy. The MS. of which this is a copy, was founfl 
among Rush's papers at Felmingham : — 

Copy cf LeUer from James B, Bush to Isaac Jermy, Esq. dated the 19M day of Jprtl, 1848. signed, ^^ 

John Mborovffh, 

Angd Inn, Islingtoin, 19th Aprils 184j6. u 
Sir, — I have told you before I was loth to take steps for taking your estates away from you. Ypnr giving mv 
mMiher notice to quit the Pelmin^ham farms, has broken all ties between us that was occasioned by the fatm^ ' • 
6are and kindness i always expenenced from your father ; and my first step towards ousting you from the> hpme.. 
he so much honotired, is to have the enclosed pamphlet printed, which I hope will, in some measure, set mattSg ^ 
right, as fiur as public opinion goes, and I expect, unless I am very much mistaken, yon "will have enough Jtuv ff^ ■ 
your hands for some time to come to make ample compensation for the £420 damages you have got against me, ^ 
and will satisfy you for all trouble and expenses in serving the aforesaid notices. I tell yoa candidly it: shall-, pot 
be my fault (now I have once began,) if you have not. . . 

I send yon this without the least expectation it will lead to an amicable adjustment of matters betv^eeb ydiltaAl' \ 
my mother, but I thought, in memory to my dear old friend and benefector, I would give you onempre oha^QO , 
before I publish the enclosed pamphlet. Your lying friend Clarke (if he did not instruct) yout' Cdtito^rf,' ENrana;' ' 
to say it was through the papers being circulated before the trial, was the cause of not < leavinf ^ ,bii8i,rt^ jjt^| 
reference — at the same time not a word of the circulars was written the previous Fridav to the trial : and I never 
thought, for a moraeni; of leaving an; thing but the question to be tried to referenoe wliea J pr<x|ps^(^|j^ hhi({ 
and he knows it as weU, however his smooth oily tongue may wag to the contrary, Shqulo, you feel .at aK. 
disposed to go on peaceably, and aot up to your promises as regards the Selminghaia fktiAs ' asidb Mmn^QMEC' 
farm the Qurlton lands with the Potash, say so at once, by return of post, and yon will hear no more of the 
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enclosed pamphleti, nor be amiOTed by any steps that may be taken by me in the business ; and this I say not for 
any resp^ I hare for you, but for the sake of my dear dear mother, and, as I said before, in respect to the 
BMmoiy of the dead, I give yon this one chance more* So, waiting your reply till Friday morning, 
Isaac Jermy, Esq. StanJMa Hall, I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

Wymondham, Norfolk JAM£S B. BUSH. 

F.S.^If yon woX^kAfftfi" >°e f^^ ^^ ^ost Office, Wymondham, as I shall be there on that day. 

HJt— A copy of the above was Iband at Pelmingham. 

Ccp9 qf letter, dated OtWtk^ JprU, 1848, Avm Jamet Blomjidd Bush to hie ton Jamet Bhmfield 

£neh,JiM, 

Angel Inn, Islington, 20th April, 1848. 

Ht siAS James— I wholly expected to have come down by the train, this letter will ; but I have not yet had 
an oppoitnnity of moTingfor a new trial in Jermy^s business. I hope thqr have not done any thing at present 
in sending any one unto Totash or Fehningham in Salter's business ; if they have, you ought to have let me 
known by one of the trains ; if they have not, do Bot let them into the Potfoh house now till after yon have seei 
me; at lul events they dare not break anv lodes or bolts to get in — ^therefore keep all the doors and windowa 
done up, and don't let any one out or in bnt the servant, or who you know are not employed by them. Ton ean 
take anything that may be brought backward or finward out and in at the window, and not go out or in 
yourselves wl^n any one else is by the doior. 1 shall call and see you on Sunday morning, and will then tell yo« 
all about how you are to ilct, and I hope every thing will be settled on Monday. Go you home direetly you 
receive this, and act up to what I have told you ; let the bov Wells get on to the old pony, and take the 
indosed note to jour grandmother. Ton won't want to let her know what I have written to you, bnt if yon hsre 
ai^hing to wnte you can add it to my note, and let the bo^ get off with the note, or your grandmother will 
wonder what is the reason I am not at Fdmingham, as I mid I expected to be. Send up to the post office, 
Wymondham, and, if there are any letters or parcek, send them all up to me from Wymondham by the half>past 
Ibur o'dock train, so as I get them at the Stioreditch station when the train arrives at a qnaiter past tea at 
Bight. Direct for me at the Shoreditdi station, and mind and write me a long letter of evenr thing that has 
taken place. If 1^^ have taken possession, mind and do not let them take anything away, or meddle with any of 
ay papers ; hot as I said before, if tiiey are not yet on, keep them out of the house at aU events till yon see me 
on Sunday morning, and do not let any one know when I am coming. With kindest regards for yonr wife, and 
tmsting uiat every thing will yet turn out best for your hamnness as well as mine, 

1 am, my dear James, yours foithfiuly, JAMES B. BUSH. 

Mr. J. B. Bjish, jun. Potash. 

P. S.— If old Jermy should call on yon, do not let him into the house, if no one is sent on, bnt yo« em |0 
oit and speak to him. Let Savorv meet me at the Norwich station on Sunday morning, when the nail tram 
gets in there at two o'dock, as I shall go to Pelmingham first, but do not let him know it till yon stnrt aSm 

Send a boy with the inclosed letter, uiat is direct^ for Clarke at his office. 

Copy of Letter from Jamee Bloe^ldJRuth to Jeaae Jermy, Eta, dated the ^h of JprU, 1848. siyl^ed hy 

Joh» Mbonwgh, 

Angd Inn, Kington, 2eth April, 1848. 
To Isaac Jenny, Esq. Stanfidd HalL 

'Sib, — When I saw you, on Sunday, I thought of being down into Norfolk again to^y or to-morrow. I Yam 
basiness to detain me— therefore shaU not be there tiU SanSiiy, if then ; but I want your answer as to what tema 
my mother can have the Felmingham farms for ei^t or twdve years from next Michaehnas, and also the Cailto* 
lands, to be formed with Potash. She will take those from last Michaehnas, if you think proper. It is higl^f. 
neoeesary I should have yonr answer by Friday's Post, at the latest. I have nine children. You have complmy 
ndned me, as feur as my own property goes. If yon think I shall not take steue to min you and your family, yon 
never were more deonved in your fife. Ton do not know me yet Hitherto I have done nothing but wnat 
I have told yon of; but, unless you answer this letter satisfoctorily, nothing on earth shall prevent my treading ija 
v(ittr steps and paying yon off in the same most villainous and base coin as you have me. But don't take thia 
letter in the wrong l^nt, for you may believe me when I tell yon that snch is my weak and foolish way of looking 
At what has taken phux, tiiat, after brmging your dour old Eather in my mind's eye, I fed as great rdnetanoe to 
commence hostilities ag^ainst you as if von had never wronged me in the way you have. And I do bdieve, if vou 
now were to propose fair and reasonable terms to what I have before mentioned, I could go on as if nothing had 
ever gone wrong with us. 

I have repeatedly been blamed for sndi leaning towards your fomily, and I know I am very foolish and wrong 
for the sake of my fomily for so doing, and it has been in a great measure the means t>f leadmg me wrong in the 
ateps I have hitherto taken, partirailarly in 1888, and again hist Michaehnas. I was persuaded over and over 
again to let Jermy, who claims the estate, go down into Norfolk with his fomily and go into the house at Stan- 
field, when I qnitted, and keep possession, and waa assured of evexythiiur that was bad by them and those who 
gave me the advice for not letting them ; bnt as I said there was that foolish hankering after yon by assodationa 
and transactions with my dear old friend and benefoctor, that I could not make up my mind to do so, for although 
it turned ont he did not do me any good, it was not his foult, and I am quite sure no one had my interest at 
heart more than he had, uid I am sure if he could have tdd what would have taken pLice, or had the least idea 
of it^ I should have been wdl protected from anything yon or any one else could have done to have brought me 
to the state yon have, for I will defy you or any one else to say that I ever adced him for a fovour in mv fife bnt 
it was granted ; and when I considOT the hundreds of happy hours I have spent in his company and the hundieds 
of miles we have so pleasantly travelled together, I eonld almost s^r to yon, do as jfon like and behave as bad aa • 
▼ou can, I cannot do anything against a son of his, for although yon might think mm eceentric, (which no donbt 
he was) and his conduct not as yon could have wished towards yon, I can say no fother ever had his son's interest 
more at heart than he had yours ; therefore for his saJce think of my nine children and my dear dear motlier, and 
do not let me loose every tie that still holds my best wishes for your fomily's welfare, for if you do God only knowa 
what will be t^ consequence^ and the worst of it is, when once I have parted with aU the documente.l hold, 
ndthor you nor I can stop ; the power will be ont of our hands to do so* In the case you have, I have not 
hinted at the most important docomants^ nor ever have I or any one else. If anoh had been the case, and they 
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hj(ul been pUtQed u) their hands, yon would hare heard from them before now, I can tell yon, bnt with the ho ped 
sbiliU not nave to ^ixt with them, and waiting yonr reply. 

' ' ' . I *i™» Sir, yours respectfully, J. P. RUSH. 

P. S. — ^1 have jost Teotdved a letter from 'Felmingham ; there u tome one put on thore for Salter's debt and 
oosts^ fH t/tist is year doin^; when it is too late you will see your baseness in its koe light in that butiness. 
SaltO'toL! nVe'^tjirst the j^rt you took in it, and it was quite enough for that fiend Clarke to act on, bat he is 
like yon ; lie db'nr kno# tee yet, if he thinks my mother is to suffer for me in that bnaineM. 

Extraxst from Rush's statement in his pamphlet. 

Thk wu' aft iietion for breaeh of covenant^ taken hj Ur. Jermy, the Becorder of Norwi<^ ^gains t 
the defendant, Mr. Rush, for breaches of coveuants in a lease of certain lands on Stanfidd, Wymondham, and 
adiohihhg parishes, that has been let at a com rent, as Mr. Jenny was desirous it should be properly 
cakbatM, aoeh rent ■ being to vary from £400 to £600, taking the averages of wheat from 18s. per coomti to 
89a;, pw ooomb as the guide for fixing the rent, and the defenoant was to oe allowed four years to bring it into 
paper, ciilture. The lease was for 11 years, and was to expire in 1848, whereas the defendant had 
ahndoned it in IW, after having thraslied out nearly all his com, and sold all his stock and horses oi!^ leaving 
oatiuBg but a few fowls and one pig to satisfy the plaintiff who was obliged to have recourse to this action 
ftikjooBDensation in leavioR it in the manner it was. He would show that tl^ rotation of cropping had not been 
foOoved np^ that there would be 106 acres of wheat, 106 acres of barley, 74 acres of which Miould be laid down 
vitii seeds, and the remainder sown with beans ; the next crop 106 acres of turnips, and 74 acres of old layer, 
iiytoad of wlii<di thene was 145 acres of wheat, 75 acres of barl^, of which only 44 was Ltid down with seeds; 
thane «m 70 acres of tares, and should not be any, and on^ 27 acres of tumips, and 85 acres of beans. The 
^sfendant had made a composition with his creditors ; he had not left the gates in repair, and had carted away 
bay and tomipa from the lands, contrary to tlie covenants of the lease. 

iLife any mm look at the above, and then consider the baseness and villainy in bringing an aetion against aoir 
oaaindur moh eironmstaaoas : the fields are i^ there, and ihe numbers on the map will sliow 1 am right, and 
bariw kao vn the money I have expended for artificial manure, &c, and after having let his farms for upwards 
at£w ft-year more than the forms were let to me when wheat was 6a per quarter less than it was when the 
Nit WM set to me in 1888, and reserving to himself 79a. 2s. 16f. that is not less at present ; such conduct 
me wmtt befcHre heard o^ not even in Irdand, and I am determined it shall be known, for the sake of my sons, 
iai.othMc yxHing peop^ who may be led away by such rasc^ and embark all their property on other people's 
luidi; and here I warn my sons never to take larger business in hand than thev have capital for, it has been the 
niaofsM-andof hiuidreas besides; for even if the villain had behaved as he ought to have done, to have 
Mted with common honesty, 1 should never have done myself much good, not half so much as I should if 1 had 
nq)iip^.,a^ I^Uling, where 1 should have been complete master of what I had in hand, aud also have increased 
Qjllmuu^ as auctioneer and valuer, which no one had a better opportunity than I had, and no one ever 
hid the practice I had for the time I was in it; but engaging so much business, and lying myself bare of. 
■on^, imd not keeping m^ payments up as I ought, was the ruin of me as well as hundreds of others similarly 
titoited ; but after all, this is no reason 1 should now be rained in character by this villain, as well as my pro- 
per^ bemg all awaUowed up by him. He has done all he can to vilify me in every way, as has been shown in a 
sHMr part of tlus statement, and is well known to all those who have had any conversation with him about 
11^ by representing me to have money, whereas he knows I have none ; and I sometimes think when 1 had 
*o »wb money by me last Michaelmas, if, instead of giving it up to pay my creditors, I had kept it, and been 
•I gre^t a rogue as he has represented me to be, 1 should have been thought more o^ and not shunned by 
Utaeof those who have always professed so much friendship ; but be that as it mav, 1 hope the time is 
v«iag when sueh will not be the opinion, and that Qod Almighty will stand my friend, and 1 shall be able 
^ mr my ehildren, that although 1 have to begin the world as it were again, without a sixpence 1 can call my 
^ that I shall get through much better tlmn if 1 had kept the money, rather than given it up to my 
gilton, at least I think so, and 1 can safely say, and call Gh>d to be my judge, under all my trials 1 have ffone 
•■Qigli with, I have not been so happy for years as I am now, for ever since 1838 1 have always been in debt, 
ttd nuticulmiy after the hailstorm ; although the Committee acted very liberal to me, there is no one knows 
b>«r I fsfTered ; I had not the least idea of it myself at first, Imt I have no hesitation in saying that I could 
■M^ prave to anv one 1 lost at least £1700 by tliat dr«»dfol storm, but I have always said He that took it awaj 
2*i«phwe it, and I do not doubt for a moment, nor ever has, but He will restore it when he sees fit, and my firm 
Jwis, that everything at present has turned out for the best. This fellow, Jermy, has no right to this Stan- 
■"■[property; he knows it, and he knows 1 know it as well; his whole conduct in keeping possession and 
^^■n^ toe name of Jermy, and his behaviour to those poor people whu have a right to it, has been most villainous 
^ dugracefhl to any man who can have any pretensions to respectability, and which I should be most happy to 
Kove when oalled on to 4k> so, aU of whidi wonld probably never have been brought to light, if this feUow had 
^ aflted with eommon honesty, tor 1 should not have tiuan the cronnle to have gone over the multiplicity of 
P*twn tiiat has been put into my hands on the sul^ect ; but 1 have now done so, and in concluding the account 
^ the trial, wiU follow a Case drawn up so as to show who is the real owner of the Stanfield estate and the 
>>«ii this fellow has taken to keep the real owner out of possession. Why 1 have published it is, that some 
^ who has money may come forwwrd and see that justice may be done to this Mr. Jermy who is the owner, 
^ ^ is k^t out of possession for want of the means to emplov counsel, and to have the matter brought to 
7^ I have got lots of other documents that codd be referred to, and perhaps some of them are of more 
'"PoitMiee than those mentioned in the case, as I am not lawyer enoueh to know this, but I am quite 




P^ people should be put into possession through any steps 1 have now taken, and am about to take, thi^ 
ISL T^ '^ ^^ ^^' power to make all right with me as fSu* as having lost my property on the estate, and pay 
^°^ liberally for assisting me ; it has never been brought forward in the proper manner nor in the proper 
^'^^ nor have -the parties had documents proper to have it brought to faial ; eveiything is now in readiness, 
?^the cash neoessary to bring it to trial; such beins obtained, I have not the least doubt but he wooU 
"" baaA^d out, and that very quickly, as he has not the least pretension to hold it if properly brought forwaid, 
ud bh kfiovri it aa well ; and 1 am not snre he has not been trying to ruin me that I might not find .thci 
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money to turn him out, but God only knows; there is one thing certain, if there is any truth in the Bible » 
such villainy is sure to be overtaken, and that when it may be least expected ; but as I have said before, 
all these matters I leave in His hands, bcinpr sure that judgment wUl come sooner or lat«r ; therefore I trust 
the above narrative of my own concerns, and the following case respecting the right ownership of the Stanfield 
property, will set matters right, as &r as public opinion goes. 

It is a curious fact, inasmuch as it exhibits another proof of the overreach- 
ing character of the man — that Rush, previous to the trial, sent a copy of this 
pamphlet to all the jurymen before whom the case was to be tried. 

Rush defended himself with shrewdness, but a verdict was given against 
him, the damages and costs amounting to £477. 10s. lOd. The following is 
the report of the case. 

JERMY r. RUSH. 

This was a special Jury case, but the whole of the Jury not being in attendance, a ialet was prayed on the part 
of the plaintiff, and the case proceeded. 

Mr. Couch opened the pleadings, and Mr. Evans stated the case. 

This was an action for breach of covenant taken by Mr. Jenny, the Recorder of Norwich, against the defendant, 
atwiner, named Rush, for breaches of covenant in a lease of a farm at Carlton. The covenants were to the 

rti f^ f^^> ^ should be kept in good tenantable repair, that the hay, turnips, &c. should be consumed 
^u 1 J r"» *"" *^* * regular course of cropping every four years should be adopted, with a view of bringing 
the Und into a proper state of cultivation. By this arrangement a certain quantity of the arable knd, 106 aeres, 
**' vj ?°® fottrth nearly, was to be under a wheat crop, 106 acrps under barley, in 70 acres of which there 
•honld be seeds, and the remaining 106 in layer. It haa been let at a com rent, as Mr. Jenny was denroos to 

If ^* P^^^'^y cultivated, not to exceed £600, and the tenant was allowed four years to bring it into proper 
^iQ^-r 1 • ^^**® ^*' for eleven years, and was to expire in 1848, whereas the defendant had abandoneci it 
in 1847, leaving little or nothing upon it for the in-coming tenant. The rotation had not been adhered to, there 
bwng 145 acres of wheat instead ot 106 by covenant, only 27 acres of turnips, 75 acres of barley, of which only 
44 were laid down with seeds ; there were 70 acres of tares, of which no mention whatever was made in the 
covenants ; and 85 acres of beans. The defendant had made a composition with his creditors ; he had not left, 
as he would be able to shew, the gates in good order, and had drawn away hay and tnmips from the land, 
contrary to the agreements in his lease. The Learned Gentleman regretted that the defendant was not 
represented by Counsel, and charged the Jury to divest their minds of all prejudice, as he stated there had been 
statements made and circukted at variance with the real facts of the case. 

James Drane examined — ^I am a surveyor. I was employed in 1837 to make a map of the iann in the 
occMation of the defendant. There are 422a. 2r. 19p. of arable, 260a. 2r. 36p. of pasture, and 28 acres of wood. 

Wm. Salter Millard — I am a surveyor and land agent in Norwich. I arranged the conditions of the letting. 
I went over the farm with the map produced. I went over it again in Octowr and November last, with th^ 
•*™6 ™*P- On the second occasion I was accompanied by Mr. Pratt. The fields generally are four enclosures, 
!L___5^?^®®«- easy to bring into the four ^urse system. 1 ascertained the ^tateof cropping. I found' " 



summer lay 27 acres, being under turnips. There should have been 106 in that. I found in barley 75 

*J*t^ of 106. There was of this 44 only, with seeds sown with it. I had seen a copy of the lease. Then^ 
should have been 70 acres in seeds. There were 57 acres of old hy, instead of 70. There were 146 acres oi 
wheat, being an excess of 89 acres. There were 66 acres of tare stubble. There was not provision in the lmm<^ 
for any tares at all I estimate under the first head a damage ol £258. 14s. 6d. deficiency in turnips ; that &^i 
defiaency in seeds £84 ; for that in hiv £71. lis. excess in wheat £82. 2s. «d. for the tares £138. Is. 6d. 

Cross-examined by the defendant — ^1 went over first in 1837. The defendant was then in possession. 1 a: 
not prepared to describe the course of husbandry previous to 1837. I don't even know the rent of it. The pri< 
of com in 1837 was higher than that of 1836, and the rent depended on it. The state of the far 
then was very bad. I have no means of knowing how I made the calculations of the rent. [The witness h&' 
read over the fields which he found in wheat and the acreage of each.] The total of this is 146 acres. TF 
damage of excess in wheat was put on by the acre. I can*t lell anything about the cropping of 1846. If the 
fields had been old lay last year, they might be under wheat this year ; but it would oe too much. (To t^ 
Court — I can't say whether it would be any damage if wheat were to follow turnips.) To the Defendant — ^T1fc» 
form of Mr. Stanley is 84 acres, being a portion of the holding of the defendant, and is let at £130. The rcac 
of Gore's &rm is 181 acres, at £180. Mr. Coknan's fiurm is 347 acres at £600. Mr. Cooke has got a 
of 70 acres at £1:20 ; of that there is 29 acres which was in the defendant's possession. It was above 
acreage value of the defendant's holding (To the Court — ^The fields on the (aim are so small that vou co 
always have within a few acres of 106 in each shift.) I can't tell how my fields were farmed with potaa»]l 
There was a covenant binding ihe defendant to ferm certain fields, in course with potash. I can't state "" 
rate of the present letting as compared with Mr. Rush's rent. To Mr. Evans— The incoming tenant wc 
receive damage from excess of wheat crop, whatever the previous one. Mr. Colman recovered £206. 
from Mr. Jermy to induce him to give the rent in mass. The general state of the farm in 1848, w1b>' 
the defendant left it, was this ; there were certain portions in a bad state, independent of the impro;; 
cropping. 

John Pratt— -I am a land surveyor. I went over the farm with Mr. Millard. We had a map and the 
I made an estimate of the dama^ done. I agree with Mr. Millard in his estimate of damage. (To 
defendant.) I made the estimate without reference to the cropping of the previous year. I went over the fi 
I did not find feult with the new lavers. The turnip land was not in a bad state. The land was not in a 
state generally. The wheat stubble was generally in a very fSur state. , 

John Stubbs, to Mr. Evans — ^I live at Wymondham. 1 worked for Mr. Jermy in 1847, near Mr. Rusfcl^J' 
ferm. There was a timber yard at the Hall adjoining the farm. Mr. Nash had timber from time to time "* 
make repairs. I saw some of these gates, a great many of which were broken. It would take Ss. each, ^ 
leasts to repair 40 or 50 gates. I saw turnips carried off the &rm during the time I worked near it* I cant ^ ^* 
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how many loads I taw go off the farm — ^perhaps 20 or 30. I saw some loads of hay in motion, in the same 
direetion the turnips went, hut I did not see it go of. There were six or seven thrashing machines on 
the fiurm hefore Michaelmas day, and the com was neariy all thrashed by that day. 

To the Defendant — I don*t know exactly the Potash form. I know the piece of land at the back of the 
Hall. It has been planted either two or three years. I can't say how many acres there are there. I should not 
know a map of the arm from a map of the worid. (Laughter.) I have known the defendant to keep 300 or 
400 pigs at a time. I knew him to keep a great many men at work sometimes. 

Mr. Pratt stated the damage arising out of the remoral of the turnips from the land at Is. per load. 

The plaintiflTs case having closed here, the defendant enquired of his Lordship whether there was any case 
to go to the Jury. 

His Lordship was of opinion there was. 

The Defendant then proceeded to read his address to the Jury. He urged that he was without the means of 

lying oounsd, and claimed indulgence. He said he had spent on the &rm all his mon^. He urged that he 
„jd done his duty in endeavouring to properly cultivate the farm. He denied that he sold any hay except 
one stack during the time he held the farm ; that he had always paid his rent with punctuality, and that no 
complaint had been made by Mr. Jermy of the state of the farm. He entered into a long account of ex- 

S»naiture which he had incurred for labour, artificial manure, and such like, and then proceeded to call the 
Uowing witnesses : — 

Mr. Glasspoole—I am a farmer and auctioneer of land. I know the Stanfield Hall Parm, held by the de- 
fendant for ten or eleven years, 1 lived as derk with the defendant, and kept his books of labour for the 
principal part of the land. 

Mr. Evans objected to the reception of the evidence of the expenditure incurred by the defendant. The only 
queetkm in issue was as to whether there had or had not been a breach of the covenants contained in the lease. 

His Lordship having ascertained that the accounts kept by the witness only referred to a period so far 
baek at 1838, refused to enter into that question. 

Witness in continuation — ^The land appears to me to have been improved during the term of the defendant* t 
oeeopetion ; I made a valuation of the corn, furniture, stock, &c. at £784. lOs. The value of the manure 
was £45. I measured all the heaps. It would be worth more to take it off the land. 

His Lordship rraiarked that the errors of valuation might form grounds of an action for improper distraining, 
Iwt was not evidence in the present issue. 

Joshua !&mies examined hy the defendant — ^I know the road through the new lands. The crops have not 
been taken there for the last two seasons. It would take two men the best part of a fortnight to leave it in 
puk a state as would fit it for the plough. I also know of the piece at the back of the Hall gardens having been 
tslna and planted. The cultivation on the farm since I left I am not able to speak to. I kaow a portion of the 
ftrm eallea the heath lands. The com was all stacked then which grew upon it. I cannot tell the quantity 
itMled upon it. 1 never knew the defendant to sell any hut one small portion of a stack of hay, but I knew 
lum always to purchase of late years. There was fully as much more straw drawn last year, than on the year 
nine before the defendant entered on the farm. 

Jolm Lee was examined, and stated that he had applied for stuff, on the part of Mr Bush, at the Hall, and 
liii been refhsed, on the ground that Mr. Jermy required it for his own use. 

By 1^. Evans — He did say that he was afraid it would go to another fiurm. The wood, which was used in 
nnidbg the last harvest, was not had from Mr. Jermy. 

Wilfiams Hnddens — 1 knew the state of the Carlton lands for twelve years pa^. Tie binds would grow 
nothing at the time the defendant took them, and I have seen good crops on them since. I never saw better 
ciopt on such land before. I know Mr. Cooke's land ; I have seen good crops on that portion. All the 
tenants with us have the liberty of sowing wheat instead of barley on such land as this. I believe the land would 
ifow wheat better after vetehes than after turnips. 

By Mr. Evans— The land requires to be well cleaned and manured after vetehes. I cannot say whether 
(If not hM been done in this ease. If I were getting a farm I would not care for having barley instead of 
*heat in the course, hut I should not like to have wheat instead of turnips so well. 

A, man named Paints, who resided contiguous to the farm, and knew it duriiiK the period of Mr. Eush*s 
J^pation said he believed it could not have heen better cultivated than it was by the defendant. He had seen 
j^ land at different periods, and saw excellent crops growing there. It' was in a very bad state when the 
^<^iidaot came into possession. 

•His Lordship summed up the case, and the Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff in all the pleas, estimating 
^ grott damage at £420. 

His letters to Mr. Fane, the Commissioner, afford another proof 
^f his knowledge of human nature, and of his desire to impress the Com- 
^^Uasioner with favourable opinions of himself, and to excite a contrary 
feeling towards his opposing creditor. Its effect will be seen in the above 
Report. 

Pelmingham, 14th August, 1848. 




r^^pejB&ig the trial for breach of covenants, and Mr. Jenny's conduct to me altogether. If you have not read it, 
r, >• impossible to tell, or enter into the justice of the case, as far as the oppressive conduct I have received from 
1 ?*^ Mr. Salter's conduct is as bad, only not on so large a scale. The facts of his case are as follows : - On the 
^»th of October hist I was in Mr. Salter's deht £99. Os. 6d. partly for goods bought at an auction where he was 
•'^ctioneer, and partly for eoods bought of ,him by private contract ; that was the first day ray creditors met to 
'^'Uolt about what composition was to be paid, Mr. Salter called and spoke to me, and shook hands, and said lie 
^**« so busy he could not attend the meeting, hut whatever the other creditors agreed to, he should do so with the 
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flrreatest pleasnrp, but that he hoped if my mother had an saction of what stoek she did not require, he ehmdd 
have the sdiingcf them. I told him u he had behaved so handsomely he should. I never heard anything to make 
me suspect but he intended to act np to what he had said^ till amr the meeting of cfeditors. On the 20th ol 
October, it was a day or two after, he came to my hoose at StimfieU, and said if I did not pav him in fiill^ he 
•honld try and make me a bankrupt. I asked him what he meant by it P He said Mr. Jenny and Clarke told him 
I had plenty to pay with, and that he onght to be paid in folL I told him the fnct was Clarke had so much infln- 
ence over hhn he was going to make him as bad as himself, and so it appeared, for in a few days a demand was 
made on me for £1.16. Os. 6d. this addition to the £99 Os. 6d. was £17 for a threshing machine, that never had been 
mine, but was had under the circnmstnnces mentioned in my letter to your Honour on the 10th of July ; this ad- 
dition, as I was informed, was thus fraudulently put in to make the debt over £100, in order to be able to make 
a bankrupt of me - after finding they could not make me a bankrupt, they commenced an action against me for 
this £116. Ob. 6d. Mr. Waugh recommended me to get rid of snoh an anuOTance, and to tender him the £99. Os. 6d. 
I wrote a note to request him to call at the Potash Farm, on the 1st of l)ecember, and speak to my mother about 
the sale by auction. He called as requested. )I then tendered him the £99. Os. 6d. but he said he coold not take 
it without first seeing Mr. Clarke ; he still went on with his action, but afterwards agreed to take the £99. Os. 6d. 
if I would pay the costs. As I had not paid the money into Court, Mr. Waugh said it was useless to go to trial; 
aooordingly I signed judgment to do so, as I never doubted for a moment but that they would get a verdict for 
the £99. Os. 6d. the c osts, after being taxed, were £41. Os. 6d., so that I will leave it to your Honour to aee 
how I have been treated in this business. Mr. Jenny's conduct you will see by referring to the pamphlet, 
which I hope your Honour will take the trouble to do. 

I will now call your Honour's attention to the circumstances of my making myself a bankrupt, finding I 
had no alternative against Salter's debt and costs, and Mr. Jermy having gone on with his action lor breaches of 
covenants, which no one can know the injustice of but those who knew the state of the farms as conwared with 
what they were when I took them, or by readmg my pamphlet through — Mr. W'augh, knowing all uiis, said I 
could no: get clear of them unless I either made myself a bankrupt or filed a bill in Chancerv. I think he said so, 
or it was something in Chancery. He told me what he thought would be the result in both cases. The case of 
bankruptcy I took down in writing, and read over to him, which was in substance that I should get the oertifioate 
in about six weeks from that time bv showing, to the satisfaction of the Court, that I had no money to piqr bij 
creditors with, but had expended it already in my composition to my creditors. Mr. Waugh said I most employ 
an accountant to make out a balance sheet. I cud not know any one. I therefore enquired at your Court who 
I was to have, but the clerks and messenger, all of them said they dare not give me any names j that thev never 
did do so. I also requested Mr. Whitmore and his clerks to name some one, who I could apply to, but th^ all 
said that they never interfered in such matters ; there was a gentleman, an aocountant^ at lodgings at the sima 
house that I was. I a])plied to him ; he very candidly told me he did not pretend to make baJanee sheets, cmlty 
in the linen drapery failures, but that a friend of hu, who was highlv respectable, would recommend a fit and 
proper person for me. He took me to his friend, and he recommended me to Mr Smith, the accountant, who 
made my first balance sheet out. He (Mr. Smith) examined all my books and accounts, and he and bis clerks 
made extracts and copies of all he said was necessary to make out such balance sheet as he undertook would be 
satisfactory to the Court, so that I should have my certificate at the first meeting on the 20th of June. I paid 
him £1 for that, and agreed if he made good his undertaking to pay him £6 more when the balance sheets were 
filed, and £5 more if I got my certificate on the 20th of June, according to the undertaking. The balance sheets 
were filed in time. I paid my £5, and he assured me that tiiey were made out so as he had every reason to expeet 
I should pass, and produced several other balance sheets that he said were not made out half so satis&ctory to 
creditors. I told him it might be so, but at all events I should not be satisfied if I was a creditor, but he stiU 
persisted, from his experience, that they vrere right. A meeting was appointed for us to attend on Mr. Whitmore, 
to go through the balance sheets. Instead of his attending his brother attended, who knew nothing about tiiem, 
and any explanation that was required by Mr. Whitmore I was obliged to give him, and my not knowing the 
principle on which sach. accounts were made out, of course made it worse, and Mr. Whitmore at once said, very 
properly, that such accounts were anythine but satisfactory. I showed him the accounts similar to the aeoonid 
Dalance sheet, that the accountant had made his extracts firom, and he said, if such accounts were got oat in a 
proper balance sheet form, he could not see but they would do. On the 20th of June, Mr. Smith did not attend 
the meeting, and I thought I had had raongh of accountants, and would try and make the balanee ^eet out 
myself, and I did so, and had a great deal of laxmble to find the same sort of paper Mr. Smith had made his out 
on, but having done so, and found it vras the same as most other balance sheets were made out with, what was 
my surprise after Mr. Whitmore had gone through aU the sheets with me, and put his initials, and his derk had 
examined the vouchers relating to the same, and put his intitids to the separate items, and Mr. Whitmore paid 
me the compliment in saving, that although not made out in the usual form, yet, under my peculiar circumstances, 
he did not see how I oomd make out a better one ; what was my surprise on your Honour's looking at the 
same on the 11th of July, the next meeting, to say that it was not made out in the usual form, and that you 
would not look at it, as you could not make it out unless it was made out on the proper printed forms. There 
was I, after having been a month backward and forward to Mr. Smith, and paid him for no purpose, and three 
weeks trying my best, to find myself as far off as ever, and getting well aoused into the bargain. Yon then. 
Honoured Sir, heard what Mr. Wansh said, and you very kindly said, if I put myself in his hands, I might expect 

i'nstice done at the next meeting, and Mn Whitmore said the same. I did so, and had to wait day after day on 
tim vrith the promise of a great deal being done, and such a balance sheet being made out as was sure to be 
satisfactory On the 1st of August, ten days before this meeting, I found no balance sheet got ready, nor were 
they, at the time they should have been, filed. I had been waiting on him all this week, and my poor mother as 
iU as she could be, and when I left on the Saturdav no sheets had been filed, but even then every thing that 
could be satisfiustory from Mr. Waugh was promised ; and on the Tnesdi^ after I received a letter marked A., 
of whidi the following are extracts, relating to this business, which I answered, and sent the following aflSdavit, 
marked C, as requested ; and when I went up, Mr. Waugh still persisted all was right. At the meeting to go 
through the accounts, li^. Whitmore said quite raoagh to convince me the balance sheets were not correct ; but 
Mr. Waugh still said he should satisfy you. till the hour of meeting ; then he told me candidly that they were 
not such as you would pass, and that he must have further time, ai^ wanted me to say it was in consequence of 
my mother's illness, and ttiat I could not be in town to give him the required information. Now, I would pat 
it to your Honour how yon would have Mi, after having experienced such disappointment, particularly after I 
taw Mr. Jermy was in the Conrt^ and had got the feqf man up^ with him togive- emenca ai(amst ine that I had 
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told Mr. Waogh would be of the ntmost Mrrioe to me, snd he had talked of raqaettiii; yon to have him np. 
And my opinkm now is, if that man (that is FhiKp Bowgen, who was eaOai into the witness bos,) had heoi 
heard, he wonld hare been of the ntmost serrioe to me, as I have every reason to eipeot lie wonld have spoken 
the trnth, and answered any question that might have been pnt to him* either for or against me. I am miite 
rare he eovld not haTe given any evidence to show I have ever had my cash hook in my posse-tsion since abont 
a wedE or a fortnight belbre Michaebnas. He might have seen me take books answering the description Ig^ave 
|f 1^ ctuk book tM Mv estammaHon on the Wtk July, as I had several books that womd have answered that 
oeseription. Bnt, if I was on my death bed, I have nerer seen the eash book since the time I stated <m my 
esamination on the 11th Jnly ; therefore, I told Mr. Wangh I knew his (Bowgen*s) evidence wonld be material 
in my fiivonr, for he it is that can speak to Mr. Jermy^i going over the house, into almost every room, at 
diffnrent times, and once (a day or two after the officers were on the premises) one mommg when Iwu not there, 
mid none tfmyfamih up, Ab for his taking away the books himself it is ridicolons to think of; bnt what I 
always suspected, although I did not think it right to say so, was, that Stnbbs, a very bad character, and one of 
Mr, Jermyt eerwmie, ww was made bailiff for the occasion, had his instmctmns from either Mr. Jermy or Clarke, 
his solidtor, to take the books that were missing ; and, that after they found the importance they wonld have 
been to me, never wonld let me have them again ; for, although this witness Bowgen and his father were the 
persons who were pnt more in trust than any one else, and were trusted with the keys in preference to the others, 
whenever Mr. Jermy or Clarke came, Stnbbs was almost always sure to be the man who they need to take and 
onastion, before leamngy and eonstdt with and to instmd in all their secrets tmd underhand proceedtngs ; and my 
lenowing him to be capable of doing anything that was bad, I alwinrs expected that if I had not given a true and 
eonect statonent to my creditors^ on the ^h of OctobcoTj of all what money I had taken, that those books 
wonld have beeii brought forward against me ; therefore, nothing could be so bad for me as for Mr. Waogh not 
to be prepared with satisfactory balance sheets in proper time, for this last meeting on the 1st August I have 
aho sent yon. Honoured Sir, one of the Norwich papers, showing you how mnch to my disadvantage it will be 
tar me to have such a statement, as there pnblishea, standing open against me till the next meeting. It certsdnly 
is a moet absurd report of the case, yet stul it is apt to do me a very great deal of harm, to those who knew 
nothing of the business. 

I have this time pnt myself in the hands of an accountant recommended by Mr. Whitmore, and I do hope, 
under all the circunutances, your H<monr will be satisfied, if not I do not know what I shall do ; my mother is 
noet dangerously ill. Her will was made in 1884, it has never been altered; her money is all left to my 
ehildreD. (f she does not live till after I have got my certificate, I can call Qod to witness, I shall be left with- 
out m fiirthing I can call my own, but shall be entirely at the mercy of my children ; so I appeal to your Honour, 
onee more, to give me some advice how to act. Mr.Phinn, the Uounsellor for Salter, said, at the last meeting, 
he was happy to say, that he thonghtyour Honour would hear no more of this fiat. What he meant I know no 
more than a child, imless Mr. Wangh said anything to him to get an acKoumment, knowing he 
[Mr. Wangh] had no balance sheet fit to lay before your Honour. At all events I have not heard from any 
one since the meeting, and my mother being so dangerously ilL I requested Mr. Wangh not to call me np to 
town, till he could really attend to the business. Sometimes I really fed so bad, I think I shall go mad, 
when I consider how I have been treated. Jermy behaved the most like a villain to my poor mother about a 
month ago, and since she has been ill, when he was at her house, that it was possible for any man to behave. 
He knows as weU as I do, that every transaction that has taken place, between her and myself, has been a 
bond fide transaction — that she had suffident capital left by my father for such transactions, and a great deal 
more if required ; and yet he had the villainy to tell her that the transfer of the Potash stock and crop, by 
Tulnation, from her to me, was all a humbug, and that the present creditors intended taking that property to pay 
themselves, and their expenses, in opposing my getting my certificate ; and this was told to an old tenant who 
nevOT lived under any other fomily, and who was then dangerously ill — and this was said to a woman who, 1 am 
hanpy to say, is universally respected both by poor and rich, and a person who is as well known for her strict 
religions prmdples, as he is for having no rdision at all. And when, as every one expected, he was on his 
deaQi-bed, about two years ago, admitted this ract, and that it was of no use the dergyinan*s visiting him, as he 
eonld not/iray. Such bdng the case, it makes my blood curdle and tin^e in my veins in thinking over this 
business. And I know 1 shall oiTend your Honour by my personalities on those people if I go on ; but with the 
hope that Ood Almighty will stand by me, and my nine diildren, in the hour of adversity ; and that your 
Honour will devote an hour or two to the perusing of my case, and in giving me advice under my present 
diffienlties, is the prayer of your Honour's most 

Bn O. C. Eane, Esq. Humble and obedient Servant^ 

4|, Upper Brook Street. JAMES B. RUSH. 

On the same day he wrote the letter to Mr. Fane^ he wrote a 
second to Mr. Waugh. 

Felmingham, 14th August, 1848. 

Beak Sir — I recdved your letter j^esterday, with the two copies, and am verv much obliged to ^rou. I will 
put it to yon to place yonrsdf in mv situation, knowing all drcumstanoes as von do, and then to say if you would 
not display some show of dissatisraction. You say 1 will neither be ruled by the Commisdoner, the Offidal 
Assignee, nor von. There never was any one more wronely accused. In the first place 1 applied at the Court 
and particularly requested dther the messenger or the deiks — I also asked Mr. Whitmore and his derks — to give 
me some name who had plent;^ of practice, to make out my balance sheets, bnt none of them would do so, telling 
me that they never interiered in such matters. You gave me some name, and told me to enquire if he stood well 
in the Court, but when I enquired at both offices no one knew any thing about him. 1 told you of an accountant, 
a gentleman who lodged at tne same house I did, and jjtou said I had better speak to him ; when 1 did so, he 
Yery candidly told me he never interfered with any but in the linen drapery line, and was fully employed in that 
Une, bnt he would take me to a friend of his, who would introduce me to a person in every way qualified for such 
business. He did so, and Mr. Smith, the accountant who 1 was introduced to, seemed to have a great deal of 
bnsmess, and plenty of other people's iMilance sheete in hand, and seemed quite as confident as yourself that every 
thing would turn out satisfiirtory, and that 1 should get an appointment fbr my certificate at the first meeting. 
JU soon aa I saw the balance sheets, I told him they wonld not do ; I should not be satisfied if I was a creditor, 
hut he stSU persisted that they would, and you saw the result. I showed 'Mr. Whitmore the accounts that Mr. 
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. Smith made his balance sheets from. He at once said that they were mnch more satis&ctory, and he could not 
see but, if th^ were got out in a propw balance sheet form, but thqr vould do. I was, after a considerable deal 
of time and trouble, able to find the same sized paper as Mr. Smitfc^s, and made the balance sheets out as &r as 
I could, considering the pecoliarity of my accounts, as near alike other people's balance sheets as possible, and 
Hr. Whitmore, after going through them very carefully, and his clerks examining the Touchers, said, althousfa 
they were not made out in the form sudi balance sheets are usually made out, he did not see how thf^ could be 
made out much better, considering the peculiar documents vxA circumstances I had to deal with, and moreover 
was so kind as to say he thought it was an honest account. You also saw the result of those ; the greatest 
objection to them was the paper th^ were made out on, and the manner in which I had answered some of their 
insolent and vexations questions, xou also heard what both the Commissioner and Mr. Whitmore then said 
about my placing myself in your hands. Did I not follow their advice to the letter, although two or three diqri 
before the sheets should have been filed, I could see plainly how it would be ; and did I not hint as much to yon. 
What was your answer P Why not to tronUe myself that you should not have took it in hand unless you meant 
to see me through, and that you assured me I should pass triumphantly when the time came for filing the sheets. 
You still held out the same, and I have not the least doubt but you were sincere in your professions ; and when 
Mr. Whitmore and the derks questioned me about your being so behind, my answer to them all was, I know yon 
meant well ; and I also told them I did not despair, as I Imew yon to be so exceedingly clever, that you were 
capable of doing almost impossibilities, and that if you did not succeed in this instance, that it would lie entirehr 
owing to the multiplicity of business you had in hand — and so it was — ^you never gave yourself time to go through 
the accounts, nor did you see that the copies were correct before they were filed, or you could not have made such 
mistakes as you did-— and I am quite sure, if you would be candid, yon were ashamed of them yourself when 

ru sat down with I and Mr. Whitmore to go through them. Mr. Whitmore asked me what it aU meant, 
told him you were pressed to death almost with business, and I was sorry I should have to suffer for it, 
although you wanted me, after you found the incorrectness of the balance sheets, to allow you to say it was 
in consequence of my mother's illness, Ihat I could not attend on you to give the required information. Yon 
know as well as I do that was all fudge, that I was at your's day after day, and in town, at considerable expense 
and inconvenience, in consequence of my poor mother's illness, on purpose to wait on you if requisite, and yet 
yon never went into the business till the time the sheets ought to have been prepared for filing. Tet on the 
face of aU this you now turn on me and say I have always acted contrary to your commissioners* and Mr. Wliit- 
more*s advice. Mr. Whitmore, now seeing the case, I hope in its true light, has very kindly recommended a 
proper accountant to make out the sheets, and I hope all will be right at the next meeting, except that my poor 
mother having breathed her last yesterday, I am now, I can call Goil to witness, left without a penny I ean call 
my own ; and yet you think I complain, without a reason, that proper balance sheets were not med in time for 
me to get my certificate the last time. I say once more, place yourself in my situation — ^knowing all circam— 
stances as you doj or ought to do, and I think, you might think as I do, that you at least ought to hesitate 
before you pass sentence. If I know you I shall expect you will support me to the utmost of your abilities a'fe 
ihe next meeting. I know what it is to have such support when you see your way dear, and I only wish tb^ 
balance sheet had been all right the last time, for I am very near aTraid we shall never have the opportnni^ 
a^n as we had then, as Bowg^ was the very man that I had told you we wanted to show Jermy off in * 
nght colours. 

Geo. Waugh, Esq. I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

5, Great James Street, Bedford Bow. JAMES B. RUSH. 

Great James Street, Bedford Row, 24th July, 1848. 

Deab, Sib^I have completed your new balance sheet, after a very great deal of labour, from five until ha_ 
past ten yesterday, and from five until eight o'clock this morning, and nad three copies of it made, with whicb. 
am to attend the official assignee at ten this morning, in Basinghall Street. 

I Think it will be very desirable for you to have the next meeting and examination well stated in the Norwi^ 
Papers. I will get it done in London, but you must see and arrange with the Editor before von come up 
insert the report. GEORGE WAUGH- 

Mr. Wau^ wrote for me to go up on Wednesday morning, but I wrote in answer I could not, as my motbm.^ 
remained so very ill. I also wrote to say, as my mother was so ill, could not attend the next meeting, woulA it 
not be desirable that an affidavit should be prepared for her to verify the bond fide transactions mentioned m tSr^Kie 
balance sheet I made out for the 11th July, as she could very conscientiously do so in all the transactiosos 
between us. 

On the 26th I received the following letter, marked B : 

Great James Street. Bedford Row, 25th July, 1848* 
Deae Sir->I am very sonr to hear so sad an account of your poor mother, and cannot think of cfdling ^^xQl 
to town, nor I am sure will Mr. Whitmore, to whom I will shew your letter, whilst she remains in her pre»^>i( 
state. I send you an affidavit for her to make, if she can do so without being harassed or troubled about it, Ib^vt 
not otherwise, as I am quite sure the official assignee and commissioner will, under the drcumstances, dispexii^ 
with it, and I care for no one else, but will write you by to night's post, addressed to Eebningham. 

In great haste, I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully. GEORGE WAUGIC- 

Mr. J. B. Rush, Railway Terminus, Norwich. 
P. S. — The affidavit must tie made before a solicitor. Master Extraordinary in Chancerv, and sent up to nifiT^ 
or to-morrow night. I send your balance sheet, to be returned with the affidavit If there is time, let ^^ 
affidavit be re-copied to be sworn to, but if not, let it be as it is. 

MBMORANDUM of a statement made by Mr. White, of the Firm of Trehem and White, Solidtors, on theSSOth 

^iiiay of June, 1848, in the Bankruptcy Court, before Commissioner Pane, Esq. in the case of J. B. Riu»^'' 

^'i^ankrupti^. 

d:)0[L7n^ay, the 20th June, Mr. White, Sohdtor, stated to Commissioner Pane, Esq. that the original deb^ ^ 

IftriSalter'a was all for goods bought at a public sale by auction, where Mr. Salter was unctioneer, who '«'>* 

accountable' to his employers for the proceeds; and that the threshing machine, sold for £17, was indodsd ui 
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«neh bill deliyered, and that, it was purchased by anction in the same manner as all the other articles set down in 
bill delivered, althoagh Mr. Salter afterwards agreed to take it again and deduct the amount from his bill. 

On this statement being made by Mr. White, who is the town solicitor for Mr. Clarke and Mr. Salter. Mr. 
finah said he could not doubt for a moment that Mr. White had been informed that such was the case, or he 
would not have made such a statement ; but the fact was, it was in direct variance with the truth, that the 
threshing machine in question was not bought by auction, nor was it ever bought by Mr. Rush—that it was Mr. 
Suiter's own private property, and it was with another that Mr. Salter had for sale— that Mr. Salter offered to 
let Mr. Rush have either on trial — that if th^ suited him they should not fall out about the price — that he took 
tile one that was Mr. Salter's, but, on trial, found it was of no use, and Mr. Salter took it airam, or gave instruc- 
tions to Mr. Hu^ns, farmer, of East Carlton, in Norfolk, to hold it in his custody for iiim, before his (Mr. 
BtHter,) ever having made a demand for the same. Such being the case, Mr. White .must have been wrongly 
informed. 

Mr. White stiUpermted in hia staiement being correct, and said Mr, JRtuh had given Mm the information htmseif. 

Copy of a letter to R. G. C. fane, Esq. 
I hope your Honour will excuse the liberty I take in sending you a copy of the above memorandum. If you 
em call to mind the substance, as being correct, oi what took place at the last meeting of my creditors on the 
30th of June last, I shall esteem it as a great favour, as I intend at the next meeting, on the 11th inst. to show 
tiiat so for as my ever having given Mr. White the mformatiou therein alluded to, that it was impossible for me 
to have ever thought of making such statement, and that he, of all others, must or ought to have known that his 
ititement about the machine was incorrect ; but that he persisted in it for the purpose of showing my conduct to 
Mr. ShQter to be what it ought not to have been, and that he would stop at no statement, however foise, to carry 
out has assertions. Why I take the liberty of sending your Honour the above statement and this letter is, that 
your honour may judge, firom what you have heard yourself, the nature of the opposition offered against me, and 
that the parties employed against me do not stop at trifles to accomplish their encu. 

I am, Sir, your humble and obedient servant. 

The following is the Report of tlie Bankruptcy Meeting: — 

COURT OF BANKRUPiMDT, LONDON.—Thubstoat. [Before Mr. Commissioner Rme.] 

Re Rt7sh*s Bankut7ptct. 

Wtmondham. — This day, James Blomfield Rush, an extensive farmer and cattle dealw, of Wymondham, in 
Norfolk, came up, by adjournment, to pass his last examination. 

Mr. Duncan appeared for Mr. Salter, the assignee, to oppose ; Mr. Jermy, the Recorder of the city of Norwich, 
Attended in person ; and Mr. Waugh, solicitor, of Great James Street, Bedford Row, appeared on b^alf of the 
bttkmpt. 

In addition to the voluminous and detailed accounts filed by Mr. Smith, Mr. Rush, and Mr. Waugh, on behalf 
of the bankrupt previously to the last meeting, a forther balance sheet was fornished ten days since by Mr. 
I1ioma», whidi commenced September, 1847, and ended the 9th of May last, and was thus summed up ; — 

Db. £. s. d. i Cb. £. 8. d. 

To sundry creditors . . r . 642 16 8 | By debtors 15 12 

l>itto, holding security . . . 5438 18 '. Property in dispute . . . . 66 1 4 



Capital 566 4 4 

X Jenny, creditor in respect of da- 
ma^ recovered against me in an 
action for breach of covenant, the 
present amount of whose debt is 
disputed by me . . • . 477 10 10 

iKents received for Potash form . 115 



Total . . . £7238 9 10 



Ditto, in the hands of creditors . 5400 
Property taken under distress for rent 

in October, 1847, which realized, 

exclusive of the valuation £844. 

18s. 6d. 
Expenses, domestic and personal 
Interest and mortgage . . 
Losses 

Total . 



252 17 

138 18 

1365 1 


6 




£7238 9 


10 



^ ^Cr. Duncan — ^I appear on the part of the assignee to oppose the bankrupt. The matter has been several 
^^ikies before your Honour ; and, as you may recollect, my learned friend, Mr. Phinn, appeared on the last 
^^^casion, but scarcely had he opened the case, before the bankrupt's solicitor made some offer to pay certain 
I^^iaes, with the view of superseding the fiat. 

^^ ^r. Commissioner Pane— No, no; he never made any such proposaL Mr. Waugh said that it was objected 
^^ the bankrupt had not rendered such accounts as could pass this Court, and after some discussion, I consented 
H^at the case should be adjourned, it having been intimated to me that some arrangemmit was likely to be entered 
^to which would be taiisfaetory to all parties. 

Mr. Duncan — ^Well, that being so, no arrangement has been entered into, and the first notice we had of this 
'^^eting was from the officer of your Court, that a fresh balance sheet had been filed ten days ago ; and I shall be 
l^ole to satisfy your Honour that, as a matter of foct, although not in form, it does not materidly differ from the 
former accounts, and is as nnsatisfifictory as can be. In October he called his creditors to^ethor and paid them 
^^^ 6d. in the pound, and immediately afterwards he denuded himself of every fiurthing of his property. He did 
'^t bring his property to his creditors and say you may do as you like with it, but he dealt with it himself just 
^ lie thought proper. The bankrupt was sometimes lifing in Paris and sometimes in London, and some of the 
^^^ditors, and among them the assignee, would not accept the composition of 128. 6d. in the pound, upon which 
^« banlorupt came to this Court owing £600 odd. The whole of the live and dead stock and utensils of three 
^^tns had passed into the possession of his mother ; and as respected Potash farm, he stated, in answer to the 
^^th requisition — ** I shall give no information as to my mother's property." It would be found that all the 
^^aikble assets went away n*om the bankrupt immediately before the bankruptcy, and there was not sufiicient left 
^ pay one shilling in the pound. We believe the whole of the accounts to be fictitious, and that the balance 
*«L^ has becan made up without vouchers. Your Honour will see that we put to him certain requisitions to 
*«*«wer. 

the Commissioner — Yes, and I thought more unreasonable ones could not be. You might as well have pot 
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before him a Bill in Chancery to answer. He shoold have been asked to answer your ctoestions vwa voce, and 
you have no right to expect he can answer a Bill in Chancery. 

Mr. Duncan — Yes, but he has had plenty of time to answw them. 

The Commiisioanr — ^Time I Time f Yes, but yon should have given him plenly of money as well as time. I 
shall not be made the instrument to oppress bankrupts. My duty is to protect the Bankrupt as well as his 
creditors, and not allow him to be oppressed by heavy expenses, arising out of legal assistance. 

Mr. Duncan— We have called for a debtor and creditor account between himsSf and mother, and that cannot 
be given vwa voce. He states that £976. 9s. was due from to him to his mother, and we do not believe that he 
owmI her anything, but that the money was given to him. We find an agreement between the bankrupt and his 
mother, in which she agrees to advance £400 after the 1st of September, and we do not find it carried to hia 
account. 

Mr. Waugh — ^Yes, indeed, it is. You are labouring under misapprehensions and have been misinstmcted. 
. The Commissioner — ^The question is, whether these accounts are correct or not. He has furnished yon with 
information to enable you to fix your attention upon particular points, and, if the whole of the accounts aie wrong, 
parts must also be wrong ; but I cannot follow a long rambling host of objections. Point out in what reftpect 
uie accounts are wrong. 

Mr. Duncan — ^Yon have ordered that a better cash account should be filed. 

The Commissioner — No, I did not I said it appeared necessary that better aooounts should hi filed, but I 
made no order at all. It may happen that better accounts cannot be furnished. 

Mr. Whitmore (the oflBcial assignee.) He has famished a cash account. 

Mr. Duncan — ^Then I will call your Honour's attention to an item in No. 4 and No. 2 balance i^heets. 

The Commissioner — ^I will have things done in a regular way. I will not listen to anything in number 1, 3, 
or S balance sheets, except to point out anything in No. 4 that is incorrect I have nothing to do with the 
former balance sheets. He now comes to pass his examination on these last accounts. 

Mr. Duucan — ^Then, if you look to page 18 in the new balance sheet, you will find that the produce of his corn, 
live and dead stock, &c. reidised £4797 ; and there is a difference of £997 in the statement in balance dieet, No. 
2, as it is there put down at £3,800. This agrees with the accounts furnished his creditors, and we want a copy 
of that account, and have asked lor it over and over again. 

Mr. Waugh — And we have furnished it long ago. ^ 

The Commissioner — ^Fray do not interrupt. I vrish to understand the objection of the plaintiff before eaDing 
on the defendant for an answer. 

Mr. Duncan — ^Well, I was about to point out that there was a discrepancy of £1000, less £3. 

The Commissioner — ^No there is not. Bothmav be fiedse or both may be true for anything I know, but the tmm 
items do not relate to the same period. They refer to different dates. I disclaim against your representatiooft^ 
but I vrill assume what you state is true— -what has that to do with this meeting P 

Mr. Duncan — ^Your Honour will remember Mr. Jermy put in an execution into the bankrupt's &rm, who 
the labour books, cash book, and others, were taken away ; and, as he had not those books, he could not give j 
particular accounts. Now, I shall be able to shew you tha4; thcrj^ never went out of his possession at aUL I 
about to examine Mr. Jermy and another person, and then I will put in eight depositions from different 
to shew he never lost the books at all. 

The Commissioner — ^Then you are going to establish an universal negative. I cannot see how yon can pro"v4 
that the books were not taken away if you call a thousand persons, and even if -you did do so, that will not pn^^^r^ 
that he has them. > 

Mr. Duncan — No ; but I am going to shew that they were removed in a chest to a certain room, and depoeCfc^ 
in a closet, after being locked up, and that he has stated he had a duplicate key ot the lock. 

The Commissioner — ^You had better examine the bankrupt I do not know if the other side wishet 
witnesses to go out of Court. 

Mr. Waugn said he certainly did. 

The Commissioner — ^Then let all the witnesses be out of Court, or I will not examine them. 

Mr. Duncan — I propose to put in eight depositions, and call Mr. Bowgen and Mr. Jenny. 

The Commissioner^— Then you must retire ; Mr. Jermy must also retire. 

The witnesses having gone out of Court, the bankrupt was examined to the following effect : — I kept a 
book and several labour books. (He gave a minute description of each.) An execution was pnt into my 
hy Mr. Jermy, on the 10th or 11th of October. 1 believe the books were then in a closet in my bed room i 
the officers came in. I had not looked at my cash book for a week before. I had an iron chest, but I did 
use it for the purpose of keeping my books in it. I used it for keeping papers of estate sales, my plate, and my 
auctioneer's books in it, but I did not keep my farm books in it. I had ceased being an auctioneer fonr or fiw 
years. I do not believe I ever put mv cash book or any &rm book in that iron chest in my life. The last time 1 
saw the cash book was about a week before the officers came in, and it was then in the closet. I saw some ol iht 
labour books after tlie distress, but^I then saw that some of them were gone, and I missed the cash book. I tiuB^ 
I missed the cash book on the 17th of October. The officers were still in possession. There were twb BowgeM^ 
Bddemont, Stubbs, Drake, Kemp, and Houghton. 

The Commissioner — How came such a host to go in and seize one poor man's tilings P 

Mr. Duncan — It is a dangerous thing in the country to seize a man*s goods. 

Mr. Waugh — He was eaten up by law expences. 

The Commissioner (with evident astonishment) — Surely they did not charge for each man in possession f 

Mr. Waugh-— Your Honour wiU see the account. It speaks for itself. 

Examination resumed — ^There was a meeting of my creditors on the 16th of October, and as they were not 
satisfied, 1 went to look for my cash book on the 17th, as they wanted further accounts and vouchers. I mentioBf' 
to my housekeeper, Emily Sandford, that I had lost my cash book. I did not mention it to any of the men |> 
possession. Mr. Waugh first came down on the 16th, and slept at my house, and on the 16th, we went >b *^ 
to Norwich to the mec^ng of creditors. He left for London by the mail, and I dept at Norwich that night. Ob 
the 17th, I went to look after tiiC books. The door of my bed room h&A. been forced, and the door of my doiBt 
was open. I first knew that the door had been broken open from Emily Sandford. Mr. Waugh retaned to 
Norwich on the 20th, and I told him of my loss. I had made out my accounts in the first instance as satisfiteAiiT 
as I could, for I knew what money I had, and I told Mr. Waugh, and he wrote it down in pencil in the ^S*^ 
eairiage at we came down. Ido not recollect that I ever said to any of the officers or to any one hot Mr. IViNp 
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that I had lost my books. I did not do so, because my creditors appeared to be satisfied on the 20th, signed an 
agreement to take the composition, and shook hands with me in a very friendly manner. I did not look after 
my labour books until Mr. Jermy brought an action against me for breach of covenant. Then I looked most 
earefiilly for them, as they would have been most materitS to me, and I went to a great expense to supply the 
information at the trial which those labour books would have supplied. I was turned forcibly out of possession 
by Jermy in November. 
The Commissioner — Why did yon not bring an action against him P 
Mr. Wangh — I did advise him to do so, but Jermy is a great man in his county. 

The Commissioner — ^Then yon think the prejudice is against the small man. I thought it generally prevailed 
against the great. I should not be afraid of a Jury if I was the small man. (A laugh.) 
Mr. Wangh — Perhaps not, in London. 

The Commissioner— And you think, in the country, fiunnert take part with the landlords ; I should have 
thoaght they wonld rather have taken part with the tenants. It seems very odd if it is not so. 

Mr. Wan^h — ^The Jurors and the kndlords are more closely connected in the country, than in London. 
Examination continued — I do not know when 1 came back, that I found the other doors of the rooms in the 
bouse locked or unlocked. All I know is, that my bed room door was burst open when I returned. When I 
left for Loudon, before the 16th, there was a large desk and an iron chest in my bed room. I tliink both were 
k)eked, but I am not sure the iron chest was. They were removed from my best bed room, to my sleeping room. 
The door of that room was kept locked by the oflficers, I had not a duplicate key, but I think there were three 
or four locks which the same keys would fit. I don't recollect having opened the door with a key in my posses- 
sion. It is possible I may have said to Bowgen, that the key of one door would open the other. The iron 
diest and large desk were taken before the sale, by private contract, by me, for my mother, at Mr. Jenny's sug- 
gestion. Jermy examined the iron chest before the sale, and took out a paper 

Mr. Wangh— I do not think it is at all necessary for me to ask the bankrupt any questions. There were six 
or seven men in possession, and it is a double house. 

Philip Bowgen was then called and said — I am a plumber, residing at Wymondham I was employed by my 

lither, who is mirish constable, to take possession of the bankrupt's goods, at Stanfield Hall farm, for Mr. Jermy, 

on the 11th Oct. The bankrupt was not there. The bankrupt's bed room was locked, it was forced by other 

■en. I saw an iron chest ana a large desk, and a quantity of papers tied up in bundles, but I saw no books in 

the diest. Li the desk there were some papers and small books. He stated to me that he did not want my 

keys, as he could go where he liked without them. Kemp gave me the keys, and I kept them. The closet in the 

bedroom was locked. Miss Sandford made some nonsense about it, and Kemp said, never mind let it go. She 

>lto made some nonsense about bursting open the bed room door, and said she wodd rather have bursted open 

W master's door herseH The lock >as not forced off, but the spring I suppose was bad, and flew back, as we 

oould lock it again. 1 never went into that room but once afterwards with Mr, Rush. The key of the bed room 

•»• left in the door. The bankrupt and Miss Sandford could go into the room. On the 11th he passed through 

Uie house, but did not go up stairs. Neither Miss Sandford, or any one else, complained to me that a book had 

^n lost. 

jMt. Wangh — There were altogether four distresses put in. 

Cross-examined — I was there 28 days. 1 only went to bed once. Jermy came three or four times while I was 
^en. 1 forget the first time he was there, but I think Jermy and Rush came together, but I am not sure. 

Sanknipt — This man told me himsdf that Je^my came one morning very early by himself, and went over 
tbe honse and looked into bH the rooms, even where the children and Miss Sandlord were in bed. 
^Ilie witness denied he had ever said so. 

C^t is important to recollect that this man was to be called to prove he had seen Mr. Rush remove his books — 
^^ sadi question however was asked him, nor did he venture to make any such statement. After the publication 
**f "the former report, it is but justice to the bankrupt to make this reraark.l 

Xsaac Jermy, Esq. was then examined, and said— I am the Recorder of Norwich, and landlord of Stanfield Hall 
^1^^ Felminghfun farms. 1 also hold a mortgage on Potash farm, and the bankrupt has the equity of redemption. 
*- l>ut a distress in Stanfield Hall farm on tne Monday, for half-a-year's rent, and on the Tuesday for a whole 
^^'sar's rent. I distrained on both farms. The rent, subject to deductions, was £700 on Stanfield Hall farm, and 
'^ the other £270, with deductions. The reason of my putting in a distress 'was that Mr. Clarke, a solicitor, who 



'^^td hired Stanfield Hall, sent a communication to me, while I was residing at my other house near the sea, 

JJ^taieh induced me to go over to Rush's. I saw six thrashing machines at work, and several dressing machines. 

-■^Hree of the thrashing machines were at work in tibe bams, and three in the fields, which alarmed me very much. 

The Commissioner — ^Ah ! that is you thought he was making haste to deprive you of your rights, and that 

^On would be as hasly. 

Witness — No, 1 did not, for I went to Potash farm, and there I saw a hundred fine bullocks, many score of 

^j^cep, a great number of pigs, about 260, which I was told were worth 45s. each pig, and when I saw the 

^^vesMng machines being worked with exoedUngly good horses, and the dressing machines also well horsed, I 

^^s so satisfied that I thought, as a landlord, it would be wrong to distrain (although I had warrants in my 

pocket at the time prepared, by n^y own solicitor), as there was properly enough to pay me, and I returned home 

^^ Yarmouth. On the Sunday morning I had an express sent over to me to go to Stanfield Hall farm. I went 

^*^«re, and there 1 saw everything in a most lamentable state. There was complete ruin, and such a scene as I 

*^^ver in my lite had before seen ; neaps of straw were over the £B.rm to such an height that you could walk 

^Ver the top of the cattle sheds. 

Mr. Commissioner Fane — Do you mean to say the straw was piled up above the tops of the beast sheds P 

Mr. Jenny— Yes. If yon come to thrash out for a fortnight or three weeks the straw will accumulate 

^^oeedingly. Sir, 1 state to you a fact, and if you do not choose to believe me, I cannot help it. 

The Commissioner (reprovingly) — I do not think that is a very decent mode of expression in a Court of Justice^ 

^hen I am explaining to you the difficulties which present themselves to my mind. 

Mr. Wangh — And from a barrister too. ' 

^lir. Jermy continued — I passed over the roofs of the sheds and dropped over the walls into the farm yafff. 

Aliere were immense heaps of straw lying about in all directions, and under one of them 1 found a fat pi^, wh^eh 

^Bst have been there six weeks. I understood there was an iron chest in his hou^ with money in it, and \'ii& 

^sked to break it open, but I wonld not do it until some days afterwards, as I thought it might contain paj^s^ 

>alu only to himself. 1 never was but once above Uie ground floor in Euslrs houa^. Eush^ent With Me 

E ........ ..,. ._..,T^... 
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apstairs and opened the chest. I expected to find £600 and upwards. I turned over some papers bat saw no 
money. 

The Commissioner — ^Why did you expect to find that ? 

Witness - Because his mother told me she had paid him for the valuation of the stock on Potash farm £600 
and more on the previous Saturday. On Sunday the 10th, the name of the bankrupt was taken off his carts, and 
her name was put upon them. It appeared to be a colourable possession. That ladv died about a week since. I did 
not take either cash book or labour book from the farm. I did not authorize anybody to remove the books. The 
paper I took out of the chest was the draft of an unexecuted will of my father. I had the bankrupt's consent. 

Cross-examined — It was the 5th of October when I went over the farm and was satisfied, and on the 10th I 
returned and found the straw in such a mountainous state. The two farm yards will cover nearly a quarter of 
an acre. 

The uommissiouer — ^Do you think this material P What if Mr. Jenny has exaggerated a good deal, you do not 
deny your client proceeded with great haste P 

Mr. Waugh -I was going to shew your Honour that his statement is incredible, when he says a pig had been 
buried under straw for six weeks, and yet that he was satisfied only five days before with the appearance of the 
farm. 

Mr. Jenny — ^I did not see the pig. 

Mr. Waugh — Oh, then you have been talking about what somebody else told you ; as a barrister you ought to 
have known better. 

Mr. Duncan— I now propose to put in the depositions of the different persons who were in possession. We 
have been at great expense already, and as there is not a fiurthing in the estate, we did not bring them up to 
London. 

Mr. Waugh— I hope the depositions will not be received, but that the parties will be brought up, as I have to 
cross-examine them. They have nothins to do with the question of the accounts of to-day being satisfactory or 
not, and I hope your Honour will pass the bankrupt. 

The Commissioner — The main question is, whether the non-production of this cash book has been satisfactorily 
and reasonably accounted for. The bankrupt says he left home on the 11th and returned on the 16th, when a 
meeting of the creditors took place. He looked for it between that and the 20th, and what became of it, he does 
not pretend to say ; hut he says—" I found the bedroom door open, and I got my housekeeper to assist me in 
liearching for it, but 1 have not been able to find it." He then made out the best account he could for his 
creditors without the use of that book. Then he says, on the 20th, when we again met the creditors, I satisfied 
them ; and as I thought I had got over my difficulties, I thought no more about it. So much for the cash book. 
Then as to the labour books, he says, they have vanished ; and, contrary to my expectations, Mr. Jermy brought 
an action against me for breach of covenant in my lease. He says— I did not think I should have occasion for 
these books, but when an action was brought against me, I looked about more anxiously for them - particularly 
the labour books — ^because they would have supplied me with some valuable information, which I vras put to 
considerable expense to obtain ; but from that time, when I missed them, up to the present, 1 could not find them^ 
although my labour books would have peculiarly benefitted me in defending an action brought against me by my^ 
landlord. Well, he says, that is the mode I account for the non-production of them, and if I make a guess, E 
should say they were taken possession of while searching for other things during the time the execution was in. 
my house. Then, it was said, this was not a satisfactory reason ; and the question for me to determine is^ 
whether he had given such a reasonable explanation, as tiiat he should ever pass his examination P Now it? 
appears that he laid his affairs before all his creditors twice, and they seemed perfectly satisfied, all but on» 
creditor. 

Mr. Duncan — No ; that is not so. To the amount of £642. 

The Commissioner — ^Yes ; but taking out Poster's debt of £56, who does not oppose, his own solicitor £126^ 
who is here to support liim, and his mother £200, Mr. Salter's debt is the only one of any amount. The others^ 
I see, are nearly all £3, £5, or £8. 

Mr. Waugh — And in making a composition, we never take such small sums in, but pay in full. Some oKT 
them, too, have been contracted subsequentiiy. Salter's debt was but £99, and the rest is for law cost^*- 
subsequently incurred. 

The Commissioner — So that of all the creditors, amounting to nearly £8,000, there was but one, Mr. Salter, o^^ 
Atfleborough, whose debt was £100, who was not satisfied with the arrangement entered into. The bankrupt^ 
after the composition, finding that he had other difficulties to contend with, makes himself a bankrupt, and theiv- 
this George Salter comes forward, chooses liimself assignee, and is the only creditor who opposes. JSut not onl]^ 
is the opposition carried on with great eagerness on the part of Sidter, hut I am told that I am not to pass thi^ 
man's examination from the circumstance of some books not being forthcoming. I do not blame Mr. Jermy fo^' 
putting in the execution — ^indeed, I should have been surprised, as a landlord, considering the extraordinar]^ 
proceedings he had witnessed, if he had not distrained. But it was said that six or seven men were put ixm^ 
possession, which must have produced considerable confusion, and the bankrupt says I have not the books andi- 
cannot find them ; I have made diligent search for them, and so long ago as the 20th of October, I communicated 
to Mr. Waugh, my solicitor, that I could not find them. 

Mr. Waugh — ^And I can corroborate that upon oath, if necessary. 

The Commissioner — ^Then it is sought to put in a number of depositions ; but even if they were read, I coul^ 
not come to the conclusion that this man has perjured himself, and therefore I am of opinion the cash book ha^ 
been sufficiently accounted for. 

Mr. Duncan then shortly examined the bankrupt as to some items in his balance sheet, but an affidavit fit)n>- 
Mrs. Rush (sworn shortly before her death) was put in to establish the bona Jides of the transaction^ 
between them. The Learned Counsel concluded by calling for the original valuations of the property sold tc7 
the mother. 

Mr. Waugh — The purchaser has the original valuations. All of them were produced at the meeting of 
creditors at Norwich, and copies have been furnished the official assignee. 

Mr. Duncan — ^With respect to this point, our belief is that he sold the property to his mother at a very small 
price, and to convince us, if we are wrong, we have asked him to give us these valuations which he might have 
got from his mother, but we have not had any information up to this moment. If the property had been sold hf 
pubhc auction we slmuld know something more about it, but it was sold to the mother bv private contract. 

The Commissioner — ^It was either sold or not to the mother. If it was not bona fide sold, then it is a fraud. 
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and YOU may proceed to set it aside. I shall require no farther information from this bankrupt. The circnmstanceft 
of this case are very extraordinary, and it is very difficult to account for the manner in which this opposition 
has been conducted and fron^ very extraoidinary motives. I shall substitute for any judgment of my own the 
judgment of the creditors at Norwich, a very large body, whose debts amounted to several thousand pounds, and 
who were satisfied to accept a composition of 12s. 6d. in the pound. They dealt with tbe bankrupt as an honctl 
man who had met with misfortunes, and there was but one creditor whose opposition had driven him into this 
Court, and who was now following up that opposition with an eagerness it was difficult to account for. Many 
frivolous objections have been taken, and I am satisfied that if the bankrupt's case had been properly presented 
in the first instance to this Court, and he had acted with more prudence and discretion and less temper, he would 
have got through his difficulties much sooner. I consider he has given sufficient explanations to satisfy this one 
creditor, and therefore shall require no further information from mm, but shall pass his examination. Passed 
accordingly. 

His Honour — ^Let the earliest day be fixed for certificate. 

The 16th of September was then appointed. 

The following letters relative to the bankruptcy were found in the closet : — 

Copy of Letter without date (London Post Mark, November 16, 1847), from James Blomfield Rush to 

James Blomfield Rush, Jun. 

Bull and Mouth, St Martin's-le-Grand, London. 
DsAB James — As Mr. Jermy did not come up to town yesterday, I expect he and his friend Clarke were after 
something new. If any thing was done by either of them respecting my business, or interfering with you in 
removing your grandraother^s manure, &c. I shall expect to find a letter at the Angel, Islington, for me to-morrow 
morning, and if any thing has occurred since kst night and eleven to-morrow, I shall expect a letter from you 
sent up by the 11 25 to-morrow under cover, directed to R. Mo8eley,Esq. and give to the guard of that train, 
and see that Mr. Seeley send it. You can seal mine up in the inside of his, so as he cannot tell what is in it, and 
Mr. SeeW will not want to know but it is for him. All you want to say in his is — 
SiKr— You will very much oblige my father by giving him the enclosed. I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

J. B. RUSH, Jun. 
And I will be at the station to receive it when the train arrives at half-past four. Tell Charles not to have too 
many horses, carts, &c. on the land at a time, and be sure, on no pretence, to let them go on the Wymondhara 
land. Let me know if you have seen the Recorder, or if he has been to the men, or any thing that has taken 
place. Waiting your reply, directed to me at the Bull and Mouth, St. Martio's-le-Grand, 

I am, dear James, yours truly, 
(Harked Joseph Howe.) JAMES B. RUSH. 

Copy of Letter without date, (London Post Mark, 22nd November, 1847,) from James Blomfield Bush to James 

Blomfield Rush, jun. 

Bull and Mouth, St. MartinVle-Grand. 

Deae Jaxes — I duly received vour letter by the 4 20 train this afternoon, and must say you, Fisher, and Race, 
"1 acted as I could wish, and tell them they shall not take any harm from what will follow. Let them take a 
warrant out against you if they dare ; and ii they do anything to Race tell him he shall be well paid for it, but 
no Magistrate will interfere who is not as bad as Jermy. I cannot say exactly when I shall be home, as I want 
to stay now I am here and get forward with the case against Jermy. I want to be well prepared for him before I 
employ force myself; when I do we shall then see what right a police have to interfere for Jermy. You may 
nave the domestic sent for me on Thursday, by the 10 o'clock train, and Charles had better pay all those off that 
•J|B not wanted. I forgot to leave any money with you, but ask Miss Hart for what he want until I come home. 
If they should carry points to extremities with you and you should want bail, ask Mr. Stannarer to order that for 
^% but I think as daring as they are they dare not go so far as that. Write to me by every night's post, to the 
I'lul and Mouth, and tell me what is going on, and tell Miss Sandford 1 am much better. :. 

^ I am, dear James, yours truly, -^ 

(Marked Joseph Howe.) JAMES B. RUSH. 

-J What have they done with the horses and ploughs P 

° S.— Send the valuation book that 1 left in the parlour up as a parcel to me by the train to morrow night, tht 
one that I gave you to look at as being done neatly. 



While these proceedings were going on, Rush still kept in active operation 
*fle suit against Mr. Jermy regarding the estate. Among the documents which 
"five come to light, these letters have been discovered. They bring the case 
J^early up to the time of the murder : — 

Copy of Letter from James Blomfield Rush to Mr. Lamer. 

jv Wyraondham, 15th January, 184<8. 

the?'^* Sib, -I have to-day written to Mr. Waugh, to say that as soon as I get Mr. Bethel's opinion, I will fix 

i^^ime to meet you and Mr. Jermy at his house, to have some settlement as to how and what terras the 

JJppess is to be gone on with, and an agreement signed to that effect. I expected to have done so this week, 

^^^ find, as usual, some delay has occurred in some consultations with you and Mr. Jermy ; but you may rest 

2*^ no delay on my part shall stop proceedings. 

^*^. Xiimer, 18, Ashley Terrace, City Road. I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully. 

City Saw Mills, Loudon. JAMES B. RUSH. 



Copy of Letter from James Blomfield Rush to Mr. R. Read, dated 2nd May, ]84!8, and signed R. Read. 
^v Angel Inn, Islington, 2nd May, 1848. 

*^Xar Sir— I have not yet had any communications with Mr. Wilson since I saw you. I received a letter 
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firpip hii9 to 897 he was oneKpectedly called into the country the day yon should hare met »e tt his oiBce, sayisg 
h<r^6^cted to return on the Friday following, but did not fix any time for a meeting, so of course I have n(^ 
caUed since ; but I had, very unexpectedly, an old wUl of the late Rev. George Preston sent me by to-dm's yo^, 
and, although not the one he made in 1819, 1 think the parties who have sent it will be disappointed when t%^ 
find tiie use I shall male of it, which will be to have it published, and I am not at all aware now to act to do so, 
and if Mr. Wilson intends going on with Mr. Lanier's business, no one could be so proper as he, as it ought to 
be tyf importance in that case ; therefore it will meet you at his office to-morrow, at twelve o'clock, to consult 
with yon, and see what is best to be done, and if Mr. Wilson thinks the Will will he of any me in ILr. LahieKr 
business. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, ' 

JAMES B. BUSH. 
tt. Read, Esq. 3, Red Bull Yard. 

Ck)py of Letter from James Blomfield Rush to Isaac Jenny, Esq. dated the 21st of May, 1848. Signed by 

John Alborough, and marked Z. 

Angel Inn, Islington, 21st May, 1848. 
, Sni^— >Am I to have a proper Dr. and Cr. account of that fellow Clarke, so as our business can be brought to i 
settlement. I have never had any other than the one in the printed pamphlet which you have seen. To set 
down by an account like that, you know I shan't do, and no one but a downright rogue and villain would ever 
wish I should. If I have not one sent me forthwith I am advised to file a Bill in Chancery» or go through Hhe 
Court, as the only alternative I have of bringing matters to a close. Surely you do not wish me to do that. It 
is of no use my seeing Clarke, as he is sure to wriggle out of anything to the purpose ; and if he vmt€, possibly 
I might make something out ; therefore do get him to write, and send such an account as is fit to show tu 
honest man. With the hope you will do so, I am, Sir, yonrs, &c 

JAMES B. RUSH. 
F. S. — I this week received an old will of your father's, by post. Whatever it could be sent to me for I cannfli 
make out ; it is the one I had every reason to expect you received with the other papers when I gave you the 
plate box. Eor what reason it was sent to me is most unaccountable. I had to see a solicitor on other 
business, a Mr. Wilson, 27, Moorgate Street, and I put it into his hands, not knowing what to do with il 
myself, and I suppose he will do what is proper. I shall be at Potash on Sunday, from twelve to one o'clock ; 
if you want to give any directions about it I can take them. This was the will dated 1809, not the one dttbei 
. 1819, that I toM you was in the Hall about a week before your &ther died. 

Copy of Letter from Mr. Read to James Blomfield Rush. 

July 22nd, 1848. 
Dear Sib — In consequence of a gentleman taking part of the responsibility, he also being a solicitor with Mr. 
Wilson, his mind is made up to go right on with the case by the end of next week ; the dn3t of the bill will be 
ready, and he declares no time shall be lost. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
— Rush, Esq. R. READ. 

P.S. — The gentleman has eight years more experience than Wilson. I have thought it prudent to follow 
your advice ; lif he would go on, let him, and I think the case now looks well. 

Copy of Letter from Mr. Read to James Blomfield Rush. 

19th September, 1848, 2, Red Bull Yard, Upper Thames Street, City. 
Mt Deah Sir— You will wonder my not writing before this to inform you how things are going on. *Lr 'Mfi 
reason is this — I have had some trouble, not that the papers of Jerray lodged with Wilson were refosed me, T 
he still clung to them by future promise of what he would do. ^ went with my mind fally made up what to 
I got the whole of them ; everything are now in the hands of cme that will lose no time. I fully expect the 
wlUji^ found in the course of a fortnight from this time. I shall be glad to know when you will come to to~ 
am^dC with me ; the sooner the better. My intention was last Friday, to have met ^ou at the Court, but I 
not get there in time that same afternoon. I was settling about filing the bill that is now at rest, and I hav» o^ 
fear with this gentleman ; one thing I do regret is, the loss of time in the past that cannot be recsdled. 
My dear Sir, you will very much oblige me by a line saying when I may expect you, and believe. 

Yours, my dear Sir, most respectfully, 

R. REAI 




There appears no doubt that during the life of the Rev. George Prestci^ni 
or immediately on his death, Rush had possessed himself of documeKir^^^ts 
which gave him an insight into the tenor of Mr. Preston's right to 

the estate. Some of the documents found by Mr. Cann related to ^rdie 
estate ; and perhaps caused that course of conduct, and that desire to 
possess, which ultimately led to the murders for which he has b^^^n 
executed. These consisted of a copy of a will of Anthony Jermy, L -^te 
of Gun ton — a copy of W. Jermy's will — extract of Isaac Preston's will, 2^Sth 
November, 1764— copy of Eliza Jermy's will— copy of the bargain of i^^^e 
between Francis Jermy and Isaac Preston, October 30th> 1751 — ^bargair:^ of 
sale between John Jermy and Isaac Preston, September 19, 1751 — a pedigC'^^ 
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txacing the descent to the present claimant — and some proceedings in the 
case of Mitchell v» Preston. 

Other documents were found, two of which bear upon the matter at issue 
between Mr. Jermy and Rush, and the other gives curious evidence against 
Rush in regard to the late Rev. Oeorge Preston. The two following are 
letters to Mrs. Jermy Jermy and Mrs. E. P. Clarke. The originals were 
sent to these two ladies, and were evidently the composition of Rush, although 
in his daughters' signature. 

The first we beUeve was received — the latter was refused. But the originals 
being found with the other documents in Rush's hand writing, at once proves 
the author. 

Edmingham, 28tli October, 1648. 
To Mrs, Jemy Jermy, StanfiOd Sail, 

^ "D kab, MjlDax — In taking up my pen to write to you in the way I am about to do, I know I am transgreannff 
from the ordinary rules of civility ; but the subject is of such vital importance to myself and eight brothers ana 
naters, tiiat in the eyes of the public, should my letter have to come before them, which I hope, from what I have 
seen and heard of you, that you will try to prevent our case from beiue made more public than it has been at 
praaent^ and use, I hope, your influence with both your husband and his father in putting a stop to the most 
crwl, lieartleas, peraecution that was ever before carried out i^nst any family in England. Your husband is 
tlw last man thi^ ought to have come forward against us, for it is well known that yon now would not have had 
Stanfidd Hall if it had not been for rov poor father's care and forethought. Mr. Jermy offered it to several 
othen, as well aa to him, and if they had bought it as he did, it must have been all pulled down and cleared away, 
Vm% before Mr. Jermy thought of buying it back again of my father ; and if it was not worth more to my fiither 
to poll down than he charm Mr. Jermy for, it is no reason but it was worth (which is the fact) at least £4000 
more than he had it back for. As to my father's having had to be at so much expense in putting all the farm- 
houses, premisea, and knd in the state they were, as compared with what they were when he took them, which 
your fitmuy are now reaping the benefit of, at our expense ; for if you go through the enclosed pamphlet, you 
will see it matters not bow such lying persons as that fellow Millard may twist and equivocate their evidence 
abontb i&othiug can prevent the base facts of the case coming out, that he (MiUard) set the rents to 
my &ther when com was considerably dearer than it was when he set the present rents, and yet they 
are nov set so, as you and your fiimily are receiving hundreds a year more, according to the present 
rentals, than they were as they were set to him. We have heard how that "snake in the grasa^ 
Maigetaon, was tu^en off in the midst of his villainy. If the business relating to what is now taking pUoe, 
leipecting robbing us of the money to pay the rent of this farm over again what is not due, comes before a jury, 
it 18 expected it will be shown that this villain Margetson had the money, that my dear grandmamma was almost 
harassed to death about, in his possession at the time he was struck dead ; but he always looked like what he 
was, aad I onlv wonder how your &mily can call such fellows as he and Clarke friends, but a nice set of friends 
they will be when they all get together. My father was wondering if Clarke recollects what sort of a shake of 
the hand (White), another of sucn fools as Margetson, gave him before he met with the same fate as Margetson 
did. We think such Divine marks of Providence ought to be a warning to others ; if it was not for what we 
Wid of in Scripture to the contrary. Here are all my poor dear little brothers ahnost worn out by fatigue and 
•nxiety, watching to see who it is that is to be sent to break the locks and come and steal our property by the 
OTdera of yoor family. When my father came last evening to speak to your dear amiable father-in-law, to mit a 
■top to their villaiay, he forsooth did not think proper to see him ; but I have six brothers who, I hope, will one 
day be old enough to b«ir such conduct in remembrance ; may it please God they may be able to comfort and 
assist us, in all our trials, which are now, through the influence of your family, almost too heavy to be borne. 
There are plenty here at Felmingham know of your amiable father-in-law makine the appointment last year with 
my poor dear grandmother, for her to meet him to pay the distress off for the Felmingham farms, and who, when 
mfonned of the result of such appointment, and fdso when he came over and made such appointment, heard of all 
his fiur promises that we shoula never have these two farms taken from us time the rent was paid punctually, 
sod alio heaid how he promised to put a new roof on the house, and do other things to make us all so comfort- 
>lw i in £gtct, never were fiurer promises made, from a falser heart, than were made at that time, and we all pray 
to (^ to protect us from such treachery, and that he may avenge ns in His own good time, and continue His 
^ncioua frovidenoe, in protecting ns from all such deceitful friends. If you will have the kindness to look 
throngh the endoeed pamphlet and notices, without any one knowing you have them, also ask a few plain ques- 
tions on the princbal points, you will And everything there stated are facts, and by all accounts you nave great 
influence with Mr. Jenny, and using such influence judiciously, you might even, at the eleventh hour, put a stop 
to their trying to get all our money, as they have done my father's. Waiting your reply, and with the hope you 
will use your own good sense, that people give you the credit of possessing, 

I am. Madam, yours respectfully, 

[Signed] ELEONOR S. RUSH." 

To Mn. Jermy Jermy, Stanfield Hall, Wymondham. 

Febningham, 27th October, 1848. 

To Mrs. Ed. P. Clarkey Wymondkam. 

" Madam,— I aln about to take a very Rreat liberty in writing to you, but the urgency of the case compels me 
to do so. The only ocnse I have for so doing, is, that I have heard of repeated acts of kindness and benevolence 
on joar part, that oonld only arise from a pure and kind heart, and more particularly so from the manner in 
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which sach kindness and benevolence has been dispensed. I am the eldest of nine childr^i, and not yet twenty 
years of age ; my poor dear mother died about three years since, leaving me the heavv responsibility of performing 
in the best manner I eoold a mother's part to my dear brothers and sisters. My dear grandfather and grand- 
mother are also dead, and have left us between four and five thousand pounds, to be paid when the youngest 
living shall attain his or her twenty-first birthday ; and as I was almost exdusivdy brought up with tiiem, they 
have given me the preference in leaving me £400 more than the others. My fieither is the sole executor, and he 
complains, and I think not without a reason, that Mr. Jermy is trying every means in his power to get our 
money in the same unjust, oppressive, cruel, and tyrannical manner as he has got his. Jermy, to my knowledge, 
told my grandmamma, Mr. Clarke, your husband, was the person who is to blame. Enclosed is the pamphlet my 
father published to justify his conduct., and (as he says) snow who is to blame ; I also enclose you two notices, 
and I think if you will have the kindness to look through them at your leisure, you will see that my father is 
right ; at least, I know he is as to Jenny's coming to my grandmamma at Eelmingham, ancl making an appoint- 
ment for her to meet him to pay the rent ; and from what my poor dear grandmamma told me as to her going to 
Norwich and meeting him by such appointment, and of his wisning her to go to Wymondham to meet him there, 
as he said Clarke must be his solicitor, in consequence of Margetson not being able to attend, and that she met 
him at Wymondham, and had to wait about there almost all day, and had to leave all the money in fall for rent 
with Mr. Clarke, not even deducting land-tax, property-tax, or tradesmen's bills, and that she came home almost 
broken-hearted, in consequence of Mr. Clarke and Jermy refusing then to take the bailiffs off, and that she, poor 
thing, never wholly recovered the shock it gave her, when she had to pay the money over again, before they 
would leave the premises. All this part of the business and narrative I know of my own knowledge to be facts, 
and fifty other people as well. These, and several other things mentioned in the enclosed pamphlet and notices, 
1 can speak to as well ; such for inslnnce, as Jenny's pretended kindness and good feeling tor poor grandmamimi 
and us children, and promising her we should never have to leave these two farms, time the rents were punc- 
tually paid, and his promising to do all the repairs that were necessary, also to put a new roof on the house ; in 
fact, every thing that could be said to make us comfortable was said, with as fair a fece, and as false a heart aa 
was ever in the breast of man living, not excepting your dear husband ; and if you have not yet found him out, 
isa^e my word you soon will, for it is utterly impossible such deceit can escape detection lor any great length of 
time. Here are we almost harassed to death by the bailiffs being constantly on the premises, or on the road before 
our house, by the orders of your dear husband and that villain Jermy, for rent pretended to be due, when text 
BOTH know thers IS NONE DUE, and I and my poor dear brothers and sisters have only Qod to protect us ; 
but if any one by their orders offer to come on the premises to touch the least thing, with the intention of taking 
it away, or breaking off the locks where such property is protected, we will all pray to God Almighty to strikb 
them dead as a warning to others in such wicked acts, as he did in his kindness that villain Margetson, o^ 
Bungay, and that lying villain White, of London, who was one of your husband's friends and tool, who stated in. 
Court at London, and in the presence of your dear husband (who was as big a villain not to deny it), that the 
thrashing machine my father had of Mr. Salter was bought at a sale where Salter was auctioneer, that he was as 
accountable to his employers for the cash for that, as he was for the other things my father had of him, and ta 
put a topper on when my father said of course if he had not been instructed to say so, he would not, as the &ds 
were quite to the contrary, he told his Honour that my fether told him so himself ; and there sat your husbandL 
grinning by the side of him, never offering to contradict him, although he knew he was uttering as gross aad. 
malicious a lie as was ever uttered by the lips of man, and I dare say afterwards shook hands and congratulaieA 
themselves on their villainy and connivance of such lies ; but he and Margetson are not the only ones we hav«» 
read about being struck dead in the very act of their lying and villainy, and I hope not the last we shall read 
about ; but we must wait God's own time in bringing about his own good purposes. 

Now as it is wdl known you are very kind, and as opposite as light is from darkness from your husband, HI 
hope you will think on these matters I have been writing about, and look well into the facts of the case yourseL^ 
and no one has so good a chance as yourself, if you were not to say a word to them of having received this lett^ v 
and pamphlet and having gone through the contents, you might, by asking a few plain questions as if you w&xr« 
asking them in merely the common place way of asking questions, arrive at the real merits of the cas^ aaojd 
find every thing stated in such documents founded on facts. 

With the hope you will be guided by your own good feeling and kindness of disposition, and stand our frievi.d 
in the hour of adversity, is the prayer of your devoted and humble friend, 

[Signed] MARY SOAME RUSH." 

Under the boards was an envelope, which was thus directed in Rush's own 
hand : — " Mr. James Blomfield Rush, 

" Potash Farm, Wymondham, Norfolk," 
and at the side, in a female hand, 

" Angel Inn, Islington, London.** 
It bore the Wymondham and London post-marks. In the inside was written 

" Eleanor Harriet Johnson, May 2, 1848. 
" 6, City Gardens Row, City Road. 
" I received this from the porter at the Angel. 

" Inclosed in this envelope was a will of George Preston, of Stanfield Hall> 
dated March, 1809. Witnessed by Thomas Evans, Norwich ; A. AthiU* 
Dereham ; John Middleton." This was in Sandford's hand-writing. 
Witness— Emily Sandford." 
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This will was received, we understand, by Rush at the tibie Sandford was 
confined in London with her first child. Rush made her witness this, 
although she pleaded her state had made her so weak that she could not write. 
It is, we believe, now in the hands of the Solicitor for the claimant, and of course 
was placed there by Rush. How he obtained it is, we believe, a mystery. 
We have also some reason to believe that the briefs for Mr. Jenny in a former 
case relative to the claim on the Stanfield property, have also been abstracted, 
or obtained by some foul means by Rush, and are in ■ the possession of the 
legal adviser of the claimant of the estate. 

The attempts to claim their right to this property by Thomas Jenny, 
a gardener, at Upper Tooting, Surrey, who is now about 70 years of age, 
the Lamer family, could only have been made and pursued by the means 
of the papers and the information of which Rush had dishonestly obtained 
possession, and by funds which he supplied. Hence may be traced 
the gradual absorption of not only his own property — (taking his state- 
ment to be true that he left Bailing Hall in the possession of £2000 of 
his own, and that he had received £3000 since from his wife's family) — 
hat of that of others of whose means he obtained ^possession, leading 
to th^t total ruin which occurred in 1847, and to other deeds, of which, 
while there is scarce a moral doubt, none but himself and the Great Being, 
hefore whose judgment seat he has been summoned, know the entire 
truth. Of his abstraction of documents he curiously bears witness against 
himself; for in the outset of the pamphlet he published in March, 1848, 
"Who is the rightful owner of the Stanfield Hall and Felmingham Estates," 
he says, *' 1 have many other documents that wiH be of much more im- 
portance than those mentioned in the case ; whoever takes it up for the right 
Jieir is quite welcome to make use of them in getting out the case for 
Counsel, and any assistance I can render them is at their service." 

While Rush was residing at Dalling Hall farm, the sister of his wife, 
Mrs. Sims, a widow, resided in a farm at Itteringham, not many miles distant. 
This lady afterwards became the tenant of a farm at Sail, the property of 
^. Bulwer. From thence she was enticed away by Rush to Stanfield Hall, 
^here she resided at the time of the attempt to gain possession by the 
Lamers, and was afterwards the occupier of the Potash house, while Rush 
held the Stanfield Hall farm. He obtained from her all her jJroperty, and 
she was reduced to great necessity. Anxiety and the loss of her property 
Preyed on her mind to such an extent that intemperance followed, and 
shortened, if it did not terminate her life, which has been attributed without 
^Uch hesitation to Rush. Here again was another proof of Rush's power 
*^d deceit, for we know that this lady was frequently cautioned by a con- 
nection to whom Rush was well known, against trusting her property with 
"hn ; but during the absence of this gentleman for a time from the neigh- 
bourhood. Rush's mastery prevailed, and she left her farm for Stanfield, never 
^ore to escape from the fraud and power to which she had delivered herself. 
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In 1842 or 3 Rush's wife died. He exhibited the outward shew of grief, 
with the duplicity he so constantly practised. 

It would seem that those who were his children's governesses were the 
objects of the depravity to which he was addicted, and was the main feature 
in his life — attempts, too often successful. The writer is aware of one 
instance, beside that of Sandford, which ended in the total destruction of the 
victim, and the ruin of the parent, both in circumstances and peace of mind. 
He was in the habit of advertising for governesses, and an advertisement is 
now before us for one not long after his wife's death. His connection with 
Emily Sandford was through this means, and such was his power of in- 
gratiating himself, and the impression he made, that he was invited to visit 
the; family on his first interview, and afterwards. 

But the other events are so important in connection with his life, so 
mysterious, and so extraordinary, and the facts of which offer such curious if 
not quite circumstantial data, that the world has ventured to pronounce a 
definite and decided opinion of an appalling nature, and the crimes have been 
even charged directly upon the wretched man in the open face of day. How 
far the accusation is true, is at present beyond human proof. These acca- j 
sations are no less than, that he was the cause of the death of his father-in- 
law, and of his own unhappy parent. With regard to the first, the facts are 
said to be these, that Rush had been shooting at Felmingham — ^that he laid 
his gun upon the table in the house — that he went upstairs to- wash, and came 
down and found his father-in-law dead on the fioor, and the gun discharged. 
Rush sent for the Coroner, Mr. Dench. He came, and on coming A)und a 
number of individuals summoned. A jury was empannelled. The verdict 
was Accidental Death. Other statements say that it was the habit of IVCr. 
Rush, sen. to go to sleep after dinner in his chair, and he did so on this day. 
Mrs. Rush went to sleep upstairs. Rush went out to sport and came back 
in half an hour, Mr. Rush senior's death occurred about this time, while 
Mrs. Rush was asleep upstairs, and there is every reason to believe that liis 
father was never permitted to awake from the sleep into which he had fallen. 
The wound of the deceased was at the side of his head. The question is, could 
such a deed be done by the person himself? We have endeavoured to obtain 
a copy of the evidence in this case, but we find it is not in existence. 

His father's death took place on the 3rd of October, 1844, and it would 
seem that this event occurred at a most important time for Rush, for bis 
father-in-law had not mentioned him in his vrill, and had given the great bulk 
of his property — the personality of which was sworn to be under £7000 — 'ta 
his wife. He was thus enabled, it seems, to relieve his necessities, by bor- 
rowing a large sum of money of his mother, £1500, within about a month of 
his father's death, and subsequently more ; at least, such was his own state- 
ment before the Commissioner on his bankruptcy. Now had his father-in-la^ 
lived, it is probable — looking at the bequests of the will made in 1842, which 
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evidendy showed no feeling towards him — that he would not have received 
such an advance firom a person of cautious and careful habits. And there- 
fore, connecting these with the circumstances attending the old gentleman's 
death, the doubt as to his death can scarcely be said to exist any longer ; at 
any rate if hia death was accidental, it occurred at a most opportune time for 
the son-in-law. The will was administered in Norwich, on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1844*, and it is a somewhat remarls;able fact, that this is the precise 
day on which Rush stated that he had borrowed of his mother the £1500 
alluded to. 
The purport of the will was this — 

**Thi8 is the last will and testament of me John Rush, of Felmingham, in the county of Norfolk, &rmer.— 
Fint, I give and devise all and every mv messuages, cottages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, situate, lying 
nd bein^at Frfmingham aforesaid, and also all and every other my messuages, &c. unto Mary Rush, my wife, 
and to her heirs and assigns for ever, and I nominate and appoint the said Mary Rush my Executrix, and liamund 
Bush, of Carlton Rode, in the said county, fanner, Executor of this my will ; and I give and bequeath unto my 
lirotber, William Rush, of Beeston, in the said county, farmer, the sum of £40J. And I give and bequeath unto 
my brother, James Rush, of Wymon^han, in the said county, innkeeper, the sum of £4W, And I give, &c. 
Vito Elizabeth, the daughter of William and Mary Burton, of Loddon, in the same county, miller, the sum of 
1200. And I give, &c uuto Elizabeth, the daughter of James and Elizabeth Gaytord, of Attleborough, in the 
taid county, innkeeper, the sum of £20 J ; and I hereby direct my Executrix and Executor to pay ail the before- 
mentioned legacies, free of l^&cv duty, within six calendar months after my decease. And all the rest, residue, 
ind remainder of my monies, and all my securities for money, and all and every my household furniture, farming 



itock, goods, chattels, and personal estate, of whatsoever nature, kind, or sort the same may be or consist at the 
time of my decease (subject to the payment of the aforesaid legacies to my just debts, funeral, and testamentary 
tqwases), I give and bequeath unto the said Mary Rush, my wife. And lastly, I revoke all former and other 
vuls by me made, declaring this only to be my last will and testament. In witness whereof I, the said John 
^aflh, the testator, have to this my will, contained in one sheet of paper, set my hand, this 19th dav of January, 
AJ). 1842. (Signed) John Rush. (Signed, &c.) John Rice Skeyton. Charles Coleby, Solicitor, North 
WiUiam.'' 

Rush's conduct at Michaelmas, 1847, when he was undoubtedly on the point 
of leaving England with what he could collect^ and cheating his creditors, 
displays the &audulent nature of his character. This opinion is somewhat 
borne out by the story as to Sandford's going to France as Mrs. James. He 
had long known himself to be on the verge of ruin, and immediately after 
Wveat he had purchased a number of bullocks of a dealer, to the amount of 
4800, and a number of horses and beasts of Mr. G. W. Salter. He then set to 
Work six thrashing machines at Potash and Felmingham. Corn then rising, the 
'eason given was, that he could take advantage of the rise at the proper time. 
At length he sent off large quantities of corn to London by rail —sold his 
Wats and horses — in short, cleared his premises, leaving Mr. Jermy minus 
tfee two years' rent. The farm had been passed over to his mother, according 
to valuation, for £600, and this exhibits another instance of his power over 
Ws mother for a dishonest purpose. An action was brought, in March, for 
«>reaeh of covenant — ^a verdict obtained for £477, damages and costs. Rush 
W offered his creditors 12s. 6d. in the pound, at the close of 1847. This 
^as not carried out in consequence of the refusal of Mr. Salter to acquiesce, 
*nd here, in relation to his dealings with Mr. Salter, is a fact which^will still 
•^ther show the fraud, and cunning, and trickery of the man. Mr. Salter 
^^ often applied for his debt, which arose from an outlay made by him for 
*iorses purchased for Rush. A day of payment was repeatedly appointed. Mr. 
»alter called; he was not paid, but it is said the amount was in the drawer, 
*^d this Rush afterwards insisted was a tender of the debt, and a refusal on the 

F 
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part of Mr. Salter, and called SandfcKrd after to witness hehad t^demdi -tbi 
sum in the momentary interval between Mr. S.'8 departure and herr equtiy 
having plaeed it on the table. When he had bought the Fotaabi^ni^ hj 
wanted to get the then occupier out. This person was unwilling t^leav^ Jk 
length he promised to get him a better farm on the estate of Mr» Bulwer^:^ 
Heydon, through a connection, who was the agent. He took the party more ths^ 
once over to Heydon to see Mr. Richardson, the agent, at a time when h 
doubtless knew that this gentleman was not at home. At length he prevailei 
with the tenant to go out upon the faith of his promise. The party weu 
over after he had left, saw Mr. Richardson, who knew Rush's character to 
well to take any person upon such a reconunendation, and the party found h 
was duped. The same trickery has occurred in other instances. It w? 
desired to make him a bankrupt, and to this object an appointment was mad 
to meet at a certain place. The moment for his attendance came. Rush la 
into the room and as immediately ran out. He had thus fulfilled his engage 
ment, yet avoided an act of bankruptcy. 

The discovery of his connection with Emily Sandford had a great effec 
upon Mrs. Rush, and the old lady declared to those about her she should no 
long survive it. She was taken ill in May, and died in August, 1848. Afti 
the loss of his trial with the late Mr. Jenny, sen. he petitioned the Cowi 
of Bankruptcy, and was made a bankrupt ; but it was previous to his obtaii 
ing his certificate that his mother died, and her property was left to trustee 
for the benefit of the children. He forged a codicil to his mother's wil 
placing the property in his possession until a certain time, and it Wi 
witnessed by Emily Sandford. Regarding this unhappy person's death, thei 
is also a mystery, connecting her death with that of the father, and the peric 
of his death with the position in which the bankrupt was placed. The ev! 
dence of the nurse is this — 

On the Friday morning before his mother's death. Rush left Felmingha: 
for London, and it was not until about one o'clock on the morning of Sund{ 
that he returned. Mrs. Summers, a nurse, was then in attendance upon Mi 
Rush, and had been so for about a fortnight. In the course of the nigh 
Mrs. Summers was requested to leave the room, from which she was absei 
about ten minutes, leaving Rush alone with his mother. When she return* 
she found him giving her pine apple. During the time he also gave her cak 
sometimes dry and sometimes moistened with some liquid, which was eitfci 
wine or appeared to be like wine. Rush had been in the habit of sometin^ 
giving her some medicine. About half-past four o'clock, another nurse 
the name of Marsh, was sent for, and found Mrs. Rush in a dying state, a.i 
she died about eleven o'clock. Rush never went to bed on the Sunday nigJ 
but was uneasy and disturbed, and on the Monday morning paid and dJ 
charged the nui*se. 

In the case of the bankruptcy, he sent the Commissioner, during tl 
proceeding of the case, a quantity of game. It will be seen that durU 
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dto-'trkt* a letter,' under the assumed name of Durrant, was sent to the Judge. 
Thff fbllowing letter was received in reply from Rush, in answer to an 
dftertisMient which appeared in the Norwich Mercury^ of September, 1839, 
kWided " Shooting to Let" :— 

^^EBri^i'ltttf own oocnpatkm titat I have the shooting to dispose of, bat it is not my intention of letting it 
MTi^moiPi as I shonld not lilce to hare it killed down very dose ; the extent is over 1000 acres, and all 1 wish 
rar 18 n> he paid for the game and expenses in preserving it. To obtain that end, I thought of being paid the 
evpimttiirioBk fivrwhat yon or anv one else onoose to take, in giving me two or three days notice of your 
coming, and what you did not wish to take could be left with me, and to prevent any one*s coming that are not 



•ad tderable good shots, to be paid so much for every time firing, merely to pay the expense of keepers, 
1^ Init what that is I have not thought much o^ but say fourpence or sixpence a shot, that would indude keeper's 
iWBmce and tveiy eipense. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

JAMES B. RUSH. 
P,^Lr— Aa eady answer, if yoa approve my terms, will oblige. 

At Michaelmas, 1848, the accused should have giyen up his farm at Fel- 
xl aiBgham, tiie lease having expired. He refused, and a distress was put in 
Hi biee on the 11th of October. Mr. Butcher, jun. the auctioneer, attending, 
t.| the. constable refused to swear him, and it was not imtil a few days after he 
was sworn by the High Constable, that he could act. On that being accom- 
:c\ j^ished Aush paid the distraint, and also the costs. A very curious fact, which 
itfl indiGates the unwillingness of Rush to let Mr. Jermy have the Potash farm, 
Qtl. «n Ais,^ that sometime since Mr. Jermy agreed with the accused to take the 
anl PjQtash farm at the £5000, and to let him the Felmingham property again ; 
ij.| bftf^ that on meeting at the solicitor's for the purpose of settling, Rush 
e^l without any reason refused to carry out the imderstanding. Thus matters 
jil tfboi on the morning of the S8th of November, two days before the mortgage 
III tf i£5000 was to be paid by Rush. 

y Eush was continually in London, and his evenings were usually spent in 
^coffee room of the Angel, at Islington, the Grecian saloon, or Sadler's 
Wells Theatre. The last time he was seen in London was in King-street, 
Cheapside, a day or two before the Polish Ball took place, at which he ex- 
pressed an anxiety to be present. 



JJh^ third important person connected with these transactions, is the female 

calling herself Emily James, alias Emily Sandford, of 25 or 26 years of 

•ge, formerly governess to the family of the accused. This female, up to the 

Period of the murder, was the mistress of Rush, and at the time was enceintt 

^Xlum. She is the daughter of an attorney, who married a lady above him 

*^ positioQ, who is nearly related to the Vavasour family, with whom he is 

^ii to have eloped. Towards the end of October, 1846, Rush advertised for a 

fikQvjexness for his family, and to that Emily Sandford replied. An interview 

*0.ok place at a respectable house, which was represented as Rush's lodgings, 

^^ad Mrs. Sandford, who had accompanied her daughter, being prepossessed 

P J. Rush's manner, invited him to her house. He passed one Sunday, and it 

^^ said that "his polite behaviour, apparent respectability, general intelligence, 

^^id moral and religious conversation, prepossessed the father as much in his 

favour." The engagement of Emily Sandford was concluded, and she came 
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down to Stanfield HaH farm^ where after a time he made her an cuffer/ Which 
was accepted. Emily Sandford wrote to her mother aniHmiicitig the pfopoiBal, 
but the letter it seems never reached Mrs. Sandford^ and itiLs Mipposedto 
have heen intercepted. After this apparent neglect Rush's temptatiohs pre- 
vailed, and in 1848 Emily Sandford became the mother of a child, which 
however soon died. The connection was a source of great aflSt^etioH to Ms 
mother, and of some discomfort to his family. At length Ru6h went to 
London and called on Mrs. Sandford, who expressed surprise at her dought^s 
conduct; but he told her that Emily Sandford had engaged herself toa 
traveller, named James, with whom she was going to France; but thinking 
her mother would not approve it she had not communicated it. On his r^tam 
home he told her that he had seen her father, who had given his consent to 
their union. Here again comes in the unvarying, unceasing falsehood ssA 
duplicity of the man's character, for neither the one nor the other circum- 
stance was ever mentioned. The mother and daughter did n6t meet tffl 
after the latter resided in Milne Street. Mrs. Sandford had repeatedly made 
inquiries for her daughter — and having obtained some clue to the object of 
her search, she proceeded to Milne Street, where, on inquiring for Miis 
Sandford, she was told no such person lodged there, but a Mrs. Jaihi^ ; 
She ultimately discovered her lost daughter. She was visited in Milfie 
Street by Rush, who represented himself to be her imcle. He generaly 
remained all night, sleeping on a bed prepared for him on a sofa. About irfx 
weeks before the murder she represented herself to have received informatMn 
of the deaths of her husband and her father — ^went into widoVs monrmUg, 
and left Milne street, with Rush, for Norwich, on the 6th cf Oitober, 
184S. On her arrival at Norwich, she went in a gig to Potash, where Ae 
remained a few days. She was afterwards transferred to Norwich, iAi 
lodgings taken for her as a widow, the niece of the accused, at Mrs. W. 
Stacey's, Theatre street. At the end of a fortnight she was taken hiSbSt io 
Potash, his children being removed to the farm at Felmingham, a day or tiro 
pieviously, and there she remained secreted until the day after the morder. 

Potash, which bears so conspicuous a part in these transactions, has a ianh- 
house, situated adjoining a cross road, which forms the base almost iX a 
trian«rle, between two public roads, leading on each side of Stanfield Kdf to 
Wymondham. It has also a garden in front, malt-houses on the side next the 
road, and offices and yards in the rear. The interior is of peculiar coti- 
scruction. and has several doors immediately communicating with the exte- 
rior of the building. I'he portion occupied by Rush and Miss Sandfori 
Wis feribest firom the road. To conceal the female from his fiunily, Ruidi 
closed up all communication to his apartments by securing the doors of the 
mtysoi occupied by his son and the remainder of the fSunilj, by means of 
e%^:a, boiu and locks. He had chosen the front door as the entrance to his 
2par:irL-rr.ts. and the family while there were compelled to use ooe of the bu^ 
cppreucaes from the farm-yard. Their (Rush and Miss Sandford's) sleeping 
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apartmeiits cbmprised two rooms over the dining room adjoining each other, 
flanked by a short passage, and closed by a thick door with extra bolts and 
locks. It was here that Miss Sandford was locked up, when brought over 
firom Norwich, and there kept unknown to the family for several days. In 
his bed-room was a large closet, in which the police found the disguise he is 
presumed to have worn on the night of the murder. At each side of the 
dining-room chimney are closets in a recess, and on the left-hand side against 
the chimney a portion of the floor is removeable. Here, between the joists, 
1iie forged deeds, &c. were found by Mr. Cann. A female dress hung up in 
die closet. It was a widow s dress quite new, made to fit Rush's person, with 
a black crape bonnet and a doable fall, so thick as to render it impossible to 
discover the features of the wearer, although from under it every object 
cao be viewed. In this he has been known to have gone out more than 
once, and a few weeks before the murder was perpetrated, he was actually 
seen in Wymondham, attired in it. He was recognised, and some parties 
followed him, but he succeeded in eluding them in the darkness of the 
flight 
On Tuesday night, the 28th of November last, a telegraphic dispatch 
5hed Norwich, announcing the fact that Mr. Jermy and his son had been 
rdered. The Chief Constable, Mr. P. M. Yarrington, immediately started 
Wymondham, leaving orders for men to follow. A. Hudson, Esq. 
ffot together and armed a number of the Norwich police, whom he dis- 
^patched as soon as possible to Stanfield Hall, in conveyances. Through every 
p Kne' in the kingdom a description was telegraphed of Rush — a curious fact, 
^ «» no whisper of suspicion as to who was the murderer had been conveyed 
toKorwich. Mr. Yarrington, on his arrival at W3rmondham by the train, 
a retired policeman, at the King's Head, and a clerk from the ojfice of 
[Messrs. Mitchell and Clarke, W3rmondham. This latter person gave Mr. 
amngtcm oideni JBrom liis emplojers to return^ instantly through Norwich 
Eelmingham with him in seardi of Rush. Previous to their departure, 
Yarrington desired the retired policeman, named York, to take some 
[men then present, and who volunteered their assistance, and go instantly to 
Potash Farm, to take Rush, if there, and to search the house. At Stanfield 
HaH the scene was one of utter dismay, and the following was the narrative 
[ghen of the murders : 

About half-past eidit o*clock on Tuesday eyening, Mrs. Jenny and Miss Jenny were in the dniTring-roam. 

I'v. Jernw Jenny had just joined them from the dining-room, and Mr. Jermy, sen. had gone from t)ie dininff- 

2"J* to ue eotranoe porch towards the area in front of the Hall. The report of a gun or pistol was suddenly 

tj^d,and Mr. Jerm^, jun. ran out of the drawing-room, across the staircase-hall, to the door of the passage ; he 

^^kne met at the instant hy a nerson who as immediately shot him dead, through the right hreast, diagonally, 

' voAf JhUing backwards into the staircase-hall. The assassin then crossed the staircase-hallf'to the dining- 

[atS* ^^ ^^ which was standing a-jar. Mrs. Jermy hearing this second report, as immediately rushed out 

Iln^ drawing-room, and seeing her husband lying on his back, ran into the small square passage, calling the 

•^■w Watson and other senrants, where she was met by Eliza Chastney, who having heard the reports and 

1 2^ of her xnisftoess, had run along the passage ; Mrs. J, grasped her arm, and both went back a few steps to 

I jr^*'*^* ▼hen Mrs. J. saw the assassin coming out of the dining-room door, with a weapon in his right hand 

^outside h^ doak, with the muzde upwarcu. He saw Mrs. J^rmy and instantly fired at her, wounding her 

^J^ upper part of the arm. At the instant little Miss Jermy ran across the staircase hall from the drawing- 

y^ door. The assassin again fired, and dreadfully wounded Eliza Chastney in the thigh, the whole charge 

^^ apparently lodged there, caosing a compound fracture of the bone, the shot passing through the pocket, 
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Hie first petaon who Bniwed at the scene was Watson, with Mr. Gowi 
and his two sons. They entered the Hall by the back door through tl 
s»vantB* hally passing oat by die servants' entrance to the fitmt of the bona 
to the porch, idiere a gig, caataimng Mr. Skoolding, surgeon, of Wymond 
ham, came i^, when by the light of the lamps was seen the body o 
Mr. Jenssj, wilhoat life, lying in the pordu These gentlemen witl 
Mr. Colman and oth^s, lemoved the bodies of Mr. Jermy and his sen 
into the dining-room, the wonnd of the former being <m the left breast 
large and bleeding profbaely, the clothes b^i^ singed. 

The information was no sooner conveyed to Wym<mdham than Mr. Cami 
an active magistrate of the district, Mr. W. daike, of Wymondham, Bfr. Cami 
Solicitor, Mr. W. jDacn, Mr. Standley, and Mr. Tnnaley and Mr. Cohnan. 
Sn^gecms of Wymondham, and other persons arrived as speedily as possible 
Captain Ives also azriyed at the Hall in the course of the evening £ron 
Norwich. Mr. Cann, the Magistrate, having made some necessary inqniriei 
of the butler, Watson, despatched Mr. CSann, jnn. to Sir Thomas Beevor, a 
Hargham Hall, the brother-in-law dT the deceased gentleman, and sen 
messengers to Mr. Thomas Preston, the brother, and other members of tlu 
fiunily residing at a distance. Notices were sent to the Comity Police ai 
well as to Norwich — a telegraphic dispatch was transmitted for Mr. Nichols 
of Norwich, the fsmiily surgeon — and in tact every step was instantly takei 
by the Mi^istrate, necessary upon the occasion. 

The Noiwich Polioe arrived between one and two o'clock, and wer 
immediately directed by Mr. Cann to proceed, under the direction of Fos 
and Inspector Amis, to the house at Potash Farm, the residence of Rusl 
which is situated about a mile and a half distant by the road from the Hal 
They surrounded this hotoise and waited till day broke — ^near which hour the 
saw Rush strike a light. Pont saw a boy employed by Rush, named Savor] 
to whom he said that Mr. Cann v?anted to speak to Rush as early as he coal 
come in the morning. Rush came dovni, opened the door, vras seized^ cot 
veyed to Wymondham Bridewell, and deliveied over to the county police 
Tlie p<dlfie found in the bed room two double-barrelled guns loaded, with tb 
caps on the nipples — ^Rush cautioning them to take care, as they were loadeiE 
They took a dark coloured cloak, and a cape with a dark lining off the bed 
swan shot» balls, and small bullets, such as are used for air guns* Inuring th 
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night many gentlemen arrived at the Hall to make enquiries and lend their 
aid. Mr. Cann^ sen. remained all night at the Hall with other persons also 
for the purpose of rendering any assistance if necessary. Mr. Yarrington, 
and Messrs. Mitchell and Co.'s clerk, had proceeded to Felmingham, and 
having placed a watch over the house on the farm of Rush's mother, pro- 
ceeded with some men to Rush's house, and finding the door a-jar, went in. 
The servant said she was not quite sure if her master was at home, and went 
upstairs. Yarrington followed her closely, found one bed room empty, 
another locked ; this, on his application, was opened by the younger children 
of Rush's family, the elders being in Norwich at Madame Dulcken's concert 
the night previous with the governess. Through this was another room, the 
door of which was fastened. This he burst open. The bed had not been 
dept in. The room was searched, but nothing found. The servant said that 
her master had not been seen there since last Saturday. Daylight no sooner 
arrived than Stanfield became the scene of general anxiety. Persons of all 
ranks sought to enquire particulars of the catastrophe, and its extent. Sir 
T, Beevor, Mr. Thomas Preston, and other members of the family reached 
the Hall, and were speedily followed by Colonel Oakes, the Chief Constable, 
with Inspectors Hubbersty, Andrews, Rutherford, Witherford, and police, 
some of whom were directed to search Potash Farm further, and bring up 
Emily Sandford. A number of labourers'were employed in cutting a drain 
to draw off the water from the moat, lest the weapons should have been 
thrown in. Shalders' pumps were obtained and brought into operation, and 
a strict search was made in the fields, lawn, and grounds, for anything likely 
to afford evidence. The Hon. and Rev. Robert Wilson, Sir John P. Boileau, 
the Rev. E. Postle, the Rev. Mr. Edwards, and Joseph Scott, Esq. Ma- 
gistrates, arrived at the Hall, and after some time Mr. Wilson, Mr. Cann, and 
Mr. Edwards, proceeded to take evidence in the housekeeper's room. The 
accused. Rush, was brought from Wymondham Bridewell to be present, and 
Eniily Sandford was in waiting under the care of a policeman. The remainder 
^f the day was spent in the investigations ; indeed, until late in the evemng^ 
4e^ witnesses being Mrs. Jenny, Eliza Chastney, Watson, and others. It is 
^t now necessary to state further than that the evidence tended to commit 
Ilush, and he was remanded to Wymondham Bridewell, Emily Sandford 
^kg sent to Potash under the care of the police. A half sheet of foolscap, 
^Utaining the following notice, pasted on a cover of a book, was found : — 

** There are seren of us here, three of ns oatside, and four inside fche hall, all armed as yon see us two. If any 
?[ymi servants offer to leave the premises or to folloo, yon will be shot dead. Therefore, all of you keep in the 
2*^t«^ halL and you nor any one else will takd any arme, for we are only come to take possession of the 
Stanfield HaU property. 

«« THOMAS JERMT, the owner." 

This was written in a large printed style, arid spelled as we have given it. 

In the meantime information had been despatched to the Home Office by 
*te Mayor of Norwich ; to the Coroner, Mr. Press, who was in London ; and 
^ Mr. Pilgrim, who was engaged upon another inquest. 

Mr. Nichols, of Norwich, and Mr. Tunaley, of Wymondham, surgeons. 
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MBunned in attdndance on Mnu Jermy and Elissa Chastney^ ai»dJ«.itIie i^pi 
xng Mr. Crosse andved to consult on Mrs. Jermy's state, and .tQidi^toniui 
upon the course to be pursued, both in regard to that kdy/s vomiadyaAd-tii 
of her servant. ,,,<, ^. . 

The excitement in Norwich on the Wednesday morning— ^th^ droi^ 
nature of the attack having become generally known — ^was far. greater tbap^^ 
any otlier occurrence. Every person was enquiring the news jfrom jStaa^] 
and whether the evidence was sufficiently strong to ensure a coa^ctuqii 
whoever might be the murderer. It is an extraordinary lact in. connectv 
with this horrible event, that the universal mind of all who knew, the parti 
turned to one object. And their opinion was not expressed hesitating] 
doubtingly, or with apparent deliberation, but was as immediate ^nd deciai 
«a it was uuiversaL This excitement continued not for one day but mai\; 
Mid although it is not to be denied, that the late Recorder of Norwich, fica 
his bluutness and peculiarity of manner, was not a popular man, still he vi 
felt to be an honourable and upright gentleman, and connecting these htfn 
qualities with the cowardly nature of the attack, and the hotribla leveqg 
which had also destroyed his son, and dangerously wounded the wji 
of that son, and her servant, and threatened his child« there was ne.iii 
liabitant, possessing the smallest particle of feeling, who was not ansdoBSt 
aid, by any means, in the discovery of the ajaaaattin, or who did not, w\^ 
lamenting the blow which had fallen on the young and hitherto happy ptib 
the fiitherless daughter, and courageous and attached servant, ferventiy bpl 
for their restoration* Of the feeling towards the murderer, vhoevei ,1| 
Bdight have been« words are too faint to depict its strength, which can«BJ|j 
hi» measuTted by those by whom it was experienced. 

On Tkursdar. the 30th, summonses were issued for a jui; to hold si 
inquest at Wymondham, when the foUowii^ gentknien were sstrom in:-i 
!dr. Samuel Tolver Postle, foreman ; Mr. John Cann, Mr. Noak Morris, Ml 
Wm. Glasspoole, Mr. Wm. Taylor, Mr, Wnu Cann, Mr. W. Bataon Bakes 
Mr. Cieorgp Gray, Mr. Wm. Coleman, Mr. Robert Matthews^ Mr. Godfrs 
Weston, if r. Edirard AIpe, Mr. John Pitts Mr. Noak Beyaolds^ Mr. Joh 
Seiidi. Mr. John BamanL Mr. Munell Wr^c, Mr. Josiah Wiffiui, M. 
TItoQw Leatkerdale. TlieT then proeeeded to Standeld Hall, where the 
viemd the bodies^ On their Ktum to the King s He^d. the inquesit m 
&ri(wmed till the follow is^ day. Afker repeated examinadoafr of the diffeiei 
wnneses^ iat which purpose the jury irav adjouroed cnun tiafte to time, ac 
aw m ^hp hope that Mrs. Jeimy and the maid might be enabled to gh 
mdeoee. die Jvrr femd a verdict of wilftl MvnDEK aoizfisc J^Xfis Bun 
TaiJ> RrsK. aad the Coroner issued his waixant. Tfa<e Msgwna^ea he 
GcsB^iZiUfoas both at Wymoocham and Noraxk^ finont vhidi B* 
Es were exciaffied or pcerented taking eviicaee u::itiL tibe nnal rxamiia 
wboL ^i!tf ttsposLtioatSk which w« haf« inso^ed eLsiewiieie^ nmi mad eve 

d Ribsh for Trial Tli» took piaor on I>se. 14c 
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On Thursday, the 21st December, Rush was taken by Habeas Corpus to 
Stanfield Hall, where an important additional deposition was made by Eliza 
Chastney, at the conclusion of which he was brought again to the Castle. 
Emily Sandford was detained by the want of sureties as well as from her own 
desire, in Wymondham Bridewell. The lad named Solomon Savory, con- 
nected with whose evidence there were many most unsatisfactory circum- 
stances, was also committed for want of sureties until the trial. 

The only weapons found up to this time were the two double barrelled 

guns, in the closet in Rush's room ; and as it was next to impossible that 

both these weapons were used, and it was very doubtful if either, the utmost 

care was taken, and exertion made by the police to discover the actual 

weapons, particularly along and near the line the murderer was supposed to 

have returned. Between and directly in a line with Stanfield Hall, a meadow 

and one field only supervening, there is a fiat bank and edge, at the end of 

which is what is called in Norfolk, a loke, (which is a narrow green strip of 

pasture) leading down in a straight line to the back of the Potash Farm. This 

<m coming from Stanfield, is wider at the one end than at the other, and is 

about 350 yards in length ; next to this is the farm yard. All along this 

y*rd — along the loke, and on the top of the flat bank, straw had been thickly 

•trewed. Here the boundary of Potash Farm terminated, and that of Stan- 

ield Hall began. A meadow and one piece of arable land adjoin, and then 

the park. Search was made for footmarks — as the night and the weather 

gBnerally having been wet, and the ground of a stiff nature, an imprint of 

feet might probably remain. This search was in vain. The police took 

possession of the farm on the Wednesday, and from that time the 

search in the house commenced. Besides the black dress we have spoken 

tf, a grey and black frontlet female wig, and a long black false tail as for a 

female head dress, were found in a box in a closet in Rush's room. Between 

4e joists in a closet below were found the forged deeds, which were 

Ponced on the examination by Mr. Cann, and which form so extraordinary 

•link in the case. In a subsequent search, a black wig of a particular make, 

^th mustachios and whiskers coming round and under the chin, was found 

^^ a box. Tliis wig was not in the box in which it was discovered on the 

"''at search — ^but on a second search was found there, as if ^it had 

"®^i deposited after the first time, on the supposition it would not be 

•^^itjhed again. The examination of the premises was not limited to 

o^e • spot, but appeared to be universal. Not a comer of the house 

*^ Potash which was thought to have any place of concealment escaped 

^"^estigation. The chimneys were searched, stoves taken out, fioors 

^fcen up where there was the least appearance of a concealment — the 

^Oat was emptied of its water and mud, the ponds, of which it will 

"^ seen there are several, and the ditches emptied and cleared — the 

l^^dgeg searched by the inch, stacks thrown down and examined — fields, where 

^^ appeared that the surface had been at all recently disturbed, were re- 

G 
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ploughed, and the soil examined as the plough proceeded — every piece 
grass land pierced with sharp spears with hooks, by which means any loo 
sod would be discovered, and spears without hooks were driven in to discos 
any concealed hole — the woods near also underwent a close examinatic 
Enquiries without end were made in every place where it was possil 
weapons might have been purchased — none could be discovered, although 
was perfectly ascertained that Rush at one time had a revolving pistol, 
which many persons imagined the foul deed had been perpetrated. T 
ram-rod found in the Hall, must have been used (if ever used for a 
other object than to deceive) for a long pistol or a short gun, being 1 
inches in length, led to no result. One of the city detective force, Hayd( 
has discovered that on Monday, the 18th November, the prisoner was 
London, and slept at No. S, Milne Street, Claremont Square, and that 1 
servant there said his luggage consisted of a carpet bag, ""a great coat, a lai 
blue cloth cloak, and a brown paper parcel, containing two very hard si 
stances, about 18 inches long. The prisoner left for Norwich on the 19l 
and desired that a bed might be kept for him on the night of the 28th, tl 
on which the murder was committed. 

The city police, under the Chief Constable, Mr. P. M. Yarrington, w< 
not idle. Enquiries were made, and places where masks are sold, and varic 
purchases had been made, enquired into. In short, all that ingenuity a 
acuteness, which a perfect knowledge of the party, of his habits, and < 
perience could suggest, were brought into play, without hesitation or with< 
regard to any object but that of discovery, both in the metropolis and 
Norwich. This examination was not confined to days, but absolutely 
weeks — ^indeed it never ceased up to the trial. 

On his fiirst examination at the Castle, it will be recollected, that Ri 
behaved with great violence, and cursed the child with which Emily Sai 
ford was then enceinte. On the succeeding day he wrote the follow: 
letters, the first of which shows he feared the effect of his violence : — 

Norwich, January 1st, 184 
To Emily Sandtobd,— I am gorry I used the language I did when I was last with you, but I hope 
know enough of my temper to helieye me when I tell yon, you have nothing to fear from my bad wishes, e\ 
from whai 1 then taid, or whatbyeb mat be the kesult of this unjust accusation against me. 
will always have my best wishes for the health and happiness both of toursely and our child. Write 
a few words to acknowledge the receipt of this, for we are not allowed to say more. 
Emily Sandford, with Mrs. Bryant, Wymondham Bridewell JAMES B. RUSJ 

Direct to Mr. G. Pinson, Governor of Norwich Castle. 



Norwich, 4th of Januaiy, 184 
Sib, — I think it my duty and what is right, considering the state Miss Sandford is in, to send the inclosed 
sheet to her, and under all circumstances you will, I hope, give it to her, or send it, so as I have a line in 
hand-writing to acknowledge the receipt of it. She has quite enough to suffer without having to think I 
her any harm, which from my soul I do not ; nor shall nnder any circumstances, however unjustly I m< 
accused ; and as such, I hope you will agree with me in the propriety of her having my note. Waiting your r 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

JOIES B. RUSH. 
W. Cann, Esq. Cavic House, Wymondham. 

P. S. — ^I have directed her note as if she was in the Bridewell ; but if wrong, you, of course, know where sh 
If you come to Norwich to-day, I should like to speak to yon, and perhaps you will bring a line from B 
Sandford to acknowledge the receipt of my note. 
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$ua^es at Wymondbam and Cringleford, [and the advowson of TaBbttfglt; 
cpnfirms to bis daughter Ellen all benefit accruing to her from the settlement 
Executed by the testator on his marriage; directs the executors to invest 
£4,000, and apply the interest in the maintenance of his daughter Isabellaj^ 
during her minority ; and to pay the principal to her on attaining the age of 
^1, or on the day of her marriage ; and divides the residue of his property 
between his son, Isaac Jermy Jenny, and his daughters, Isabella and Ellen. 
At the conclusion of the will, the testator expressed a desire to be buried at 
Wymondham, in case he should die at Stanfield Hall. The personal property 
has been sworn under £14,000. 

The excitement can scarcely be said to have flagged at any one period 
between the day of the murder and the trial. Indeed, how could it do so? 
6>r every week, if not every day, either elicited fresh matter or kept the mind 
upon the stretch by the aimouncement of some discovery of evidence, or some 
f^iilure where success was anticipated. The bearing and conduct of the 
criminal himself was constant subject of report and of surmise ; and if there 
was scarce any doubt of his guilt, his proceedings, with the knowledge that 
no weapon was found and the doubt how the principal evidence, Emihf 
Sandford, would give her testimony — the dangerous state of Mrs. Jermy and 
of Eliza Chastney, all of whose evidence was supposed to be most material 
for conviction — were all circumstances, which, with the known cunning of the, 
accused and his over-rated ability, were calculated to create a doubt and fear 
even in those most conversant with the facts. Besides it was not then known 
that his ill-fated living victim had voluntarily committed to paper, a statement 
of the facts and occurrences regarding Rush of most important nature. This' 
Sandford had done previous to her confinement ; and it is a strong proof of her 
returning rectitude of feeling, that so anxious was she it should be finished^ 
that she remained writing until the last moment, and even while suffering 
pain, signed her name, and was most anxious that it should be safely conveyed 
to Mr. J. S. Cann, the Solicitor, immediately, lest anything should occur to 
prevent her giving her testimony. This statement we are enabled to give, 
and it will be seen to have been most material to the prosecution : 

Tebruary 13th, 1849. 




poor wretched man, Mr. Rnsh. jjit the time of my examination, from the very distracted and confosed state of 



my mind, it was quite impossible to recollect, in a more concise way, what did exactly occur then. I will begia 
at the 27th, Monday, and put the events down now, being, to the best of my recollection, correct. Monday, 27th, 
Mr. Rush and myself moved down into the parlour, with the intention of occupying it for the week, to air the 
furniture, &c. Towards noon, I was surprised to hear Mr. Rush had given one family ticket (of five) for the 
Concert, to James and his wife ; on asking him the reason, he said he would give James and his wifie a treat, as 
James had been doing rather better of late, and that we (Rush and myself) could go by ourselves, and join the 
children, at the White Hart, to supper, in rJorwich, after the concert. Between three and four o'clock in the 
afternooTi, James Rush, jun. brought into our room some bread and butter, to last until the following Thursday, 
as he told me they should not return until that tune, and if I wanted anything else out of the pantry I was then 
to name it, as they locked their part of the house up. They soon after started for Felmingham. I was about to 
""f *^® parlour bell, when Mr. Rush asked what i wanted; 1 replied the girl, to bring in some coals, when he 
told me she had just left also, and was not coming back until her mistress did. On complaining at no servant 
being in the house, he said, I should have the char-woman (Mrs. Payne) to-morrow morning, Tuesday, to do 
what was to be done. The girl had cleaned Mr. Rush's bed-room, and laid m a fire without lighting it, bjr vy 
ordws, that morning. We had tea about half-past five or six ; a short time after it, Mr. Rash said he should go 
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oat again, but as it waa my birthday he would not be long. He went upatairs, and wua there 7 think libdiit' i^ 
q;iiarter of an honr, or 20 minntes. I was in the parlour, putting away the tea things, and had sat dow^ to tha 
piaBO before he came down atairs ; while playing he came down ; on going out he callra to me to f^ten thelbbn. 
I did not see him go out, though I got up soon to do as he told me. 1 went upstairs to aee if the candle w|l», 
a«t m his room ; it was out, in the grate. On leaving his room I saw his purse and watch on the wash-siand. 
Brfrvioms to his going out other nights he used to give me his purse, but that night he did not do sa I kft thlbol 
wnere 1 saw them, and came down again to the piano, and practised about two iiours, when 1 heard him return, 
1^,kA9c)ung:at the (a* I imcied) window. I went to undo the bolt, and asked who was there He replied Oid^ 
me. I uncQd the bolt, but did not see him come in, having returned to the room. He went upstairs in the dadL 
tjif^ilaaked him if he would not have a light from where I was (the parlour) ; while he was upstain^ 1 Isaa 
the sp|iper, as he said before going out he should have a glass of vrine to drink my health when he returned. H^| 
cttui ocWn, bat went up again to draw the cork with the ramrod of his gun. After supper we had some music ; 
he accompanied me in a song, and went to bed, I think about ten o'clock. We were sleeping that night in tiw 
fBiA room, as there was no fire in his. This is all that transpired on that day, Monday. — ^Tuesday, 28th, thd 
woman casM in the morniig, and prepared the parlour for us. I suppose Mr. Rush let her in, as he was fiM 
down. I was in all day preparing for the concert that evening, as we were to go about six from Potash. Mr. 
Rush said he would come in to dinner about two o'dock. The woman stayed I think until twelve o'clock. I 
laid the cloth for dinner, when Mr. R. came in, and asked how long before it would be ready. I replied injfive 
nuttM. He then said, " Oh there is just time for me to fire off my gun," and went upstairs for it, brought it 
down, fired it off in the garden, and took it up into his room again. We sat down to dinner ; when it was ovw. 
he told me to put some water on to boil, as he should then go up and shave, instead of the evening, as Jamea 
being from home he was obliged to look after the men until six, when tiiey left work, and should not have time 
to do it. I did as he told me, he going upstairs. I do not recoUect whether he came down for the water, or I 
took it up, but I know I went up to his room to get a clean shirt to air against the evening. I had previously 
todinner been ujp to his room, to get it, but found the door locked ; he kept it locked 1 think all that ^«. 
when I-found Ifas door fastened he asked what I wanted P I told him. He undid the door. I went in and got 
a diirt I observed the shutter un, but concluded it was against our coming home from the concert. I am not 
qtite sure, but I think there was the remainder of a fire in his room, but I vidll not be certain on that point, or 
^ about taking his hot water up. I i«acy I took it up, because he would not let me in the first time I went up, 
Dot gave me his best trousers to brush, at the door, which I took down, and brushed both his coat and trousers. 
Hqinmi icame down, and said he should come hcHue precisely at six, and I must have tea ready. It was about ' 
^, and I went up to prepare for the concert, which I partly did, and ran down to get the tea, &c. At this time . 
fUBosb ntnmed, ama saw I was all ready excepting my silk dress, which I told him I should put on atNorwich,' 
^tiiere^in time. He made no remark, but sat down to tea. I saw there was something the matter with him, aa 
Meontmoed to fix his eyes on me in a very strange manner. I asked if he was unwell. He then, during tea» 
¥^«fc l^ degrees that he could not go to the concert, as he did not feel well, but if I felt much disappointed he 
wwnd stOl go, though it was rather late. I, of course, on seeing he was unwell, did not press going, though I 
oi4 &tl modi disappointed. We had a lon^ conversation about the concert, and planned going to the moruiafr 
concert on the following morning. He again vtras silent, and sat looking at me again in that stranze way. I 
i^Ml why he looked at me so. I observed tears rolling down his cheeks. His answer was come and kiss me, 
a^d while standing by his side, he said it was a great shame to be so disappointed, for he knew I contemplated 
jpWg very raneh. We talked a great deal, when all at once he said, " 1 shall just go out again to night where I 
did last.'* I remonstrated with Mm for doing so, but he said he should only have two or three more times to ^ 
«n;when he should, he hoped, succeed, and asked how often he had already been out. I replied five or six 
^^wfaen he called my recollection to an anecdote in the history of Scotland, where one of the Chiefe sat 
jow^g, after being frequently conquered, at a spider springing from the wtdl. I believe it had made six attempte 
^ivontsoooeeding, and appeared to again try for it, when the Scottish Chieftain remarked that if the insect 
would succeed this time, I will again rally my men. So Mr Rush said he believed it to be the seventh time 
*itt Um also, and as the spider did succeed this last time, so, in like manner, he thought he should succeed, and 
uwt he should not be long gone. It was then I said I was sure there was something more thtm poachers to 
"to bim go out night after night in the way he did. After saying a few words he said, " Well, then, there is 
"^hiog I go out for besides those poachers, but he would like me all the better if I would not now seek to 
raoir more, but that he promised feithfully to tell me what it was before long." He then went upstairs as usual, 
i*^ going oat, and dia as I before steted to the Magistrates and Coroner. I think I can recollect more mi- 
itiftely what transpired after his return than I did then, also as to what took place during the night. I did not 
*ee him before gomg upstairs, on his return, though he spoke to me as he was passing up. I feeisure, from th^ 
J^d, he had shoes or boots on. On going to bed I went as usual to his room, and first, as he met me at the 
•"«, he said, " Gome in here," and I did go about a yard into his room, and then he said, " No, go into your 
^'Wiroom," and came towards me, as if to prevent me going further into the room, when I think I was just 
8^ to sat down on a chair which was near the door. I asked him which room I must sleep in ; he said, m a 
«pmed manner, " Your own to be sure, but stop, 1 suppose you want your dress undone." It was then I saw 
■Us tn had been lighted, and burning up very brightly. H!e must have lit it since returning home, as I had 
^J^kibn to go upstairs just after he went out, and it was not then lighted. I saw nothing different in his room from 
^oer nights of his going out in the same way. He was, as T have steted, very much agitated, from the time I = 
"^^ him downetairB nntu then, but I attributed it to his really having an affray with poachers, or with some one 
^^hnt never dreamt of so horrible a crime being perpetrated. I then went into my own room. I think ha 
Hid, put out your light as soon as you can, but I will not be sure, though, at times, I fancy he did say so. 
J ^iteiied my door, and also heard his fastened, but soon after I heard him come out and go down as I stated, 
forgot to state he gave me his purse before going out that evening (Tuesday.) I recollect, when he came into 



rw^'-ra, i» MiuR putvc wucu icaviuj^ nijf itjuiu utc Bccunu i/iiur, iu»b is aibcf uiui^iug uia K^cav uvan uu tujr iiiviM. ■ 

■^«e were man^ things he said that night which, from my alarm at his visit, and his random way of talkin|[, I 

^^iBot call to mind more, with the exception of something he said about his poor mother and children bemg 

^^^Md, and that we shoald never be parted any more on this earth ; that I had never done anything wrong, and 

^l^ww sore to hhms me ; and that we must start immediately after breakfrist for Norwich, and spend the da/' 

^^KB. I think it WM» as near as 1 am able to guess, about half-past two or three in the morning when he came 
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bito my room. I did not sleep sound, as my mind was mach agitated as to what had kiqipeaed th* pte¥ioi9 
eyeping. I recollect asking him if he had been into bed — '* On yes, and to sleep." This is all I can recollect 
l^d^ what I slated before in my evidence, of that niglit. I haTe repeatedly men thoM boott^ 'Which airs 
missing, drying by the fire in Mr. Rash's bed-room. On one occasion I recollect asking him, on seeing him 
scrapine the mod off, if they should go down to be cleaned properly, he said no, I had rather thejr' did' ilot pt 
down, 1 can jnst as well dean them myself. I have seen him take them from his closet before patting them inude 
the fender to dry. I condaded it was from the unpleasant fbeling that existed with Toung Mr. nxuk ami his 
wife that they were not to go down to bfi deanea. I particularly ranember, now, Mr. itash*» conduot tm the 
Friday before that dreadful Tuesday. I recollect Mr. Rush tdling me to get the tea ready as soon afe I oouid^ 
lifter he had been looking out of the passage window, which was opposite his room door, Ibr some momenta, 
aaying it was just the night for the rascals, meaning, as I thought, the poachers, as he had t^t morniug seen a 
fresh stake driven in the eround. He had been vnriting some letters for the post during the aftemoon, as I cttt 
out several envelopes for him jnst before tea. We sat down to partake of it I think about six o'clock, idien Mn* 
Rush said, he thought a little gin in his tea would relieve the pain he felt. I asked if I should get the bran^ 
the cholera being about, I told him that would be better than gin, when he replied he would rather have gin, um 
rose to get it out of his closet. We were that week occupying his bedroom as a sitting itxnn. He pound soan 
gin in his cup, and offered me some ; he then put the bottle to his mouth and drank some, I cannot say hoir 
much, which very much surprised me, knowing him to be a most abstemious man in that respect. Jokingly I 
said, why you must be mad to drink raw spirits in that way, he replied, as he had to go out it would help to ke^ 
the cold out. He then put the gin awa^ and finished tea, when he went downstairs to teU James to take the 
letters to the post, and came up almost nnmediately after. I, at the time, had just began to femore the te^- 
fliings, when he salt, never mind them now as you can do that after I am gone, telling me to go into my owii 
room. I went, taking a candle with me. Soon after going into my room he called and told me to put my light 
out, and let him know when James drove by to Wymondham, when he shut his door, and, from the sound I 
should say, locked it. I sat in the dark listening for the gig to pass, when, in eight or ten minutes, I heard it 
and called from my room door to tell him, when he replied, " very well," when I Went into my room, after 
shutting the door, where I sat, I think, tall a quarter of an hour before I heard him go down, when, as soon as 
I heard the passage door upstairs shut I went into his room. I did not observe anvthing particular in it 
different to what it was before going out, except his coat and waistcoat being on the bed, and a g eat deal of 
silver coin, with his watch on the dressing table, which I spread a handkerchief over, when I then finished 
putting away the tea things ; after which I sat to read the Scottish History Mr. Rush had brought home from 
Ixmdon the Monday previous. I read for some time, when I looked at my watch and found it after tea. He 
had not yet returned. I resumed my book ; after reading for about three quarters of an hour put it down n^ais, 
as I became very uneasy at Mr. Rushes absence, and walked up and down his toom several times, won^ton^ 
What had detained him, being afraid lest he had encountered the poachers, and was iniured. Some time had noW 
lapsed when I again looked at my watch, and found it was nearly half-past eleven. 1 became extremely anxiouiL 
not knowing what to infer or do, when I heard the front door open, and him ascending the stairs. He opened 
tJie passage door and said, where are you P I replied here in your room, he said, still keeping outside the 
passage door, just step into your own a moment I did so, and viras there some time, I should think nearfy 
twenty minutes, when he opened his and said, are you not coming in P When, on going in, I fbund him alreMtf 
in bed. He appeared very strange, what I thought rather tipsy. I said this comes of yoor taking that gin. 
He did not seem to notice me for a time, when ne said, ah ! I was a great fool for drinking it. Til take care I 
don't touch ^n any more, but make haste into bed. I answered no, I will make you a strong cup of tea, wbea 
you vrill be better. He fell asleep. I put the kettle on to boil, and observed those boots and stockings inside 
the fender drying, they were both very muddy and wet. 1 made stire he must have &llen asleep in some wet 
|dace. It was nearly two in the morning when he awoke to drink the tea. I then got into bed. After some 
time he jumped up. 1 asked what was the matter. He said he was afraid he had lost something he had in his 
pocVets, and got out to look for it. 1 asked what it was, he said my keys. I am not sure, but £ think he said 
papers also, but I cannot sufficiently recollect. He found the keys under my side of the bed, and then went to 
his doset, what for I do not know, but he came out soon and said it was all right, he had not lost anything, aid 
got into bed ajcain. We rose rather early in the rooming, as he was going to Felmin^am. He was stiU vefjr 
unwell. While preparing breakfast his boots were there, inside the fender, but not the stockings, as th^ w«te 
with liis soiled pair put into the carpet bag, for he always took his linen to rdmingham to w washed. His 
went to Felmingham about nine, and came home in the evening about half-past eight. Nothing more took 
place, except he told me the maid had sat fire to a closet in his room at Felmingham, aad that a great many 
papers in his iron chest were wet, and he had brought them home to dry. On Sunday he sorted these piqieit. 
some he burnt, and the rest were placed before the fire to dry. In the afternoon he went out, I believe, and 
called on Mr. Jermy. I never saw those boots after his leaving on Saturday for Felmingham, nor do I reeoQeet 
anything more concerning Fbtash or Mr. Ru8h*s actions before that dreadful day of the murder. 

EMILY SANDFORD. 

Not long after Rush was committed, lie determined, notwithstandinpr legal 
and friendly advice, to conduct his own defence, and commenced writing, 
which he continued, to an enormous extent, on brief paper, of which he filled 
between one and two hundred pages before the trial. Of this bundle he took 
great care, keeping it in a bag locked, which was never out of his reach at any 
time, taking it even to chapel with him, where he placed it between his legs. 
Sometime during his confinement he wrote a letter to Messrs. Tillett, 
Colman, and Mendham, who were his advisers, which he never sent. This 
was found in his bag after death. In this his intended line of defence is seen. 
It is probable that after having written it, he doubted the propriety of 
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trusting the admission he had made in the last part to any one^ and retained 
it in the vain confidence of being able to obtain his liberation. This is the 
letter '" 

Norwich, ISth January, 1849. 

■ QbiitiwceNt^I waBt your adfiee on the following infomiAtion, and I grive it you in the strictest confidence. 

Tod wiU aoae ef yon, either hj word or deed, allow any one to suspect you have received the same, pariieulMrljf 

«f r0iaie» ia tk« ihinsfa kid upmih^ shed or yard. A person, who is known to me by the name of Joe, told me a 

i^r Vt two hefbr« Friday, the 24th November, that he and the lawyer would come to Potash and speak to me on 

"m^ Aighl, about eight o'dock, as tiiey had made up their minds to take possession of Stanfield Hall, as they 

"' % Ibw yean ago, with all the help they could muster, either on Saturday or Monday, and the lawyer wonU 

to hear onoe more what I thought about it. I said, very well ; I can tdl him what I still think, bat it is the 

B as I told Urn bdore ; but you most not come into the house, for if you were seen to have been at Potash, 

Md did not aueoeed at the Hall, I should be sure to be suspected from the way we had been living for the h»t 

eifhtwm months. He said they did not intend to be seen, and wished me to speak to them on the road. I said, 

1^ t if yon oome into the garden in front of the house, and if wet, go into the garden house, at the end of the hou8& 

J wiU aMak to yon. I shul see you go into the garden, if you come about that time. I went out that night, and 

had a look round by my plantation before tiiey came, to see if there were any poachers, and was in 

the orchaid when I saw them go into the garden; I soon followed them into the garden, and the^ 

oane oat of the htnue, and we went into the field where the stacks are, and stood by one of the 

stacks, and the lawyer asked me what I thought now of the undertaking. I told him I thought it 

t veiT dangerous one, and particularly if attempted with violence, and without plenty of h^. He 

nid ht did not think so. He then said that he and seven or eight of the others thought dinerentlv, 

mi kad made up their minds to meet there thai niffht, and see tohat could be done, I said you will do something to 

he apoken of, and then you will repent of it, take my word, the same as they did when they were there before and 

took possession. He said, Nonsense ; no one dare to have broke the doors open then, if they had not undone 

than, and he was sure the soldieis dare not have interfered with them. I said, you ought to know best, but I 

tkiak diffnrenfly. I said, I do not see the least fear, if they do not use violence, and I can depend on all ezoept 

ne or two who were completely mined hy Jermy when they took possession a fisw years back, but Joe says he 

MA manage them, and if tne servants could be kept from giving the alarm they should have every thing their own 

way till toB mornings when the otiiers would be ful there early to assist them. He then said it was getting near 

tha time they wwe to meet them ; you might shew us the way cross your lands to the Hall. Joe said there was 

M oeoasion for that, as he knew the way as well as I did, for he had been cross the fields two or three times 

malyv and they then left me and went ilown the loke the way to the Hall. I followed them at a distance, and 

Uaid tham get over the ditch that parted the Potash lands m>m the Stanfield Hall lands, and I went as &i as 

ttat fence to hear if I could what they were after, and if they made any attempt. I waited there all two hours. 

I heard nothing more of them, and when Igot back to Potash it was neaily eleven o'clock. I never heard any 

■ore of them till Joe came past Potash on Tuesday, the 28th November, in the forenoon, as he said to ask me 

Mes more if I would allow the men on the farm to go with them the next morning, or that evening ; that if they 

QBoe got Jemw's people out they should have plenty of help, so as Jermy could not get possession again, as he 

lid before, and the men from Potash would not want to stop more than half an hour. I told him I would not, 

ta4 had told them so all the way through, and from what I said on Friday night they ought not to expect it, and 

tlMt was one reason I was then at Potash, that they might not induce my son to join them to get . himseU into 

temUi, ike same as so man^ did before when tkey weni. He said if I would not, wey had wholly made up their 

mads to do so without their help, cither that evening or the next morning, but he thought the majority thought 

U bn^ as J did, to make the attempt in the morning, or at least they could have five times the quantity oome in 

(^ ■orniog to what the? could in the evening, but he and six or seven besides the lawyer thought it much safest 

tl erne in the evening, for there was more dependence on them seven or eight (for the lawyer would not go 

MUr till thc|y had pA possession) then there would be in seventy or eighty in the morning, and there 

ttsild not be half the hubbub made in getting there, and the others would be sure to be there 

miy in the. morning. I said, well you must know best ; why were they not there on Priday night as you expected. 

He laid, they were there^ but there were people walking about in the lawn, and they were feamil of being 

iwverad, and had not wholly made up their minds how to act if they did go, so they went back. We came 

ttionfh your yards after waiting there all three hours, and through the wood, cross to Braconash, and for 

Milbartoa Common, and so home that way. I said, well you must Know best, but I still think your coming in 

tiM m(^ is not rieht^ and I think you will find it out when it is to late. He said if we oome in the evening I 

*iid wb lawyOT wul call and let you know how we are going to proceed. I said it is no use your caQine, I shall 

^ be at home, and besides I had rather hear nothing about it, paxticularlv if you make the attempt in the night. 

I sliall hear how you get on in the morning, but be niled by me and at all events if you do anything wait till the 

'■Uining. fle then Idl me, and I thought a great deal about it that day, and had a sort of prraentment all would 

'^^tim oat well, although I then did not see the least fear anything very serious would take place if they did 

^Uke the attempt. I left Potash about eight or half-past, and thought I would go as far as my lands went and 

^**^ if I could hear anything of them, and even had some thoughts of going to the Hall, but on gmng along made 

3^ ny miad not to go near, for I thoueht after what I had said %ey wodd not come till tlv^ raomlug, if then. When 

j^ go t to the fence f^joining the Stanfield Hall lands I waited there about five minutes, and was thinking 1 would 

^«t hack again u I really felt very ilL I distinctly heard the report of a gun or pistol in a direct line for thp 

"■^slL I heard two more out not so loud. I was struck with amazement, as they had always said if they took fire 

^fmswUhtkemUwouU only be to intimidate, and they would not load them, I then heacd the bell at the H^H 

^«iig violently, and I got back to Potash as quick as I could, and went through the garden into the house, and as 

^om as Mitt Sandford was into her room, I went down in my slip shoes and took my outside diesa and my boots 

-^ had been in the habit of wearing when I went out in the night alter poadiers and did not wish to be recognized, 

^nd hid them up in the muck in the shed in the yard by the dmry window. Just as I had done so I saw some one 

^^ the next yara looking at me. I ran in as ^uidc as I could, expecting eveiy mlante to hear some one at the 

^oor. I looked out of the window some little time after. I found no one came. I wholly concluded it mu st be 

^M or some of his party come that way back, as they said they did on IViday night; and ttovk whab the lawytr 

^^ ne on Friday night, about one or two of them Kaving been completdy ruined by Mr. Jen^y when they took 
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possession of ths Hall before, I was fearful the worst conseqneDces might have happened. The lawyer, as thegr 
called him, and he (himself) said he was one, appeared to be well dressed, and was as far as 1 conld see in no wavs 
disguised, and Wd very good and gentlemanly umgaage ; nor did I see that Joe was disguised. On the Friday night 
I had seen Joe past Potash twice, and had seen nim at Norwich several times, and he had every appearance of 
being a porter, always having had a parcel with him in the street. Dick I have seen with a basket or meat onoe 
or twice, and twice leading a horse as if he was a helper in a stable. I have also seen them together once or 
twice, and always when I have seen them in Norwich has been at the back of the market, either as I have been 
going from the Swan way to St. Giles', or from St. Giles' to the Swan way, except onoe I saw Joe standing by 
the door of a public house, just by Ma&dalen Gales. The lawyer I never saw only twice, once I have told yon 
when he came to speak to me at Potash on the Friday before the murder, the other time he and Joe, and him they 
called Dick, all came past Potash and stopped talking with me for more than half an hour on the Road, and tried 
to persuade me to let the men of the Potash Farm go with them for them to take possession of Stanfield Hall as 
they had done once before ; that they were promised plenty of help as well the next day, if I would consent. But 
I tiien told them I was decidedly against such course, and I never heard any more from that time, which vras in 
October or the latter part of September — ^I can't say which— except once I saw Joe and Dick at Norwich, and 
they asked me if I had not alter^ my mind, and I told them no, tOl Joe told me of his and the lawyer being 
coming down to spei^ to me on Friday, as I have before told you of. This, Gentlemen, is how I came to think 
sometlung serious had happened at Stanfield Hall on the night of the murder, and I wish to hear your opinion 
as to how I ought to proceed — it is most materud thai those ihirufg should nd be discovered tiU after the etndenee 
is all given offoin^ me, because that outside dress will completely clear me as not being the person seen in the 
Hall the night of the murder, and yet it is almost as important that the partiesi have described, should be made out, 
(whi^ I have no doubt can be done), but let me have your opinion about it, and waiting your reply, 

I am, Gentlemen, your most humble and obedient servant, 

JAMES B. RUSH. 

Fortunately Chastney, although continuing in a very precarious state, still 
progressed, and Sandford, was safe after confinement ; and although Mrs, 
Jermy unfortunately still remained in a dreadful state, the two former were 
the evidences upon which the case most rested. 

During his confinement, a constant watch was kept night and day on Rush, 
and thus means of escape or of death were prevented. His behaviour in 
prison was indicative of his general character, of which hypocrisy, vanityi 
and cunning were among the main ingredients. We are indebted to the 
Chaplain, the Rev. James Brown, Hon. Canon of the Cathedral and Minister 
of St. Andrew's, for the following sketch of his conduct : — 

Rush, from the first moment of his apprehension, undertook a character 
which he was totally unable to support. He assumed the lofty and confident 
bearing of innocence ; but he so unnaturally overacted his part, as to enable 
the most casual observer to see through the flimsy veil which he attempted to 
throw over his real feelings. His first act was, to make much fun about the 
handcufis that were placed upon him — a no trifling mark of disgrace to a man 
in his rank of life. Would an iimocent man, accused of the most horrid 
crime that ever disgraced humanity, be disposed to use such levity, especially 
when the parties murdered had been well known to him, and his intercourse 
with them was likely to bring him under suspicion, as he endeavoured to 
show in his defence ? When he entered the prison, he acted the sam^ part, 
in the same unnatural maimer. He at all times laboured to impress upon the 
minds of all around him, that he was perfectly at ease, comfortable, and 
happy; much more so than an innocent man would be under such an 
accusation. He imiformly said, that he ate well, drank well, and slept well ; 
whilst his attendants well knew that he was frequently wakeful and restlesa 
during the night. He spoke of his acquittal, not as a matter of probability^ 
but of certainty. This he held out to his poor disappointed children, that it 
might go abroad, and enquired of the chaplain whether he might purchase him 
Bible and Prayer-book, because he should like to take them, as mementosm 
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^9iA4iiltf 'tmt 6f prisdH. All this boasting was too evidently in the style of a, 

loring candidate^ And yet, soon after his condemnation^ he asserted^ that he^, 

hisi^fili along been preparing for the fate which then hung over him. 

:'^%0iheen isiaid, that Rush's character was a consistent one. And so it 

^J Itt^tficfceiy and duplicity, which constantly led him into contradictions.^ 

Wiatever dbjiect he had in view, he never went directly to the point ; but> 

amj]^; took some tortuous course to obtain his ends. Whilst in prison, he, 

ijp^^ peiipetual torment to all around him. He could not proceed one step 

Mh^nt deceit. If he asked for some admissible indulgence, it was for the 

A» of contending for something further, that could not be granted. The 

itebfit vigilance and tact were required, to guard against his duplicity and 

ait;, and too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Pinson, for his constant 

watchful care to defeat his manoeuvres, and to keep aloof from coming into 

opte collision with him. 

''As he was the most deceitful, so he was the most suspicious of men. He 
w^ meM opinion of everyone's honour and honesty: he suspected every; 
dMifflbiiH'ing siJttie design against him: and consequently he trusted no one,^ 
even when there was an evident desire to serve him. Witness the governor > 
ariJi'll[e^eque, and his suspicions of his spiritual advisers, one of them his 
o*IW&ird*ite minister for so many years, and a kind friend to himself and 
fiSfiilyv' On the morning of his execution, he expressed surprise at its having 
gWife tlbrbad tiaat he had declined the services of the Chaplain ; and said, he 
^'gfe^of them at all times ; that his only objection was, to seeing him with- 
out the presence of a third person, and that out of no disrespect to him. 
Asiiyet, afew hours after, when the Chaplain had occasion to assure him 
Aktf^ one dbubted of his guilt, he said, that he had a right to suspect him, 
Wttittse he saw him in conversation with one of the committing magistrates. 
Whfehi 1^9 b« requested the attendance of Mr. Andi'ew, it was upon the 
^r^ ebndition, that he should visit him with the Chaplain. Having set 
tti'&iee'te a flint against all confession, there is no doubt of his entertaining a 
W^lon, that either of those gentlemen, if no witness were present, might 
Qe^Sish^mest enough to report what was not true. 

'^**-Hfr had an indomitable spirit, we would we could say, for good a^ well as 
*Wr Ml; an iron constitution that no fatigues of body or mind could subdue " 
*^*%nw«ffried perseverance, that unscrupulously sought everjr means t&' 
^^Wainitfl ends; and !i firmness and self-possession that, had it rested on right' 
PWndples, would have been deserving of the highest praise, but which only- 
'^^rved him to the most atrocious deeds. ^ J 

it is difficult to say, whether religion had any hold on hiia, dr how £sur his 
^■^fAid inay have retained its first impressions. If he possessed aHy, it mnkt 
*^«ve been of the most perverted kind. Practical infidelity and the mosti 
^^volting hypocrisy were displayed in all his conduct. It iso^rtainv'tliat^ 
^^bett and Carlile were once his favourite teachers. Whether he-. stilt 
^^ttlined iheir doctrines in their full force, unmixed with; othecviews,.^ and 

H 
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carried them out to their natural results ; or whether the impressions of early 
education mingled themselves with them ; or whether he assumed the form 
of godliness, solely to render it subservient to his base purposes — it might be 
difficult to determine. That he did pervert the Scriptures so as to make 
them appear to favour his vices and duplicity, there is abundant evidence ; 
nor is there less of his hypocrisy. All this has been glaringly manifest in his 
seduction of, and intercourse with, Emily Sandford. And whilst he was 
practising the most insidious and treacherous arts of seduction, living in the 
unrestrained and grossest profligacy, plotting in various ways to cheat his 
neighbours of their property, and meditating acts of malice and revenge, he 
was audibly sobbing in the congregation which he frequented, as if crying 
out — " See how contrite a sinner you have before you ; how deeply sorrowful 
he is for his sins, and how safely you may trust him." 

When in London, he was in the habit of frequenting a Wesleyan meeting, 
in Islington, with all the shew of piety. No longer ago than last October 
he fixed his attentions upon a young lady who attended there as a pupil 
of a boarding-school, and made some improper advances towards her. The 
mistress of the school alarmed, sent the young lady home to her friends. 
Rush, disappointed of his prey, threatened revenge on the cause of his dis- 
appointment. He knew that this lady had a considerable interest in the 
chapel. A short time after, a man of his form and shape was seen furtively 
scaling a wall contiguous to the building, and in half-an-hour it was in 
a blaze. 

On his apprehension, he not only counterfeited that peace and confidence 
of innocence that should induce the world to believe that so happy and 
unperturbed a state of mind must be incompatible with guilt, but he also 
professed so great a regard for religion and attention to its duties as should 
force every one to conclude that a man so endued couJd not commit the horrid 
crime with which he stood charged. He was constant in his attendance at 
chapel ; complimented some upon the sermons which he pretended to admire 5 
had a large book for private devotion and family worship ; professed to derive 
his greatest comfort from the Bible, and had all the phraseology of piety- 
Soon after his commitment he requested to have the Holy Sacrament admi^ — 
nistered privately to him. He was told that it was not the practice 
administer it to a prisoner before his trial, lest it should be received for 
unworthy purpose. He^ could not believe that any could be so wicked as 
act thus. On being assured by the Chaplain that he had known some 1^^ 
wicked as to make the request, when he, at the very time, had undoubt^ * 
evidence of their guilt, he seemed confused, like one whose attempt 
deceive is detected and defeated. 

It is certain that the Chaplain and the two clergymen who were pe 
mitted to visit him, were all deeply moved with astonishment and gri 
at the awful hardness of heart which appeared in him, far exceeding eve 
case of impenitence they had ever witnessed. He would join with the 
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in prayer, with seeming devotion ; but, whenever they adverted to his guilt, 
he shewed uneasiness and impatience. If his feelings were excited by 
mention of his children, or other matters that particularly affected him, he 
would request the subject to be dropped, as if afraid of losing his self- 
possession, and of being betrayed into some unguarded admission. Although 
he appeared to be glad of the attendance of his spiritual advisers, and at times 
exhibited considerable feeling, yet, as soon as they were gone, he affected the 
utmost non-chalance, and began to talk of farming and other worldly matters 
of a most trifling kind. When he requested Mr. Andrew's attendance, he 
expressed a wish to receive the sacrament with him, and the Chaplain ; on 
being told that he was not in a fit state of mind to receive it, he seemed 
displeased, and never again adverted to the subject, until within five minutes 
of being led to execution. 

During his long imprisonment, before trial, he had frequently, directly or 
indirectly, professed his innocence to the chaplain, who, having no right to 
assume his guilt, could only receive those professions either in silence, or in 
such a manner as should not give him cause to accuse him of prejudging his 
case ; but he did feel it a duty incumbent upon him to represent to him the 
tremendous nature of the charge against him, and the formidable bearing of 
the evidence, and to urge him to prepare for the event ; furnishing him with 
books and instruction that might assist him in such preparation. Either from 
this, or some other cause, he seems, from the first moment of his condemna- 
tion, to have lost all hope of imposing upon the chaplain a belief of his 
innocence. 

Soon after that awful event, he requested that the Rev* W. W. Andrew 

might visit him, with the chaplain. Considering the long time he had attended 

Mr. Andrew's ministry, and the many acts of kindness he and his family had 

experienced from that gentleman, Mr. Andrew appeared to be the most likely 

person to give the desired assistance, to obtain his confidence, to have some 

influence over his mind, and to afford him that spiritual consolation and 

support of which he stood in so great need. But such was not the use which 

Hush, who never acted without a sinister view, intended to make of his 

Services. His chief purpose, as it subsequently appeared, was to induce 

Mr. Andrew to believe him innocent ; and of course, to make that opinion 

known to the world. In the very first interview, when Mr. Andrew spoke of 

tie piety of his wife, and of the good reason there was to hope that she was 

olessed in the presence of her Saviour, he exclaimed with somewhat more 

"than a confident hope, that he should soon be happy with her in heaven. 

^this impious boast shocked all present, and, with other kindred expressions, 

^?vas so received by Mr. Andrew as to damp Rush's expectation of imposing 

Xapon his kind friend. Each succeeding visit diminished that expectation, 

^nd also diminished, in the same degree, his regard for his spiritual guide ; 

Vrho, after a judicious and zealous attendance, was, in the end, sorrowfully 

convinced, that the sole design of Rush in sending for 6im was, if possible, to 
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cajole him into a belief of his innocence, or at least a doubt oi bis guilt. 
Mr. Andrew visited him seven times ; two of them only for a few minutes. 
After his third visit. Rush requested the committee to allow some other person 
also to pray with him, subject to the approbation of the Chaplain, but with- 
out being prepared to name the person. He subsequently wished for the 
attendance of the minister whose place of worship one of his own connections 
attended, but without knowing the name of the minister, or whether he was 
a Churchman or Dissenter. At the next visit, he said, you may talk as long 
as you please, but you cannot destroy my peace of mind, or make me feel 
imhappy. And when asked, by Mr. Andrew, whether he should pray for any 
particular thing ? he replied, " Yes, pray that I may continue in the same 
state of mind in which I now am." He afterwards said to his attendants, that 
he " was happy, notwithstanding these two parsons coming backward and for- 
ward to him." He also said, that he " did not now think any more of Mr. 
Andrew than he did of Mr. Brown. They wanted him to confess, but he had 
nothing to confess." — Only three or four days before his death, he distressed 
his elder children very much, by desiring them to bring some particular 
accounts relating to the management of their farms, and such like matters. 
Mr. Andrew begged of him not so to employ his precious time, nor, by so 
doing to hurt their feelings. At this good advice, he seemed much offended, 
and said, after Mr. Andrew had left him, " Half these sanctified parsons 
know nothing of religion. I have read of better men than Mr. Andrew, who 
have thought of such things on their death-bed." And then he quoted 
Jacob's prophetic discourse to his sons, thus impiously endeavouring by his 
accustomed perversion of Scripture, to justify his neglect of his all important 
duties, by interfering with business over which he would have had no control 
had he been at liberty, and by giving directions about worldly matters of the 
most trifling kind. 

Such was the manner in which he received the benevolent and Christian, 
labours, for his good, of his former pastor and kind friend. As for his otherr 
kind pastor, the Rev. Chas. Blake, under whose ministry he might have pro- 
fited, he sent for him, but it appeared so plain that he could not impose upo 
him his plea of innocence, that he expressed no desire for any further visi 
from that gentleman. 



Having spoken of his deeds proved, and those full of deep and des»v< 
suspicion, we will turn to the CHARACTERISTICS of which his conda< 
evidently shews him to have been possessed, and their effect upon his caxe( 
and end. 

The characteristics of this being who has occupied the general interes' 
and has been so universally an object of execration, exhibit to how great -^ 
degree of influence the lower propensities will obtain when they are nc^^^ 
balanced by the use of those powers which are intended to aid in forming tta-^ 
superior character. Those which constituted the main ingredients of Rusl».^'* 
character, were inordinate self-conceit, covetousness, secretiveness, and ^ 
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Strength of perceptive power which became excessive cunning in his use of it. 
He had none of that conscientiousness which would prevent him from sweep* 
ing from his path any and everything which stood in the way between his 
object and its attainment^ and he possessed a determination amounting to 
dogged obstinacy, which nothing could soften nor turn. His propensities 
were, in fact, those of the brute, and the desire of gratification .was as 
unceasing, as his self-indulgence was without bounds* But while he possessed 
certain powers of intellect, which are of great value when they can be aided 
by that greatest of all faculties — the power of reasoning and by moral re* 
straint — ^his want of these properties reduced them to the level of low cunning 
and vicious depravity. 

One case in point will exhibit the sharper and the avaricious villain 
in full force. During the trial a pocket book, belonging to the pri- 
soner, and found in his possession, was put in by the prosecution for the 
purpose of giving certain entries in evidence. Rush, in a careless off-hand 
manner, asked to look at it, and it was handed to him in the dock. He turned 
over the leaves, and in a few minutes returned it to Mr. J. S. Cann, the 
solicitor to the prosecution. Afterwards it was discovered that a cheque for 
£40, deposited in the pocket of the book was missing. This cheque was in 
the pocket book when it was taken from him on his apprehension, and he 
then manifested some anger at its not being returned, as he said it was 
wanted to carry on the business, and that it belonged to his son, not to him. 
After the trial all places were searched likely to contain the missing cheque, 
but without avail. On the night after his conviction, the loss of the cheque 
was communicated to Mr. Pinson, and he suspected that Rush had possessed 
himself of it. He went to the room in which Rush was confined, and called 
his attention to the loss. Mr. Pinson said that his object was to find it, and 
restore it to the family, it being their property. Rush then stated that he 
inew nothing of the cheque — had not seen it — and was quite sure he could 
give no information about it. Mr. Pinson then said that he (Rush) must look 
oyer his papers in the morning, and see if it was among them, because the 
cheque belonged to his family, and he assured the convict that Mr. Scott, the 
solicitor, of Aylsham, had made an application about it for them. No infor- 
mation was obtained that night. The next day Mr. Pinson renewed his 
application, but Rush still said he knew nothing of the cheque. Mr. Pinson, 
however, had become assured that Rush did possess a knowledge of what had 
become of it. Several days passed and no further progress was made towards 
its discovery. On Thursday se'nnight, Mr. George Durrant, a highly 
respectable solicitor, of Norwich, attended for the purpose of visiting Rush 
on business connected with the family. On this occasion only Mr. Durrant 
and Mr. Pinson were present with Rush. After some conversation about the 
cheque. Rush turned round and said to Mr. Pinson, " I won't deceive you 
any longer, but I must tell you what my suspicions have been. I suspected 
you were making inquiries about the cheque in this way — one word for my 
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family and two for Mr. Jolui Caan — ^and that you wanted to get the cheque 
to hand it over to Mr. J. Cann." Mr. Pinson replied that he did not know 
why Rush should have suspected he had been practising deception upon him, 
because he had told him the real object for which he was desirous the cheque 
should be discovered. All the communication between him and Mr. Cann on 
the subject had been the information given him through that gentleman of 
the loss of the cheque, who also expressed his anxiety it should be found, and 
given to Rush's family. After this Rush said, " Well, if you will allow me 
to give the cheque to Mr. Durrant, I will tell the truth and produce it. I 
took the cheque from the pocket book in Court." He then asked for his hat, 
and drew the cheque from the inside lining of the side, saying, " See, here it 
is." It was stained by the perspiration, and the colour of the leather under 
which it was hidden. Can this be exceeded either in hardihood, in extraor- 
dinary tenacity of purpose, or concentration of object. Is not this almost 
beyond the bounds of belief ? Can there be any finer practical exemplifica- 
tion of Scott's picture in Rob Roy, " Ye bred and born thief, ye pickit your 
mither's pocket of twalve pennies Scotch when she was taking leave of your 
father at the fit of the gallows." 

Another instance of his character : On the Sunday se'nnight preceding the 
murders. Rush went to the railway station, at Norwich, and asked for a 
parcel he expected. The porter stated it was not their habit to deliver 
parcels on a Sunday, and refused, as it was contrary to orders. Rush then 
proceeded to Mr. Newall's, the manager's house, and on representing that 
the parcel was of peculiar importance, and was for his mother who was ill, 
Mr. Newall, as he assured him it was for his mother who was ill, said he 
would go to the office and get it for him. Rush returned to the railway- 
station, and Mr. Newall followed. On the arrival of the latter he foun<L 
him leaving ; Rush pulled out the paper parcel, and said he had got it.- 
The fact was that he had been and stated he was to have it delivered to him.. 
A^nother fact in this shows a still more gross falsehood. His mother had a 
the time been dead upwards of a year. This brown paper parcel corresponde 
in description with that said to have been seen by the servant when he lef^ 
London a short time before, and was supposed to have contained pistols. 

The following is a copy of part of a letter received by a Gentleman i 
Norwich, and corroborates the statement which will be found in the accoun- ^ 
of his conduct in Gaol : — 

«* It is strongly suspected thatEush was the author of the fire which destroyed our Chapel in the Liverpoc=:^>^ 
Boad, but this is the case. The following are the circumstances as I received them :— Eush had two daught ^^" 
at school, kept by a Lady, at Islington, who is a Member of the Liverpool Road Society, and he or St. 
Sandford, under the name of Mrs. James, had sittings in the chapel. Eush, it appears, made love to one of tl 
young ladiM there, and aa an earnest of his attachment, made her a present of a gold watch. But the I 
providentially becoming acquainted with these circumstances, sent the young lady home to her parents, 
Mr. Eush s daughters also. Eush being thus foiled, vowed vengeance against all the Methodists generally, 
this lady m particular; and knowing no other way in which to be revenged, it is supposed he set fire to 

Chapel, having on the very night on which the fire broke out, previously removed his books from his seat. 

has always been suspected that the fire was the work of an incendiary, but it was not until after the Stanfie^^ ' 
murders that these facts have been collected, which to say the least, throw some suspicion on him.** 

The property left his children, it has been stated, has been squandered \p^ 
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Rush. The children's solicitor asserts that this is not the fact, that not one 
farthing has been touched. His steps to the last scene of his dreadful life 
after this event were rapidly developed. He became the designing forger, 
and drew into his net two tools, for whom, it is believed, he intended his own 
fate. Into his attempt he had enticed another, and he held in his gripe 
a victim, who, having served his purposes of passion and revenge, and made a 
forger and a false witness to forgery and to lies, it is scarcely to be doubted 
he had intended to destroy, as the last evidence who could bear testimony to 
his dark designs, and still darker deeds. 

Nothing could display his want of causality more than the style and mode 
of his defence. He could see certain points, but when he had obtained 
replies he could not use them well or wisely ; and, again, unable to under- 
stand the effect of the previous question and reply, and its connexion with 
that he was about to put, he was constantly either foiled or convicted by that 
which he elicited. His cross-examination, which was entirely the result of 
questions he had written down previous to the trial, therefore displayed 
neither ingenuity nor continuity of thought nor of purpose. They had, in 
many instances, no relevancy to the particular point to which the witness was 
speaking, but were a mere patchwork, appertaining it is true to the case, but 
still merely a string of shreds. His determination to conduct his own defence, 
(although the reason he gave to a Solicitor, empowered to offer a sum for the 
employment of counsel — ^that he could not make any one understand the case 
so well as himself, was most pertinent) — ^was, nevertheless, caused by self- 
conceit, which had been strengthened by continued self-gratulation. It was 
the same feeling which made him defend his own case against Mr. Jermy, and 
the compliment of the Learned Judge (Pollock), at the conclusion, tended to 
heighten his behef in his own superior capability. It was the same self- 
opinion, combined with his secretiveness, which rendered him so reserved and 
silent, and also made him trust no confederate. He considered himself 
sufficient for all emergencies, and his carelessness of the world's opinion was 
a part of the same feeling. Those who knew him, never, therefore, believed 
him to have an accomplice. His patience was that of the animal, whose 
instinct teaches him to wait till his spring can be made certain ; and it was 
thus by a series of cunningly devised plans and patient forbearings till the 
moment was come, when he obtained that which he thought to be the climax of 
his diabolical design. Yet, had his powers of reasoning not been shallow, he 
would have seen and comprehended the various facts left open, which threat- 
ened his safety and proved his guilt. But, as in his defence, his mind could 
only grasp the effect of the immediate point before him — ^he could not reason 
upon these dangers. Nothing could more strongly exhibit this want of 
causality than his calling for and insisting upon Mrs. Jermy's deposition being 
read, notwithstanding the Judge's recommendation to the contrary. He was 
here again blinded by self-conceit, and showed this great weakness of his 
characfter when he said — I shall act upon my own opinion. His frauds were 
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the result of that covetous desire to possess — that avarice and that secre- 
tiveness which were to be expected from such a being, governed by 
such propensities. He had not a particle of manhness in his composition-< — 
his mode of examining Sandford was a proof of this — but in all the 
acts of his life exhibited the low propensities, and the prowling charac- 
ter which few fortunately possess in such unrestrained force. His deeds, 
deep and damning as they have been, never gave him, we are certain, 
the slightest uneasiness, nor did he feel the least remorse; or if he did 
suffer the former, it was because his own personal comforts or conveni- 
ences were deranged by it. He had no conscientiousness — no sensitiveness 
as to right or wrong. We do not mean that he had no perception of evil or 
good, but he had no inclination to either except as regarded his own benefit. 
With a combination of all these bad passions, indulged to an extent which 
has made him the thing he was— what could be expected other than that his 
conduct in the gaol, both before and after his condemnation, should have been 
that which it has been. Before his trial he was devising schemes for 
his escape ; not for the sake of proving his innocence, and so be restored 
to his place in society and to his family, but because he wished to be 
free to follow out his objects on those who had crossed his path. After 
he had been condemned, he studied the characters of the persons 
which his instinct and his vanity, not his reason, had led him to think 
he could cajole into a belief of his innocence, but was doggedly silent to 
those who believed in his guilt. Even upon this his self conceit was 
apparent. Soon after his condemnation he wrote a letter for publication in 
the London papers, protesting his innocence, to which was added a quantity 
of wretched common-place, which he intended to make his daughter sign with 
her name. He also, we believe, wrote a petition to the Queen. Can any- 
thing show more inordinate vanity. Everything he has done has been more 
or less acting, and exhibits the cunning of the animal, not the reason of 
the man. Even his meeting with his children, we have heard, partook of this 
nature rather than of affection. Indeed what could that attachment or affec- 
tion be which had not prevented him from openly pursuing his vices, and 
bringing them before their very eyes, and making their requirements the 
means to the unrestrained gratification of his desires. Besides, his immediate 
recovery from the pain he might be supposed to endure, and his return to his 
insensate condition, would almost demonstrate another proof of the well played 
hypocrisy which has been the prevailing feature of his life. If this character 
be just, from whence could Penitence, and its result. Confession, be looked for ? 
Devoid of all moral feeling — ^a hypocrite in religion as in worldly affairs — ^a 
defrauder, a forger, a seducer, an assassin — ^he has gone to the death he 
deserves, " unanointed, unannealed,'* with all his crimes upon his head, amid 
the execrations of the world in which he lived, and to whom his career, is. a 
beacon-warning to avoid the path he trod. 

A phrenological development of the cranium of Rush has been obtained 
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from an inspection of the original cast, by Mr. Stark^ of this city : — The mea- 
surement of the cranium is 24| inches, being 2| inches above the average. From 
ear to ear^ roimd the back of the head, is 12^ inches — the back of the head 
being 9 J inches wide. The cerebellum is very large. From ear to ear round 
the front is 12 inches, the perceptive organs being very full. From ear to 
ear across the crown is 14^ inches ; whilst, owing to the receding of the fore- 
head, the facial angle is greatly below the average. The anterior and middle 
lobes of the brain are exceedingly small in comparison with the posterior lobe 
containing the animal propensities. The cranium might be mapped out 
thus : — Amativeness, enormous ; Philoprogenitiveness, large ; Concentrative- 
ness and Adhesiveness, full ; Combativeness, or Aggressiveness and Construc- 
tiveness, large ; Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of 
Approbation, full ; Cautiousness and Benevolence, small in comparison ; 
Veneration, very small ; Hope, also very small ; Ideality and Conscientious- 
ness, very deficient ; Firmnesss, very large. All the organs about the eyes, 
appropriated to the perception of external objects and the remembrance of 
events, are fully developed; but the reflective organs, Causality and Com- 
parison, are exceedingly small. 



At Stanfield Hall the wounded lady and her servant remained in a dan- 
gerous state during this entire time. Mrs. Jenny, on the bed on which she 
was first placed, exhibiting great firmness and resignation under bodily pain 
and mental anguish of the most distressing nature, for what must have been 
the effect of such a shock even upon the strongest constitution. It had been 
determined, if possible, to save the arm, and avoid amputation, and the 
necessary steps were taken for this purpose. The servant, Chastney, who it 
will be recollected, was grievously wounded in the groin and in the thigh, 
was even in greater danger, and though not so acutely suffering in mind was 
nevertheless in the utmost danger. Both sufferers had in their examinations 
exhibited much firmness. The mistress, however, after thirteen weeks of 
anguish, mental and bo^y, during which her state varied, at length became 
delirious, and in her excitement naturally injured her arm, which was uniting. 
Mr. AshtcxQ Key, who had been originally called in, was sent for, but being 
unable to attend, Mr. Solly was sent for, and Mr. Crosse, of Norwich, 
when it was found necessary to amputate the arm ; and the operation was 
accordingly performed on Tuesday, the 13th Mai'ch. 

Eliza Chastney, felt a proper desire to give her testimony without 
regard to her own personal safety, and fortunately her state was suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to enable her medical attendant to permit her to give 
evidence. A bed was accordingly constructed, to be carried by men in a 
manner similar to that of a sedan chair, with a canopy and curtains. 
On the Wednesday afternoon, the wounded girl left that Hall, the scene 

of so great guilt and so much mourning, for Norwich. 

I 
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In this palanquin she was carried by two men, with relays at certai 
places, and at every forty yards a slight stop was made, for the doubl 
purpose of rest to the carriers, and for the convenience of the patient, j 
body of county police accompanied the invalid, and at Hartford Bridges th 
cortege was met by a large body of city police, under the direction of M 
P. M. Yarington, in case any number of persons should have collected. Thei 
formed a line a-head, and behind the county police, who marched at the sid< 
and directly across the road, at a distance from the main body, and thus pr< 
venting any evil from eager curiosity, or improper conduct. Thus did Elis 
Chastney enter Norwich to aid in the great purposes of legal and moral justic 
Its eflfect upon those who saw this peculiarly interesting procession — and v 
have heard several speak of it, females both of high and low position — w 
the same — a, sensation of faintness, but also of deep feeling, almost amountij 
to silent prayer for the safety of one whose devotedness to her mistress mo 
than amply compensates for, if it cannot hide the shame which attaches to t] 
county for the great guilt of the perpetrator. Thus passed the processioa 
the house of Mrs. Watson, opposite the Shirehall, where rooms had be< 
secured, a procession which will long be remembered, and would be no lu 
interesting and certainly a worthy subject for the pencil of the artist, as th 
" entry of the good and faithful servant." 

This was the state of both invalids on Thursday morning, the 29th c 
March, 1848, the day on which the trial of the Accused was fixed to tak 
place. 



Up to the 24th March, Rush was contented with such fare as could \p 
provided for him in the prison, but on that day, he addressed the foUowini 
letter to Mr. Leggatt, landlord of the Bell Inn, Orford Hill, Norwich 
through whom he was supplied with viands more to his taste than he hai 
hitherto obtained through the rules of the Castle : — 

Norwich, 24th March, 1840. 

SiB~Yon will oblige me by sending my breakfast this morning, and my dinner about the time your famil 
have theirs, and send anything ^ou like, except he^i and I shall like cold meat as well as hot, and med breac 
and the tea in a pint mnff , if with a cover on the better. I will troable you to provide for pe now, if yon pleasf 
till after my trial, and if yon could get a small sucking nig in the market to-day, and roast it for me on th 
Monday, I should like that cold as well as hot after Monoay, and it would always be in readiness for me, as i 
will be so uncertain what time I shall have for my meals after Mondajr. Have ue pig cooked the same as yo 
usually have, and send plenty of plum sauce with it. Mr. Pinson will pay you for what I have of you. B 
complying with the above, 

Tou wiU very much oblige. 

Your humble and obedient Servant, 

. Mr. Leggatt, Bell Lm, Orford Hill, Norwich. JAMES B. BUSH. 

Thus stood matters on Wednesday, the 28th of March, the day previous t 
that on which this trial was to commence. 

The preparations for the trial were large. Every nook and comer of th- 
Court and the Grand Jury and Public Galleries were filled with seats, t 
which admission was by ticket only, of which the Magistracy had each 
certain number, the High Sherifi* having the distribution of the remainder. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE WEAPON. 

It is often the case^ that that which we seek at a distance is found near 
home. Such has been the fact with regard to the weapon supposed to have 
been used by Rush. We have stated the Chief Constable had Potash 
Parm-house searched — the lands ploughed and dug — the pastures pierced — 
the ditches, pits, hedge rows, &c. examined, and, as we are told, the manure 
in the bullock yard turned over as far as possible, notwithstanding frequent 
cautions and hints from Mr. Rush, jun. On Saturday, May 19th, when the 
yard was clearing by the directions of Mr. Rush, jun. underneath the muck, 
olose against the wall of the bullock shed, a double barrelled blunderbuss was 
fcDund by a workman named Burgess, by which, it is now placed beyond 
xxioral doubt, Mrs. Jenny and Chastney were wounded. It will be recollected 
t;lat Chastney, in describing the moment before and when she was shot, said : 
** I then saw a man apparently coming from the dining room door, and he 
Ixad what appeared to me to be a short gun or pistol in the right hand up to 
tilie shoulder. He levelled it and shot me." 

In this statement she is completely borne out by the weight of the blunder- 

\>U8S,, which is an exceedingly heavy though short instrument, and could 

scarcely be held out with one hand. The barrels are about 13 inches long, 

SLni at least three quarters of an inch in diameter ; it has a gim stock. It is 

supposed to have been quite new at the time ; it is of first-rate workmanship, 

l>y Wesley Richards, and has a spring bayonet as long as the barrel ; and 

above all, the ramrod found in the Hall, which was also new, fits the bore and 

x*ainrod pipe exactly. The document intended as the foundation of his 

defence for his lawyers, we have given, affords the clue to this long sought 

Mreapon, and exhibits his great desire for secrecy, for it says : — " As soon as 

IMiss Sandford was into her room, I went down in my slip-shoes, and took 

Bay outside dress and my boots I had been in the habit of wearing when I 

Went out in the night after poachers, as I did not wish to be recognised, and 

^id them in the much in the shed, in the yard, by the dairy window/' 

Again — " It is most material that those things should not be discovered till 
9fter the evidence is all given against me (and here he gives a false reason), 
"©cause that outside dress will completely clear me, as not being the person 
^en in the Hall the night after the murder, and yet it is almost as important 
the parties I have described should be made out — ^which I have no doubt can 
"© made out — ^which I have no doubt can be done." 

The dress and boots have been found where they were described to have 
■^©en secreted. 

The mouth of the blunderbuss is slightly belled, and its bore will still more 

starongly satisfy those who saw the wadding which was exhibited on the day 

^ter the murder by the police, and found in the Hall, that it was the weapon 

^^sed to shoot the females, as the size of the bore below the bell corresponds 

closely with the size of the wadding. 
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The Police in the course of their enquiry, called at Field and Co.'s, in 
London, with the weapon, and then it was discovered to have been purchased 
of them some time before the murder. 

It was matter of conjecture whether the assassin Rush murdered his 
victims, Mr. Jenny and Mr. J. Jermy, with the same weapon with which 
he wounded Mrs. Jermy and Eliza Chastney, and if so, how he had time 
to re-load. We have this week seen a letter j from Mr. John W. P. 
Field, the gun maker, of London, who sold Rush the blunderbuss, which is 
conclusive on this point we think. He says — " There was one circumstance 
connected with the sale of the gun which I did not mention before, that was, 
that the man who bought it, ordered the touch-holes to be enlarged* in order 
tjgiuV^eitb^m jPrime themselves^ which coupled with lusJbirvlQgCiart^^ 
Wii^'^eatly facilitate the loading." It appears thenplaffi, tli^t;^e;tB^ 
the blunderbuss in the dining-room, from whence he was^seen'toP^Gnnb^bjr'fiffl 
]^|)i^4'^lDHastney, and in his haste did not fit the ramrod, in, itsi ■pJ^^.i^ft^^^'Jw^ 
qwAtly it fell in the hall. '<^*^'>' ' ^^^ oijih^—^zzvi 

(ifv.j!; .■ . ,' .-.'W; .tixonij) K> hue 2?9afl 

o^u' i , — — ^— ■ ,,.^,; ,>., ^^^ — l>9tau[bB yinot 

^ ;;In t^e documents and letters which have been discov^^a;;,^VjSpf^ 
several gentlemen are adverted to in a manner which might be^ hdE}df^t0» tie^*^ 
offensive, had not those remarks and epithets been the result 6tjijp^Ta;i^(^ 
such a being as Rush. But that very fact leads to the indiietipti iM^^M^^"^ 
were evidently a part of his usual course towards those who didvnot^fig^etttitt> v 
his objects, views, and opinions. The well known and highly tespecitj^^e' j^^^^a^B 
tioft in which the gentlemen alluded to are placed, and their honottrkbJ^ (M"- * 
r$^ter, at once puts them above such attacks. It was this feeling aloQ^ijtaafe zn 
induced our insertion of their names in the letters we have been &\A€:to^%9S'f' 
tp. this narrative. ^ « v • ,^..{ ^.u to '^ont 

. -iii ;>fii 'iO fwUl dliJ 

••■■■•■'• ij''-/3q? vd bS'Jlifl 

; • .,'■./; ■.:'} il74i;"TflJ <jloi^ 

. .,.'» ■• : •'• c-.'i ■'•;;.ii Ajldifi 

June 28, 1849. . ; - j; ;- - si; oi«£m i 

v. ■: ' V . : .1 ,.!( Uli r .01 

' . .:.f '..;;. ..■ i ' ■••; I ■■<.... J jffj haf. , it* 

■\\f: !>;.) ,■■ >^-i •■■- ) v.? . ; , ■ • ^ '"'"'i ,^^"'' ^ ^'^ 

•)(ij '.»ln .tii'' > 'C .iuu.iu:- / ... ^ . • > iM i(i. tiif ,9 

> I I « ■ ; { < i ," ' / I I '•".'; i • « I ' 1 .it 

•Jlh lo I'ili.if.i f, -^r/.. ) 1- ' ' : < 1 ' ' ' : ' '■.iud'.<'.i?Ji 

-na;)^ io -(.x.It JM'K.i.., . • ! ^ • . ' ' • •'' —■ 'j-l-^Ji 

'»Ii-,ffi (>T ^m wollfi liiw iiii'-il'UM' !• •' ■ ■'- •i-;-'- o' 'jfft 
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THE TRIAL. 



paration for diis trial was one of no small 
' to the Visiting Magistrates of the Goal, to 
(ir-Sheriff, and to that very indefatigable 
Ifr. PinsoDy Ae Governor of the Castle. In 
r where to many interests were of course 
to be served — ^where the suaviter in modo 

M the FORTITER IN RE was absolutely 
f — ^where the claims of rank and station, of 
jUkd of curiosity, were to be met and satis- 
Muyiisted — ^to escape some rock was almost 
le. But in this instance the various powers 
drly weighed the proper demands of each, 
» Memed to be no jcu^ grievance, although 
i the unfortunate, who were unable to gain 
nee, were grieved and disappointed. The 
oSbnta were to admit the Magistracy into the 
I each side the Judge, and in the Grand 
lUery, tickets were issued to gentlemen and 
)r me public half of that gallery. The 

and Attorneys occupied the tables oa the 
rhe Local Press were accommodated in tiie 
df of which was divided and fitted up with 
d desks in a convenient manner, by the 
aent, care, and attention of Mr. Puison. 
ndon Press were accommodated with the 
f of the box devoted to the Jury in waiting, 
»ar of the passage beUnd the dock. To the 
iata m this box respectable persons were 
1 by tickets, and to the back portion of 
ery the general public. The Press were 
I oy special directions at half-past seven 
through the Castle, down the spiral stair- 
ch leads into the Court Eyery arrangement 
ie as to messengers whidi could focilitate 
reyance of the transcribed notes of the Re- 
tt tiieir various destinations. 
riit o'clock the Court presented a busy 
The members of the bar occupied their 
Old Ae Court filled rapidly. 
Wftfd Jury box was filled, a great number 
mpants being ladies. 

vnatj police were mustered in considerable 
|d all die entrances were put under their 
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pof description could not adequately paint 
l^itote of excitement pervading the whole 
Bile conrersation was constant, unceasing, 
prbbOdhag filled, this was continued until 
f0oi Ms. Baron Rolfe, at nine o'clock, 
•; hnm of voices ceased, and the Court 
l||«tiD that the aligfatest interruption could 
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of Ae prisoner baling called by the 

a i 






Clerk of Arraigns, the most solemn silence pre- 
vailed. When Rush came into the dock, his. hand 
trembled violently, and his lip quivered : to stay the 
former, he grasped the dock. He was dresssd in 
black. 

The prisoner was arraigned as JAMES BLOM- 
FIELD RUSH, charged with having, on the 28th 
November last, at Wymondham, murdered Isaac 
Jermy, and Isaac Jermy Jermy ; charged also upon 
an inquisition, held by Edward Press, Gent Coro- 
ner, with the murder of the said Isaac Jermy ; and 
charged further on another inquisition, held by the 
same Coroner, wiA the murder of the said Isaac 
Jermy Jermy. 

He pleaded " Not Guilty." 
Rush then asked to be allowed a short time to 
arrange his papers, and in a few moments said, 
" My Lord, I am ready." 

On the prisoner being asked if he had any chal- 
lenge of the Jury to make, he said — 

I hope any party who has said anything about 
me, or has busied himself in this case, will retire at 
once. All are strangers to me, and I cannot tell 
whether they are proper persons or not 

Only one individual was challenged, the chal- ''' . 
lenge being on the part of the Crown, but no reasoii 
transpired. y. 

The following Jury were then sworn ; — 

Robert Barber, of Ellingham, farmer 

Henry Brown, Thume 

John Butcher, of Walpole St Andrew's 

Thomas Bunting, Thomham, fanner 

T. Cowling, West Walton, farmer 

James Cracknell, Claxton, farmer 

William Fuller, Wreningham, farmer 

John Gray, Gaywood, farmer 

Arthur Goodchild, Shelfanger, farmer. .^^| 

John Hilton, Strumpshaw '" 

George Humphrey, Filby, carpenter 

Charles Harvey. Hilborough, farmer. , •• 

Rush was not defended by Counsel, but Mr. 
Stevens, jun. son of a law stationer, sat outside the 
dock by his side, who appeared to take notes for 
him as a professional Reporter. 

Counsel for the prosecution, Sergeant Byles, Mr. 
Prendergast, and Mr. Evans. 

On the table of the Court was a model of the 
Potash Farm, a model of the ground floor of Stan- 
field Hall, and many plans. 

Prisoner — If your Lordship will allow me to make 
some observations before the Learned Counsel begins 
his address — \ ■ . 



- RIt, Baron It<>l^ — ThU is not the time for you to 

'('TWfltfidi^My Xqfd— Tlitf evidence has been got 
yd' itt''i(uch' 'in exifSWdtlitfrj' way, I hope yom 
liMdkli%t'm1I'.illoirlne to Myanord. 
'■■'The ■ JiBlgS-^Yon witt have an ojiportunity of 
JWttHi^'inytibiervatiQns afterwards. I cannot hear 
yiHK a^'.- ' BWchec BTlei, proceed. 
''-.'"pViHUHG OF THE CASE FOE THE 
■■! Ii'^ PROSECUTION, 

j^'far-'tfE^eSJit Bylea— Gentlemen of the Jury— 
Tirftalty'beaW (hat the prisoner ia indicted for the 
MflnAT "Wtlto,' MiiWef. Gentlemen— It is to be 
i%eWi(i"bn,ihepart of theprisoner, that he has not 
aiyu^it fit to aval! himsi-lf of the very able assist- 
Unt'e the bar of ihia circuit could have offorded him 
fti' "'conducting his dclbnce. Bui, gentlemen, he 
swing pi-elerred to conduct ii himaelf, it will be 
IBiihry lijcambent upon us to be careful that we 
][Mdi(^i hWore^ j;ou no evidence as to the admiasi- 
telity of yAHefi thei-e qan be the 
ffld4flS''3!'iffe lis credit, that ir. 
it;^>h64lf)io^>ln in that way Wilfully. 



doubt. I 

iSe of this kind 

And, if in 



■1 alioijld fill] into ruiy such error, my Lord will 
lUu carl: ttiul as the prisuncris ignorant of the laws 
^fevi'denc'c, itshall occaalon him no mischiet Gen- 
tjem'en, you will nanirally say, what motive can the 
^WeecUtor' assign for such a crime as this 7 A 
^DBBtYpn naturiU unit reasonable. But the answer 
to it will make it necessary fiir tia to take up the 
thread of these cran«ttction» at a period anterior 
Vt tUat to which your attention will be more 
Upecially directed, because there have been certun 
tranSHCt^ont between the deceased Mr. Jermy and 
'Ute ^liooer, the fiill imderstandiag of which is 
enential to a right apjirehenslon of the justice 
at t}ii& case, in order that your Judgments may 
te led. to ' BSfe and aatSal^tory concluamn. Gentle, 
trlro,' &e deci^d Mr. Jermy was a Learned 
■ftiend of ours— he was Recorder of the City of 
Mdnricb— a Gentleman of fortune — the Chairman 
M ihe Quajter Sessions — and in the habit of pre- 
ttil!Q^iin' tlie vfry leat which his Lordship now fills. 
INU'l.^Mi^'lbld a residence at Yarmouth, and hr 
li^ ibo'a binif iderable estate at Stanfield in thiL 
'idpiVi:'- 'Bb &ther, the Rev. Mr. Preston, died, I 
QOnltf tn'thi monlb of October, 1837, and when ihi 
l«te,HT. jenny, Bucceeded to the property, his namt 
mlM ma Pres^ni but he assumed, after coming u. 
the estate, tbe name and arms of Jermy. Gentle- 
ideii, in 'die immediate vicioin of the Stanfield Hall 
a farm called Hie Potash farm. 



mi 



Uar., 



jiatlheen 

IWellr: Jermj- liai 
Ticlfig on the cilliei 
fcfiWd, in H dir. 
'iSHi-f/l tose farm 
'■"ii^d M'other tiy lii 

'(5HeKiy,i8tral 
'Baftkhn,rtie Pol 
Urtdjinotberlwin : 
11641, Mr. .Imi.v I 
s':ha-»l)k'fuiy;of i 



B of land, with a mansion 
i-hiiusc, and the prisoner 

Isnficld Hall farm. The 
two farms at Felmlngham, 

of Norwich, and, as I am 
inwards North Walsham. 

iircujiicd by the prisoner, 
' ■ 76 deceased 



cupy. 



Ikrms — the Stanfield 
r:inn at Felmingham, 
am. About the year 
(I to Mr. Rush con- 
1? Potash farm. The 
II of which, Buh- 



the fiiBt documents which will b« It 
the present oecaaion, Is the last 
gage deeds, because it is a deed whlc 
very important hearing upon this cas 
■ ■ ■ :d upon the 28th of September 
[ several prior mortgagts. ITie 
this, that a sum £5000 in alt ia cha 
by way of mortgage in fevour < 
Jermy, and the deed contains a pro' 
" ?don September 28lb, I think, 
money is to remain upon the security 
until the aOth November, 1818. NiJ 
you will at once see that that is an it 
because the tragical occurrence, into 
enquire, took place two daj 
The money became due on Thursday, 
imber. The occurrence to which I 
recc your attention tooli place on 
28th November. Now, gentJemen, I 
among other things, the prisoner's po 
slialt show that a notiee in addition to 
in Che mortgage deed has been givi 
Mr. Jenny, and on the SOth Septemb 
entry in the pocket hook—" Sept. S 
Potash. Interest due, principal di 
That is evidently a mistakt 
Gentlemen, there is only one i 
:h I need call your attention, 
worth mentioning, with respect to this 
18+4, which is this— The interest uno 
£5000 was foor per cent that vrould 
year, and the prisoner attorned tenant, 
Mr. Jermy to distrain for the rent 
year. Gentlemen, some disputes « 
the late Mr. Jermv and the prisoner i 
the Stanfield Hall property, but it wil 
at present, that Mr. Jermy entered u 
fieM Hall property, and m the mon' 

1847, he put in some distresses. 1 
whetiier the particulars of those dis 
very material, but I shall put in the 
thing should turn upon them. G 
Jermy also brought an action Bgains 
which was tried at thii time twelvi 
cultivation of die Stenfleld Hall fa 
distress, and that action, and other 
between the prisoner and Mr, Jermy, 
occasioned in the prisoner's mind 
feeling towards Mr, Jermy. Gentlec 
able to show you, that in the early pi 

1848, by the testhnony of a person 
Howe, the priponer expressed him 
hostile way towards Mr. Jermy. Hi 
not be long before I serve him wil 
foe the other world," 1 shall show 
before the time this distress was mad 

Prisoner— Will you he good em 
those words ? 

Mr. Sergeant Byles— " I will not 
I serve him with an ejectment for th 

Prisoner — Whose evidence did ym 
because it is the firat I ever heard of 

The Judge — Prisoner, it will nolh 
to you, unless it is proved. The Lc 
says he is in a. condition to prove it, 
right in asking him anyfliing yon d 
hear, in order diat you may know wl 
it is not the time for you to make ob 

Mr. Byles — Gentlemen, I shall CB 



jQi;t.to the liiorigBge.), belougcd to Rush, and one of 



Mr. Byles- 
IS before . 
will speak to other expiE 



the t 



THE TRIAL. 



m 



ler, one of whiflh is this — Speaking of the late 



Utake, a salicitoT, at Wymandhain, tht 
Mr ^id, '' D — n them, I will do for Ihem the 
ppjpominity T have." Gentlemen, it ia very 
..^ ^uiat lioth these cxprcssiona depend upon the 
'i^ les(iinony of witnesses, evidence not so satis- 
■fiflory a^ wriileii evidence, hecauae such things are 
Ijptiiilje misheard, miBundeatood, misreinembered, 
S niirepoited. But it will be my duty to bring 

ihi thf tcutl relating to the Stanfleld Ball fann, 
iSt ]jti>r)niT jjLililished a pamphlet about iU 

I'tisoupr— I will nut stop you any more, hut I 
itiJly ili> iioi understand flie 



,5lr. StTKQBiit Byles— Howe. 

PriMitr-lIow is it spelt t 

] Mr. Strgcaiii Bylea— Wau™ Frederidi H-o- 

, JJe Jujgc— You muat not iulemipt, 

I1.P' Sergeant Byles— He was a clerk.lo a gentle- 

Clhe dame of Waugh, an allorney in Lcmdon. 

mi\, the passage which I am now about to 

illnnt be subject to the obaetvationa which I 

have thought it right to make upon the 

testimony of (he_ wilneBses, because these 

found in the pamphlet pricted 

- op that subject tliere will be 

^fot I shall call a person betbre you Co whi 

"""Wf ga'e a copy of the pamphlet, and __ 

luce the copy that be gave ; therefore there 

; po , queaflon thai I may safely call your 

eipiesaions in this pnmphlet. I( 

eport of the trial, lo which 1 have 

^»u, attenbon, at the Norwich Acsiies, in 

^(IStf, thi» time twelvemonth, Tliis exprea- 

in the pamphlet, " a case of Jermy v. 

I who is tlie right owner of the Stanneld 

duiingham estatea," Gentlemen, it will 

, , !Dt that I should here state lo you what 

j^e necBBsarv to prove to you — that ihortly 

|e aeath of the Rev. Mr. Prcaton, some 

ie their claima Ui (he estate, originally, 

peraon of the name of Lamer, and after- 

" jf the name of Jermy. It will be 

this inquiry to go into the nature of 

sufiice it to say they did make the claiio. 

pamphlet purports to contain " the case 

". Jenny, as to who is the right owner 

IfUHoU and Felmingham estates." But 

to which I pardcularly invite your at- 

the passages in which he speaks of 

loiiiy Ihc Recorder. I find a passage at the 

of p. 5—" For even if the villain had be- 

B he au);ht to have done, to have acted with 

niinoQ honesty, I should never have done much 

JM,* not half so much as I should if I had re- 

q^d a) Dalling," And again — 

'AfOner — Wiiryou read that last part again ? ■ 

V(r. Sergeant Bylea— " For even if the villain 

w behaved as he ought to have done, to have 

njfl ,with commori hones^, I should never have 

^'inVmlf mach ^od, not half so much as 1 

BW)] I had remained at Dalling." Gentlemen, 

K^gi^janother passage — I do not purpose to read 

U^ Vl tl|e pasaages of the pamphlet — hut If the 

?fct(er requirra, it shall be read, or any portion 

^iWoner — If any part is to he read, I should wish 
!^h(^ may be read, 
oergeant Bylea— By all means. He says aftetv { 



—^—t 



wards "and this is no reason why I ahuuld be luijBtt^ 
in character by this villain, as well oa my propom 
being all swallowed up by him." And again, " Ihia 
fellow Jermy bag no right to this Stanfield proper^ 
— he knows it, and he knows I know it as well ; . bis 
whole conduct in keeping pnssesuon, and takiiif 
the name of Jermy, and his behaviour to those poor 
people whohavc a righ t to it, has been most villainous 
and diseraccful to any man who can h«i^ any' "pre- 
respectability, and which I should be 



a^ain, he says—" ^ . .^. 

trial will follow a case drawn up . ao as I9 al^bw v<1^p 
is the real owner of the Stanficfd .finll e3talei;'i ' 
and the means this fellow has taken U 



must happy to prove when called on to do so." lAnd 
again, he saya — " In concluding tlie account of the 

I nil estate i^ 'and 
tnkewtlicrei^ 
ve piilwB^,(^„a 
. y come fprnfa^ 
and see that justice may be done to Ibis TJl- J^oijf 
who is the owner,and who is kept ouf of ptissfa^jijiq 
far want of means to employ counsel, luid ta.h^e 
the matter brought to triaf." Ami again, ")i,^ 
hope that some one will come forward'aod mt^t }ffV 
fellow, who has not half so much right'lo the.'prij; 
perty as I have, much more the right heir, if it waj 
properly brought fiirward ; and that ia wlw I i^pk 
everything has turned out for the I>e9t, if tlioaG paoi 
people should be put into possession throujjh ^qy 
steps 1 have now taken, and am about to take." 
Again, " If there is any truth in the Bible, such 
villainy is sura to be overtalien, and that wjii-n it maj 
be least expected." Now, gentlemen, I call yoii^ 
*'— ntion to the contents t>! this pamphlet, as show- 
'ou two things — the state of the prisoner's mind, 
that he contemplated taking some steps with 
reference to tho claim of these persons, to the Stan- 
field Hall property. But, gentlemen, I shall also 
put in a letter in the handwriting of the priEoner,'ia 
order to shew his feeling towards the fate Mr, JeJunj'. 
It is dated on the 28th AprU, t84a h is writtea 
from the Angel Inn, at Tsliugton, and it \n F^ddressei 
to his son, I believe. You will observe the 28th 
April, is after the trial of this cause. Hii saya in 
this letter—" I have at last ^ot Jerniy in a fis, and 
the rogue and villain knows it as well ; h"« he wiQ 
act now, will soon be seen. At all ovuriis lie iiow 
knows, if he ruins me I can him, "or you would lii 
ive seen him as you have ; hiit I do ' 
let any one know tliia, e.^c(lpt your 

Prisonei? — Is there any number to (hat letter,, itt 

Sergeant Byles — I am not aware that there ia i^ 
number but the dale I have given. 
Prisoner — In the litliographed pUn I mean. .',.^! 
Sergeant Bylca — It is in page 111 in the cpp]f'<tf 

Sergeant Byles— Gen ilemen, we have' Ihouglil'^J 

right to furnisb the ]irisoTier with a ciipv ot' (he 

' iments which will he read nsaltiM him. These 

pieces of evidence ycu see, therefore, are^o 

ing, or, more properly siicEiking, uiu- k in writ^pg 

tried in March, 1S4S- In May, IMS, tlie ]Jrlwj'T^ 
became a bankrupt. Ami tu-rc 1 uiu^t tell joil. 
that for some time before Ibis jicrioil il^crc liadh^i 
'" -ng in the bmiae with liiin a jiiuiig pfrB'in of'flie 
ne of Emily Sandford ; her fiiihcr was, I licUcyS, 
- one time a clsrk in a bouse of very ikliiisive 
business — the house <■( Mussrs. C'row;(Itr ^and' jtw ■ 
"ard. He was a person in humble fir<-ui)|5tai|CW, 
lit a respectable man, arid ihe "services of 'this 



i butldo.nptwarj.v^y 
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yoiHignpcis^ ^apxidoUerdhad c^^fftged- « ■'i go- 
verness tx> his children. Among. oidier.wittlesseB she 
9flwAliii»^ sidlsdrl kdbi^iyoiq.iaidi ahe wiU tell joit that 
-4ii(lM iNdmdii^f Ontobory |i64>S».ab6utha&*a-year 
*99l^ ibisKtnmsaotion, ':Bbcl -was ,tak«n by Rush to 
»8{iim^ni^f(fil||p)iMi4M:b«leniiiere before I I am trrong 
»iin^(tiMW>'<^ M Dofcigo.up whh him. The lodging 
3fMsi^]liikenjiniMilBeiSivQet, Pentonvillef and she will 
.^^ (|ioii.;that:-^on»Jiie>:8rdof October, there was a 
nAn9o||ngr;4t^tiieMiodgiiig in Milne Street, between 
•^(|llM(hiaii4itLai'QCi^»-<>ne of the daiiaants, Jermy, the 
joii^bi9ft.«laiil]aiilV'iiod I.tfaink» ason of Lamer's, and 
fothiitlmif aglb^ement fms than signed, to the contents 
—pifilirliii^ialudl ask- your particular attention; but 
jrf^^w^OBioejaf Enoily iSandford, with respect to that 
•il2ti|i&<3laoitr>'V«ill be ^xmifirmed by a letter in the 
-itoidnwpiitingjD^'liie prisonec Now, Gentlemen, 
9ii^a^^A»H«i besto date ^ 2nd of October, 1848, and 



the money»j^eDtlemeQ^-tliatiiiitei!i¥kRvasifo] 
written ;agreBmcnjk^ jte «faid^.<fnitlsi&<ia^rei 
now begito«all:yiQiur aHentioilk'i 'It i^tpoH 
an agreeraeut made-oa theidcdiofiOetebe^,:)] 
Jermy, that is -Thamas Jenii|^.thb(idaBiiiaaBit,i 
Larner, Charles Lamen^aod Rush, jaoMl idiaon 
ment tliat they. shall let the' gelmiHghgfavjft 
him, for the term of twentyiene-yeaiH^ivtB&t 
October, 184^8, at.therent odff*i^6(K /lii.niMj, 
PriaoDer'«*-Whatpageis thatvf \ I i .n-inr. 
Mr^ Sergeant Byfea^S'haA iai.pfaigr!6(«Mk ) 
Gentlemen, I do not ^opbs^ fti tnukkoifi 
the whole of this. It will be:read cb^i|tpr 
The prisoner^ on his p«lf- agrees 'idiktcihel 
soon as he conveniently caoy hfter '>tlK!tffl 
this agreement, put Thomas Jenmy^'tlNnTeli 
into possesion of the- tstaie,^ anA^ dp: albi 
legaUy to assist him in maintaiilingt fjba 



[(ili^jlolMitefJoaiii Rush to a person of the name of Gentlemen, I ought to have stated, tofj^ 



Read, which Mr. Read seems to have been an indi* 
ddtiAii^r utifiions dasposed to lend his aasistance to 
>ril^9($:|&imUnts^ ff«nny and Lamer. I must, ask your 

— Y'^K^*^^*^^^^^^^^ number is that ? 
— ^i^0o'J^le»ri4t->i8 pi^e 24, about the middle of 
I tben]pg«t'( >It-4s .dated from Fehningham, on the 
|j4tod)^qtobeii|il848, and is in these words — it is from 
i^^Bj^^i/to^lMr^'Mileai^^' Dear Sir, I expect to be in 

town to-B0okTOW,'- instead oi Wednesday, as I wrote 
o()|o4» a^-asji now- think you have got a lawyer," 
i)T(i|»res)ime>thatitrwhBtis{meant~<*' itis spelt Layer," 
:;«tibi9 io:ia l^ftOut-^^'who will do all in his power to 
.'r^T49^ Jiistioe done to Mr. Jermy, 1 will at once let 
t '. <jf9i» ) )l4Ad : ^0rmj. ■ know how far I am disposed to 
i i.meial^: yiWLi. 'Idiou tnust in order that I may do so, 
i.yhfVd.jVk.l.Jeormy -up to town to-morrow, Tuesday 
(;r^^&i«gi. iftitfKyou, Mr. Lamer, Mr. Lamer's eldest 
'sSf^if^^iMx* Jermy, must meet me at my lodgings, 
'({AP^A'Wi)! fit oncte^tdl yoii.my plan, which I think will 
-Tifive.thfiti.'tiie estate; .there is still one point I must 
:s'b^to otMerve,;and that is, that no one but us five, 
^;iin4 tbe;ltidy, ikkio is going to lend the money, to 
}j/c^Bjrry fny plan- into execution, is to know what we 
y.fMr#< deing^.. till :I' think proper. It will in nowa^ 
.Ji^fere iJi«thecomBe your lawyer is taking, but it 
';uV^.gai«kteriaUy assist him, as soon as he has fulfilled 
'.f'i^ .«^ireeiient^ pavtioularly. in recovering the advow- 
VHi^ ^m>.t|ie;man Jermy alias Preston. But all this 

I 151kU1m explatiSL. >You wiU have Mr. Jermy up, 
\ a^fi sbaU want his father in Norfolk to take posses- 
.-'HlP9i and &f you and Mr. Lamer think it advisable, 
^'lftft^r,^ou.kjDoi!t my plan, Mr« Lamer may come and 
..^yOUtj wiU. widjte ! to- say at what time I may expect 
■Xtki sl^e vQli .flll; unless Mr. Lamer'a son should 
i,Ma/Hoableito.ineet;jtts. Trusting that God, who has 
..j^U^Blto ordered'all dimgs for the best, will assist 
ii^ JjftriM^ i. aiiM -yours truly, James Blomfield 
.:)-^i4W]^)r-rd?US»j Ai^eve all do not talk in any way to 
cjiJciWPyijidi^tviMikl not^ha/re^lnm'know ; be is a clever 
j;jna^,^>ti]iu8t«^t be* trusted in any thing we have 
o^Ii^ )«^ i«,>^i(»>.ttthtter." Now, Gentlemen, I 
i^ft^lMWfMiiih»tJi9tle9ttt« you. at length, in order that 
,iV9# m^ifes^homiu* the atatemeat, as to what took 
ni4w^i^MtrinMrviet£^ is corroborated by what goes 
-Mer^lMt^fRftd/^vrhaHi^if^ilkiws ^t^ it. I shall shew 
Yd^m^ii^iii^^MioCiOetober the parties met toge- 
«f^9jillk tlMl^todgiife^'dtr Milne^street. There were 
b^{9RtW ili»nwyKXaimeiv€llai3leaLaraOTthe younger, 
iffi|m>ijW^ £ |SenlkmeQ,.4it7tiMif meeting Emily 
Mv^lD9<y[>9idff^%tf aIt0f^r^Bent,:afid ahe was pcnnted out 
•1ftilwe^fiail4i^ari^ivaia».the^ lady that would lend 



perhaps I neglected to.do^ drat ibe: title of jfi 
mingham and Stanfield Hallfanft'ds tbe aai 
that does uht apply to tluPotashfinii.- Thei 
tlemen, there is a further agreemesillthati 
agreement 1^ this.should be'^iglitd^ and^all 
say about that is, in order net to Auniiiaher t 
with any unnecessary observations^ :th8t»4i 
quent agreement was signed between >tiMif>iii 

Prisoner — They will be both riald<i nrarat 

Mr. Sergeant Byles^-They s^htaU iik>ttaiio6d 
read. -.<.-.. ;.mu ,i 

Gentlemen, this agreement ■ being fitepaKi 
Rush being at that time in pessessioii' on tl 
mingham farm, it was agreed fitat Thpitiaa 
the claimant, and Lamer,, should go d^Axm 
Fehningham farm, and be put intO'^poa 
Accordingly, Thomas Jermy and the «lder « 
I think, on the 4th October, proceeded fiai 
wich to Felmingham. I believe, Geritlciii^ 
Rush went wi£ them, though nof^iv A 
carriage, but in the same train, and they ialhf 
to take possession on the 4Ui October^ %fi 
the 5th October, next day, Emily SaadI 
Rush's direction, returns irom LondonJ-»A] 
down to Norwich, and from Norwio)i to the: 
farm. ■ •■• ' ''» 

Gontlemen, the next date, to which I '^ 
your attention is the 10th- Octobck*. On.l 
October, Rush, Emily Sandlbid, awl. a 'hoy 
name of Savory, proceeded in a gig fvoia.^tlM 
farm (which is a short distancey iindcr .ai/aa 
way, and rather more than a.inile thfeld 
Stanfield Hall. They prooeeded part ofi'd{< 
there, and came to a sort of ditoh or dyke, of wfl 
will probably hear something. more iB..dMl>iB 
this case. Here stop the popy and- gig jvit; 
at night — dark ; Rush and Emily SaBdifind(|l 
unwilling to be left in the gig,''pffoeeed> 
towards Stanfield HalL ;She' remaioB otfeih 
.which is upon the moatthatsurroundspartflfS 
Hall, and he goes in, in <ord«r'-to ao^ Mni 
What occurred, upon that occasioRi - 1 am.'O 
position to. show yOu, but Rush oameiontiam 
Emily San^ord; they got into the< gigi vgai 
went back towards Potash farm, and 'OVent 
believe, that .'night Savory drove her to ON 
It will be important to bear in mind that;^ 
view between the late Recorder and Rudi^ 
the 10th October. She first of all wcb 



on 



Bowling Green public house ; she then weal 
Swan, and afterwards to some lodging kat 
X>er8on of the name of Stacey, in Theini 
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9^to kfl» ia^a^fto slgil^ ^ thaC'ipapcT' / hm^' 
b^AOifi October} rr iNowviiG^iliknMniTDU'mB- 
;,IobaTt(idteatt)t:to])d jrou^ithat Rnshts interest 
rfamunrbuldriexfnr&toa'tbeiBOdii'of: the then 
0Bt]ii iaiid,tke-iigtoenn(ieat< /nfhiehiiB prddniced 
fl)n6siuiUbiiLii doted? the :>10th October. She 
QB«tit ^ign tit J ( t H« ttells) her it is only n copy, 
entually gh^i^^tet fa«r.8igndture to it . Now, 
men, I beg yiaalb attcBtipn t& this document 
iMBBndniqd|im o£!ii^2freeifient, made thi» lOtii 
OolMifflv IB^S-v %/ ]i([r< Ivaac Jermy, Heoorder 
Bi^<af cbTahmishylhaitis to aay^-i-'< I agree for 
tttbyihtiny KdiBiodrtrntorfi, or aasigns, to let to 
SlMUficktilvBhy of >f ehDingbara, his heirs, 
8ti»lor8|..«CiiBsign»y all tiiose two farms lately 
eiL>^'Mn;^J-ohn Eush, and the sud Jamep 
tkji Hashj.fiirtthe term of twelve years from 
Bfanas,>lJB48$ at thie annual reiit of £300, and 
letae»BSid eouttterpan thereof should be pre- 
aA the expense, tdf' fhe said -James Bh)mfield 
hSi heirsy adtodnilritrators, and, assigns^ with the 
ovtenamta.asilire^fMW) contained in the lease 
'afi>rB6aid>i$^n Ruab iand JAUies Blomfield 
iJ^nd that ft clause should be inserted in the 
ase^i^atfln3rBon«'^en]9y Jermy, is to have the 
tfifbobtin^ over the said fsrm, and to have a 
ivaom iiiM.bedxnbm: provided fcH* him, when- 
lerc^ni^lbe^uirei the same in the shooting 
, and that he shall be boarded in the farm- 
[andtf ay whatever may be reasonable for the 
J m WBtnesawberebf I have hereunto set my 
!:!i:ii8igiii^dhf^Isaac Jermy, James Blomfield 
1 ^itness^Emily Sandford.' * 
(Vf^eotiemeiv this refers to the Felmingham 
«m -ds -an agreement for a lease of the Fel- 
Bill ieeitaie. Gentlemen, I shall be able to 
■iiill^at.^£2nily Sandford was afterwards dis- 
til with having signed her name to this doou- 
dfadvlf shall show you, that she wrote to Rush, 
tpt acopy. of her letter in penciL I shall show 
iai^-lie ismohstrated with her about writing 
bicb) a^isulject, and destroyed her copy by 
pdL An pisees/ Gentlemen, on Saturday, 1 
the 4th November, Emily Sandford goes back 
Fdladi/f^nnybutin the meantime, Jermy and 
r, imho had bl0en;>)down. at the Felmingham 
(•6t.imtech likiagv^^ suppose, to stay there, 
oin^tnething^ kaXrctumed to London. They 
turned ito>Losdon'< against the will of Rush, 
dI iidie^e Rttsh gave them a sovereign towards 
j^me of'th^joumpe^ back again. On Tues- 
Iw llstiNbvenibc]^, Rush produced to Emily 
ordjsbmcimcre agreements to be signed. Now, 
mepjii^db'notiprqpose to read: the whole of 
bgi^Bfaidbair td yoii, but yoii will find another 
(dbogfecipenta dated the 10th October, and I 
dieie BKJ two- that are dated the 2l8t Novem*- 
Hie; oqe; whidL > is dated the 1 0th October, 
tailo kft: between: Rush and Afr. Jermy^^ and 
enmy^ by > that ^agreement,: agrees that Rush 
AV0«he'j££OOO(vi^ioh:had been lent upon t^e 
h^statrjop 'three years beyond the' time - men-f 
tin>^e bniertgage deed^ ^ 4 per cent • It por-r 
rb 'be v^ned by Mr.> Jernqr.and.Mv. Rush, 
Eri]prt»doc^.to Etnily Sandford, and die signs 
My-ar^ithere represented tokerto he copies, 
b also another agreement produccd'^d signed, 
Amilar chroumstanoes, by ^hiofat M)f. Jermy 
fs>ita agree to cancel the martgtage deeds 
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o;i ¥inmidBm^She^)9d}hBBo}aa(!(e^ h^inmfnf^ox 

. ! At pifesfeak, <Cte(fitlkiiie|i/cirdadM tfadldt ydnUwnre 
in de^l^wi^i'diestt^eenietdtt 't<Thbitet ^Ihiwu. 
oBJ tii^ 2}«t Kocv^mlker ]ieis4n)bos8aMi6niiitf i^i^e- 
ments of this detoription v^-Adppoilng{<thaln^nHMkui 
Jeibi^ aajt Lanier bad oontbuUtd kif>> pcbseiliiitei/ihe 
had got .from thetn '{in, iig»tfmicdiit7ft>Fait««brtty^iMie 
years^ lease. .' Suppoiintf. .-tiie [fteoorder{:^be>^ IJmIs-^ 
session of the Feltidin^amiilUvtn^d^e^kadntfci^niiti 
agreement for a lease by hinH*»-pnyp»Ftin^i|K>nbtf ^|)y 
him, but as I shall showyou^ beyiondiKil(idknlb%l4ldt 
by him — in plain words^ a fbi^evyii t>Hi)'>kiHii4^ko« 
with respect to the Potash- estafU^ hfo(«^ebitteMd(^^ 
the one an agreeement 'for-jp^fitpohiDgjtkwbpiqfiHMit 
ofthe^dOOO, and the odier all i^emeii)Pll0filtili- 
celling the mortgage deed alUDgitth«{r(i>upoii>f^«to- 
sideration of Rush's :^8si8ting^^ Mrvil Jtria^^iif^e 
Recorder, to retain possession 6f tbeiStottdelditiitll 
property. ■. .*.;■-•..• -.'J/I iS-SiAn ,bi;'»>l 

'Now, gentlemen, that waq t&e litnaisiM ibifAiifch 
the prisoner found himself on ^vesflav^fSiMil^f <^. 
ber. He had in his possessioBuAgibtawntl^ put^^lfittjlig 
to be signed byv Jermy, really.tiotBi^6edt^<^Jafilhy — 
I mean by JD^r. Jermyr thje deeiwsediwooJ^r — 
really not signed by hitn.'^i^JkigreelJkenti:q4^ieli^ I 
think I am justified in j9aying,^diUd(-^e:>p1e^dtfl!ied 
with much more ^ likelihood of-]^«oMing<Mreotul£^ttfter 
Mr. Jenny's decease, thandaiing kiGrlite-o) iv^oi 

Gentlemen, we now appioaeb:ftke<«rei^ ef^e 
transaction to whitshyomp- alii(entidnriwitl'4)Vii|i4re 
particularly called^' and I liave-inilyi^adet diilse 
preliminary statements iil^order:;thdt yotiitt|glit<^ey 
as clearly as I could make you'<80^ kbit' rtttMlil>n 
in which the parties stood.' i shell slumryttiit^^at 
about this time the 'prisoner <wafniin^thc^^al^^of 
going out by liight, aflier d^k^ > Weare^-iMltl^'^p^bii 
know, in the month of Ncfvember.- <I dd^n^^nl^^tatee 
to trouble you, in statement, ; liit lill>6Vemi|:tHUr<iiiiy 
detail of what took plaet> before' the* flight ih^fttls-* 
tion. I must, however, state >thu8.'^Knutii>-u-tbM^ it 
will clearly appear before you, that on^Pridai]^ iSlfjkt, 
the 24th, not for the first lime after tea^ hce<^e(]tiV<£iut 
and continued out vfvy i late^ < aiid /tliere : Wf^ miltiy 
circumstances on that evenin^^' if •'they slMuMnbe 
inquired into, which fOBulAy OMy -^id^^^^rU^of 
your attention, but this toiae 'is; '^O' -full ^!|Vikidte 
details, that without great carc^^ on our poPt- We -^Ml 
be apt to overburden you with things «(kich'Wtll Ibe 
entirely superfluous^^ and>tbst is'the rei&oit:^!^ I 
do not trouble you mark roliiut^ wi^ tiiii»8is> detHfls. 
He went ontj^as I hafve saiidj; xm Fi«iU(w'tbtf1ilfh, 
after having gone >out tn ^^evernl vooasiebirblfft^e. 
He went out idso on tk^ni^iiof M^ndfty. of^nidst 
also mention one ortwodircunislaiioes'tbilfidMU^d 
on the Monday. < There vasf to Uavir)teblij f^b«li^e^ 
on the Tuesddy nigbt, i^^^ncmfl sk NtHfUrieb, tt6d 
he had takeH^ a famihi tiBkeM»^ to«thbt-B^if«^ 
On the Monday^whi8/iBoii^ih;«ho mm'flii'in^.m'^e 
Potash Ikrm wsthahim^^def&'^w»«oiNdlN%o)l^^'«lftd 
his son's Wife al&o IkAjinWheif^fmeat ^^(^^Ho 
Felmingham. S :7\kcl-e^>wa8( wiflnMtib'^^ti^fitfP M^e 
house ; for 8ouie>r^son ^ -ttcJOfenprkbe'' dU0' #@ttt, 
leaving' on Ibhe vMionday ^ni^ vth^ i«itlyi^|fi«lnSi$«j4tin 
the ttottseiproperiyto eattM^lRMfaF'ai}d^iblly'4SlkiA. 

ford. .;A 'chavvortav<'iM8<Jtdod0i%o>ihrtiitf/#Miii6y 
momingi i Rifesk)' on:iiHi£ ]!ltb>Qdii|biiigiili; «k^^^ 
went 9u« «s usukl^, lutdi ^as'Ottt' for(Miml eto(»4&d 
retuhiediate." Aad)niiiw,,gentiitfle^ I y^brdti^t 
yod tO'Ti9esdi^,>iihd>B£thii'j^ i^<iilr>b«i^ttbto<tl^'tib^ 
yoii :that''Oft >Tu?tdiy9iih02fi8d^!liitkikk'^lMim»ki&lf-^ 
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jgfCtTour o'clock in the afternoon, Rush inquired of 
'n pftiMfi ot the name of Cooper, a Mrs. Cooper, 
VffhMier Mr. Jermy waa at home. Rush and Emily 
Bkiififiird'. dined that day at the usual hour. Emily 
Sl^iUbrd laid the .cloth j I believe he asked what 
^e dinner woilild be ready. Emily Sandford said 
it would soon he ready, and he said there isiust 
ti)ne for me to go into the garden and fire off my 
vtin.; aiid he accordingly went into the garden, and 
discharged his gun, and then went in to dinner. At 
KOr-pdst four he had enquired whether Mr. Jermy 
was at home ; at half-past five they sat down to 
U»; ^ey are alone in the house, for the char- 
woman had come at seven in the morning, and left 
abotit eleven. They had been sitting at tea, when 
Emily. 'I^ndford observed the prisoner to be a good 
deal agitated, And he said in answer to her inquiry, 
I have been thinking a good deal about the story 
wtf read the other day of £e Scottish chief, alluding 
to a ' well known story of Robert Bruce before the 
battle of Bannockbum. He lay upon his back and 
aaw, a spider, which had suspended itself from the 
ceiUAff, swinging itself with a view apparently of 
reachuv a l^am. The insect tried six times, and 
succeeded the seventh time, and then said the Scot- 
tish chief, I have tried six times, and as the insect 
tried six times and succeeded the seventh, I also 
shall succeed. I am told it will be proved the 

f'isoner said, " I have tried several times ; I think 
have tried five or six times, and the next time, 
perhaps, I shall be successful" Emily Sandford 
exjiressed her alarm — "What can this meanl it 
idnst be somediing more than poachers. He had 
itated diat he had been out after poachers, and he 
iuud,* I should like you better if you don't ask me 
why," or words to that effect. She observed him 
to be extremeW agitated, and at that time sup- 
posed him to be in tears. Tea being over, he left 
the room, and went upstairs to his lM?d room ; he 
came from his bed room, and went out sometime 
between seven and eight o'clock; she heard him 
go out, but ilobody saw him go out. You will hear 
mm her, and I would rather you should hear from 
her an^ expression which fell from him about his 
goihg out Now, gentlemen, this was between seven 
and right o'clock on the Tuesday night This model 
represents Potash farm (pointing to a model of the 
Ihrtf-house on the table)-^the parloiur is here — this 
is the door by wliich he went out and returned — 
die bed room window is on the other side. He went 
up into his bed room fur some time and went out 
Now in going from the Potash farm towards Mr. 
Jenny's mansion, which lies at a distance, as I 
have told you, in round numbers of about a mile, 
len one way and more another, he would have to 
pass — (having traversed die yard, which is covered 
with straw in its ordinary condition) — ^he would 
hmve to pass through what is called in this county 
a loke, a loke being, as I am informed, a road from 
die homestead to the fields. That loke was littered 
widi straw. I do not diink there is anything in 
that which should prejudice the prisoner, because, 
as I understand, die loke before nad been littered 
widi straw. His nearest path towards Mr. Jermy's 
home WM by the side of some fields, over a bank, 
but it WlH be extremely important for you to bear 
in InttUl diat a pordon of that path, which had 
neirat hefone been littered with straw, was then lit- 
tited' with straw by th^ prisoner's direction, and 
chut that'StraWceiised where the green sward began, 
Mf-dtat- ihe^prisbner' x:buld wa& frx>m his house 
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towards the late Mr. Jenny's dwdlinff— 4rm^ 
through the straw yard, then akmg the littered 
then along die litter which had been laid l 
side of the field, until he got to the green «w«3( 
then upon the hard gravel in front of Mr. 3*4 
dwelling, where no trace of footsteps could Jb 
covered. ■ - , 

At this time the late Mr. Jermy, dinner 
over, was sitting in the dining room'— <I d^A* 
pose at present to trouble you with tibe a^o^el^ . 
call your attention to it nresenUy— he wai'U^ 
the dining room alone, nis son anid his son's 
had left the dining room, and were in the dr^ 
room; diey were about preparing for tea, «^ 
believe for agame at piquet, the cards beinfB 
the table. The elder Mr. Jermy, into th^ c^ 
stances of whose death we are now enquiri^f 
the dining room. It is a very handsome nam 
cious mansion, and he proceeded from the.fl 
room, first through the staircase hall, . ai^=s 
through the entrance hall to a porch that is in 
of the mansion. I need not state to you \ 
circumstances which will appear in evidence, 
wiU be perfecdy clear that the moment he r^ 
the porch some person very near him, oior 
stanoing between the porch and the windoir 
round the part where my friend is putting bU 
Talluding to Mr. Prendergast pointing to dieiQia 
for there were marks of feet there, standing 
tainly in the immediate vicinity of the pordS^ 
sented a gun, or more probably a pistpk t= 
breast; it was loaded with slugs; it shot hie 
stantiy through the heart; being discharged cba 
it, it nearly blew the heart to pieces ; the slugia 
even lodged in the muscles and integuments ^ 
body ; several of the ribs were broken ; he fell 
upon the door mat and instantly ^pired. Gp 
men, immediately after, at the siae door pB 
mansion, entered a man of the size and heu^' 
shape, and character of the prisoner^for f ^ 
have told you that the prisoner was in die '^ 
habit of coming to this house; indeed, U] 
occasion, by some of his dependents, he had 
occupied the house. He was in the habtt ot^ 
in without rapping. At the side doOT at wj^w 
prisoner usually entered, came in a man: ^ 
cloak on, and armed with fire arms ; wheth«c= 
fire arms were a short gun or guns, or wheth^ 
were a brace of double-barrelled jaistok, I w^ 
undertake to say. I decline to tie myself t— 
hypothesis upon the subject I have a not. 
what it was. I should rather suppose it was Sb- 
of pistols, but I cannot tell ; neither is it imiv 
to inquire. He came in with a cloak, and a.^ 
nesses will tell you they saw one of these g" ~ 
pistols; another, I believe, will say he sa^ 
Tlie man went along the passage, and, as te. 
going along, he dropped the two papers that 
in my hand, to the contents of which I iHuJ 
presendy to call ^our very particular att^*- 
He had to pass a sidepassage, when he •■.'' 
buder, a man named l^tson ; he pushed larJf 
his elbow out of the way as he passed hino. 
walked to the door which leads into the staJ 
hall. Mr. and Mrs. Jermy had heard the ref 
the pistol outside the door. Young Mr. Jeno>J 
proceeding towards the part of the house wh^ 
sounds were heard. As the door was opened, y 
Mr. Jermy coming through the door from tb^ 
on one side, and the armed man, whoever h^ 
going into the hall on the other, they met ; ^ 
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!Eaen, Mrs. Jenny up to this time had re- 
^ llie draTjing-room ; she itnmediatel; 
E af the diBwing-rodm, into the hall, and 
y the dead body of her husband. Ou thU 
le BOrant, who will be called ai b witneeB 
>u, a penan of the name of Eliza Chattney, 



■ mlslresB." At this moment the armed 

Been again coming out of the dining-»<om, 
llrectiun from the dtning'-roDm r theawtno 
were oppoiite to him. At the end of the 
lie flred again, and the ebot hit the leg of 
tuii, and to do that, he being at no very 
tence, thi gun or piattil would have to be 
Inclined ; he fired gain immediately after- 
ild'btt Mrs. Jenny in the arm, Bhe now 
ifafcei of Buffering, and it will not there- 
•otkible fisr me to ptoduce her as a witness 
bit. The man tben proceeded along the 

IiAd he went out again by the same door, 
,uiitll lome obserTation had been made by 
Huts, to which 1 shall presently call your 
IT attention. 

nheit— About nine o'clock Rnab'a knock 
hf at bis own door. Emily Sandfbid went 
iof to open it, but did not see him come in. 
:' up-suirs into bli own room, and after a 
erval returned again without his boots, his 
a about bis heels, and I think with Ms coal 

he said among many other thing* to 
indlbrd, for I do not propose to repeat the 
iaversation — " If any inquiry sbould be 
u say that I was not out moie than ten 

' He told her to make haste, and put out 
, and go to bed as soon as she could. She 

into his room, and she asked him where 
Id sleep F and he told her she was to sleep 
■*n room — for the fint time for a consi- 
«ngdi of time — for among other miifmtunes 

by this young lady, it will be but too 
*., mere was ao improper connexion between 
Rush. Gentlemen, she went to bed. Now 

trouble you to go back with me for a 
or two to Stanlield Hall. In consequence 
Jie servants said, messengers were immedi- 
lipatcbed for the police to Norwich, and 
re at once sent to Rush's hoase. Several 

went there, and wstched the house, sta* 
diemselves at intervals, to take care that 
Irft the house. The Surgeons came. The 
fies of the two Messrs. Jerm; were carried 
r dining-room and laid there, and the Sur- 
■m gtre yoQ some important evidence as to 
le l^ which they came to their death, and 
aoce at which ihe shota were fired. Now 
eo, the police, watched the vicinity of the 
ma, somewhere about two or three o'clock 
loniing. About that time, in the middle of 
li, whether the prisoner alept that lugh 
At, or whether he heard fhim the dog, 
te, that these meu were about (be how 

abut about half-past two in the morning 
at Bmily Sandford's door and dsnred to 
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aflerwarda went in, ; 



be let in, The. doo, ^ 
up aiid unjocked the ' 
then said, " now, Vuii 

was out only ten* iiiinui'i^s." She WB^''it{ifl»^g^ 
agitated, and bejan to ejKiaire wh^(,waa tbe,™iKfflr. 
She could gel Uo irilOTinnti^n from bim, only t\^ 
she would hear jsauietbiiig in the morning, ,She 
took hold of hia liimd, and sh« oliservc.l that lip 
trembled violently. She ivas nJ^ii in a state .if thf 
utmost alarm, hs.ving had iiii niuti:iiiio" wlmleyMT 
of anything haviijg occurreii, like what I luive been 
detailing to you, jind shu also hegiin to tremble 
violently, so much so, thnt he said lie thought «]ic 
must have the ague, and he went ami letched a 
great coat to lay upon her bed. The pf-lict toB- 
tinued to watch till towards murning. The BxK 
person they saw couie down from a pkce bchiu4 
the house, fbt flie boy did not, pr«iierly siicakilift 
sleep in the house, was the h"y Savory. Thcj 
nt in, and api.r.'h ended Rush. There 
tements m.iile hetneen RuaJi and .t^ 

this transaction took pla.-i;, no person liftvin^ before 
suggested the hour -. but with rtspcct to FYid^ni:? of 
this kind, 1 had mueh ralher you shijuld bear jt 
from the policemen, tlian state it poEJtively.jjiysWi 
because it is ceetainly not impossible ihat soiuftt 
thing may have been dropped about the houi, 
though I am told it is not so. Uentlemcu, they 
searched die houee. They found a olosci, ia which 
were two guns, loaded— oue of them wiili hiirrela 
shorter Aanthe other. Thi-yfounda luncpm— no 
lantern was seen ujion this oecusiou, Init there .will 
be some mdetK-e before you, that upon a, prim 
occsiion, a man with a lantern yas Men lale,^ 
night upon the erass, before Mr. Jenny's houset 
They found two cloaks, and one of these (il<Hik* jaa 
deserve your attention-— one of those cl^sk* m2 
formerly been n woman's cloak, and jiad bfiwi jcUdL 
black. It being before of anotlier colour i jt lia£i^ 
the original state a hood, wliiuh had been opnvpiHd 
into a cape. They found some bullets, apd- t|mE 
found ■omesbot; and Uiey fuuud a ^a^.wltih 
whlsken to it, and some other things, wiiA.vhicb 
perhuiB it ia scarcely necessiuy that X ;a)l»|44 

Now, Gentlemen, I beg to call your attenUcin'a; 
Uttle more in detail, to what took place at the tSfc 
I did not intamipt tbe course of my aarrationhS* 
to state to jiou these jmrticularB, IJut I wiJl„n(»w, 
state to you what tlie inmates of the plaice did .«^ 
I sball be able to call before ynu the girl who waa 
shot, Chaatney i she is unable to st^nd or to walk, but 
arrangements have been mode by whicli slje will be 
brought before you. Gei)llfraen, she saw the mm 
who flred — there was a light in tlie dining rgom 
behind. I think it will appeal; tti^re waij, auotlur 
lipht behind ; she does not preteni lo say she bhw 
his face, but she knew the prisoner perfettly well.! 
she knew his sha^c, his sl^e, bi^ genenJ appear- 
once, and his gait ; she wUl tell you. wbeUiie; sh^ 
believes now, and whether she believed tb^n, int. 
the prisoner was tht man. In addition, 1 mJI) ™ff" 
the butler Watson, whom he passed by ;aii(l ne^jyi 
touched, if not quite, with hie ariiu I had ralhec' 
not state what the butler wiU say j hp wilt WU you. 
whether or not this was Kuth, lie 4>^ upt ^ee his 
face. I will also call before. you d)^ .«pok., . Mow 
the cook was standing in the wnwH'.iwil ■' bfr 
exact position ynJl be ^eicnbedi. j^i«w .dif fqau: 
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p«M4 «he not only noticed him, bat she particularly 
t99kJMtaoe of- the cloak that he had on, and oi the 
ca{Mi,t« that cloak. She also will tell you whether 
Bmih trm the man. What they said at the time is 
luH i«i^)dtnce ; but what they did at the time is. 
In consequence of their directions at that time, the 
I^^iClirkH police were sent to Rush's house. 

:iN<>w, Gentlemen, the direct evidence against the 
pmener^ therefore, will be the testimony, such as I 
awe described, or rather such as you will hear of 
Mf/KlBon, of Chastney, and of Reed the cook. But 
now, Gentlemen, I beg to call your most particular 
attrition' to another piece of direct evidence, and it 
ia.UaS'-H^wo papers were left in the hall ; they have 
not yei been read; they are written in a large 
htady^^and as you will presently find, in a disguised 
haaid. : I will read them to you— they are both 
aUkc^ -or nearly alike, and I shall particularly ask 
your attention to the substance upon which they are 
wftMen 1 1 it is apparently the outside cover of a 
b<H>k». an aocount book, or something of that kind. 
** Tbeve am seven of us, three of us outside and four 
ofnt'^nside the Hell, all armed as you see us two 
—tit any of you servants ofier to leave the premises 
OS 40 follow us, you will be shot dead ; therefore all 
o£ydu tep in the servants' hall, and you nor any- 
one «jee wUl take any harm, for we are only come 
to^taketpoesession of the Stanfield Hall property — 
Tberoas: Jermy, the owneiv" 

'.Now, Gentlemen, you will, after what I have 
stated in the opening of my address to you, know 
that Thomas Jermy had been down at the Felming- 
htm farm. It is very true he had gone back to 
London, ■ and that other man who was with him, 
Lamer. There had been two of them there, 
but whether the late Mr. Jermy knew they had 
returned to London or not, I cannot undertake to 
6i^» I think he did not know whether they had or 
not Now, by whomsoever this paper was left, it 
wat' unquestionably a blind ; it was intended to 
mdse -the - parties in the house believe that the 
parties iwfao perpetrated this outrage were Thomas 
Jenay and another man — •* there are two of us 
li«fe*» — I am afraid that rather means Jermy and 
Laamer^-^"- there are two of us here" — I will call 
befope you diat Thomas Jermy. I am told he is an 
inoffensive man, verging upon 70 years of age, and 
yoa will learn from him, that sofar from his having 
anything to do with it, he and Lamer had both 
letumed to London. Whatever person put this 
pap«r down, intended to throw the blame of this 
transaction upon an innocent person. It begins 
al^ with another blind — "there are seven of us 
heie." Gentlemen, you will learn in the course of 
the ease, whe&erthere is any more pretext for that 
-*<9hetber there is any reason at all for supposing 
there was more than one, or whether the expression 
''uatwo,'' does not refer to Thomas Jermy and 
Lanier. Now^ the man, as I have told you, threw 
Iheae two pieces of paper down in the halL 

Gentlemen, I.shali call a person intimately ac- 
quainted with the hand-writing of the prisoner. I 
believe the prisoner, in the early period of his 
career* had been an auctioneer. The evidence 
which I shall give you is not ordinary evidence, but 
it is the evidence of a person who has been accus- 
tomed to see him write for hours together. He will 
tell you that though this is a disguised hand, he 
believes that this is Rush's hand-writing. He will 
be Milbjected -to orossw^xamination. The prisoner 
w^ b0«t UbOTty to aak hink reasons i it will be for 



you to judge, and possibly befotie/ithe eiidtofi4«|li 
case, you will be in a position tO' jiidg)e»wh rthc rimM 
no these reasons are aatia&ctory. <:.!..- im'i ..■;• ^u m 

Gentlemen— The paper, thereiore„inU finrteUUI 
be direct evidence, on the ground lii^at. ire jR 
to prove Rush's hand-writing i < vduii •ilr;iKi)r(ii 
you. Gentlemen, who have sat onjdrics belore^i. 
well know that it is impoeiibLe^ and thatlUftMi 
the custom to call a witness to .mnmsaipotixk ' 
hand-writing; because even il/yteirno^^ 
writing were presented before yeu, 70U ectoldii 
say you believe it to be youra. Getiitfbesn<fci,ii 
another piece of evidence; you will. jpleMe(ft>i 
serve that these two pieces of paper appeM^fOi^ 
they will be put into your hand^, and- |feM<fii] 
l^hether they are or are not parts .of theJMSWil 
Gentlemen, among the documents found .ikitlfae 
session of the prisoner, were these two be^kiu- 
these are put into your hands, I beg your 9U^ .._ 
to the fact, that this is somewhat shortened inifiki 
others ; but if you will have the kindness to 
that out, you will find that it is preciaely ,.the( 
of this. Gentlemen, the two books were; ~ 
the prisoner's possession. Now at thehoftiNibl 
them is — " Mercantile accounts by tingle: 
bought Ledger — Jarrold and Sons, I.-^M< 
account by single entry, Jarrold. and 
Now I shall call those gentlemen before! i^ftWfK/i 
they will prove they are in the habit of .^elUkif * ' 
of that kind in sets of five — ^two of them afe> 
books. They will tell you the. marble ,1 
these books, though not the same eoloHf, 
same ; they are sometimes of one oolpwr, -lin^ 
times of another ; they will tell yau t^uit. Jhiifj. 
side sheet is thicker Uian usual, . an4 yetii^idUui 
whether this outside sheet Tind thiw.Outilirt^j|hert< 
not in that respect correspond ; but ^eyiMWrnMJ 
sets of three — here are two founcU.bpilunoiiJlvi'lt 
and you will observe, that they likaivfl. fttiwl^lRi'j 
upon them. Gentlemen, if you look heyeft . 
see the place where a white label has btjoeo*;] 
been scratched off — ^it ctxresponds in-8|JMe»1.... 
white label which should be there sbul^TJtiii^i 
scratched off, we cannot read k, nnd.nf rfmi% 
not tell you whether it is or is n^t the Mfpe^v^fi;! 

There will also be evidence wit^i ^ilut^i-l^ 
besides the inside of these coveia.iii, IfNit^g] 
second observation, therefore, with .re|||)ect '< 
papers dropped in the Hall is thia-rrl qHmUcxY' 
evidence that tlie writing is upon the emPij 
book, a like book to which Rush had, AMisi 
book now, for some reason, to ua unexj^MMlii 
absent What has become of the inaidQt/fi&itfe 
book I do not know, but Emily Sandfordiinll^ 
you, that when she went up into his room.ljbe^ 
time that night, there was a bright fire 
his grate, which would give him the mevn»iati 
posing of the inside of tne book; and I may^ 
mention it here, with respect to the boots, thl^t 
went up at night with his boots; he came 
without his boots. What has become of thcMel 
we have not been able to discover, but we 
ascertained this, that boots, as well as papcv»t( 
capable of being entirely destroyed by «n 
fire. Now, Gentlemen, this paper then will l^i 
second branch of the direct evidence aptimt^.. 
prisoner. The first will be the testimony ,ef ,{ 
people at the Hall ; and the second, this pepcri^ 
was left. Now, Gentlemen, the person vm{ di| ^ 
must have been a person who knew thn hun^ni 
was undoubtedly a person of . the eixe ^i|4.i 
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nbiiv lifvU^ be'cleal- to yo4i that the pri- 
ixifrom-' iipme at the time. Gentlemen, I 
1 that when th(!9']^Mner comes to make his 
twl ^Mi,:V>ydir -frill- require a satisfactory 
cp»liiik^4^Mttoil^^Where was the prisoner 
ii(i4iiile dkl^' he '/wtiS absent irom his home 
)ttidU on tlup previous occasions ? Gentle- 
lflflt>«if ^'inMe to you on the subject of 
i»JiM^«i8Uti|feot of tiie threats; but you will 
L'lyounMdteS tliis question^'the oorpus 
l^t ifiii^t of the murder being perfectly 
yd<<t«"Ci^tling before you both Jermy and 
9 '«xou^piiite themselves— who else is or can 
*t«d i, '■..-■ 

ScHMfemen, I shall call before you a very 
It witness in this case — the young person, 
!lHidfotrd'-«and I should not be doing my 
he preseoution, if i did not state to you the 
tncMupon which I rely for the confirma- 
il»r testimony. Gentlemen, you will learn 
that she stated that Rush had told her that 
lis papers in a secret place under the floor 
% known only to his mother and himself. 
^venee of hor statement, search was made 
e floor of that closet, and where she stated, 
e*^' papers were found. I shall shew her 
ifM^oborated by the letter to which I have 
ituded, which was written relating to the 
F«iii -MilRe^street Gentlemen, there is 
bol' which I must state; she, before the 
tes, stiited upon her earliest examination, 
Ijjlmt not the whole of what I have now 
mke - afterwards stated one of the most 
i-fects, that Rush desired her to say he had 
only ten: mindtes. I shall show that Rush 
i^fely* incensed against her, for making 
nftent, a statement which, if untrue, went 
)V 'and will weU account for any degree of 
libtar'he might display against her ; you will 
It his conduct was, but I will shew you 
*«rard8, although he knew she had made 
Ment, he wrote a letter to her, and you will 
fldge^ whether this letter to Bmily Sandford 
IHM consistent with the supposition that 
iW^kt (She had been swearing agfainst him, 
ih* was most material and utterly 'false, for 
p 4a dated from Norwich, and it begins 
I 'Hm sorry I used the language I did, 
itt^MMr you ; but I hope you know enough 
n|Nfr to bdiere me, when I tell you, you 
iMg to fear from my bad wishes, either 
t may have been said, or the unjust accu- 
aiiurt me. You will always have my best 
Mh'fbr Ihe happiness of yourself and our 
iriflte-enly a few words to acknowledge the 
rtfils, for -we are not allowed to say more." 
fc-leteer was intercepted, and will be laid 

taen; there are a few more obsovations 
BlUat make with respect to some minute 
inees in the case ; when the man fired at 
women, the first person wounded was 
in' the leg, and I told you possibly when 
iraa fired, the pistol or gun would be a little 
There was found a ramrod. Now that 
I too short for either of the guns that are 
d' which do not want ramrods ; tlkat ramrod 
dier appear to have belonged to a carbine 

5 istov either single or double-barrelled; 
emen, that may have belonged to the 
i BUiy BOt, because it may have been left 

b 



there by design. We cannot telL ' I"b^i>to<'«epMM<| 
again what I said befme — it is immatftriid n i fl > J»l lH( O i 
instrument of death this transactixm wMi'li«0OM|^='' 
plished. We will shew you what was IbwMl, itM^l 
will give all the information it it in oiv:'pbir«r tofi 
lay before you. -..;;». ..u ;ti 

The only other observation is this. 11iei«<b^ 
witness, who under ordinary circumstanoe8»''7i5u 
would expect to have been called. I meanr'-Av^l 
unfortunate Mrs. Jermy. I will prove to yoii,-dij|t/i 
she is now in a state in which she cannot be reBHMmd^ 
without danger to her life, and upon mature ^cqih*^^> 
sideration, it seems to us doubtiuf, «^eth«r 'an^^- 
statement of her's would, even under the reoient Aei» ' 
of Parliament, be admissible. Under thesv citvuni''^ 
stances you will not anv evidence on thd'-pai^^f ■ 
Mrs. Jermy. It will be K>r you to say whetlicr 'ttto '- 
evidence satisfies you ; that it is a thing impossibl*''^ 
for us to bring her testimony before you. ■ ■• >■ ■'. \ 

Gentlemen, that is the case. My Learned FriMd'-^ 
reminds me that there is an obsenmtion whidh>^^ 
perhaps I ought to have made, but I ntbor pwfer, ^' 
as far as I can, to state facts than make obMrm-t. 
tions ; but it is an observation which I oucbt to- 
have made. I have told you that the man who' did** 
the deed had a cloak on. I will shew you thftt tiiitO: 
which the witness supposed to be the cloak was in' 
possession of Rush, but I cannot tell you iMw ' 
Rnsh was dressed when he went out, nor howM- 
was dressed when he returned, for this reason, tfakt 
he went out when Emily Sandford was in iIm 
parlour, and did not come in luitii she, having 
opened the door, had returned back again^ but't-^ 
shall be able to shew you, upon another occasion, ■ 
he took active precautions that he should not vbe 
seen. Now, Gentlemen, this is an CAitline of the 
case. It consists, first of all, of two specie* <€ 
direct .evidence, and it consists also of llutt whiitV- 
sometimes is the only evidence that in a oase «MP^- 
this kind can be brought before a Jury^-4iaraiel^> 
circumstantial evidence ; because ii4ien people Me- 
ditate crimes like this, of course they wlll'-t«kii> 
care to surround themselves with all those oir^ 
cumstances which will conduce to secrecy. - That ' 
is so in this case. It is sometimes impossible 
to bring any direct evidence before a Juty; Oen» 
tlemen, you have heard a gteat deal about this oasei 
Yon will dismiss all you have heard from yoiir ' 
minds, and attend only to the evidence. Tfaeprir- 
soner has a right to require of you -that you should 
sift the evidence minutely, and if fva enteftauia 
not any fancifid and capridous, but anyreasimaUe ' 
and solid doubt, you wQl give him the beneftt'of it; 
but Gentlemen, you have a duty also to dischlurgci:' 
to the public, if you have no Teaaonalile d^wbt; ' 
Society, which otherwise would fell back into its - 
original barbarism, expects that (mtgrages 'like this 
should be repressed by the ifen hand of theviaw^ " 
This is a case of unusual publicity. The^ eye- not ' 
only of this great assembly, hot I may say of ysttr • ■ 
countrymen are upon you. Gentlemen, thatwili'not 
influence you, furmer than to makeyottraere-ansous 
to discharge your duty, and to adhere'to thd eoMeih' 
rule of human conduct, which believe me is ihisi -to ' - 
do one's duty, and to leave the eonseqneitocn. 
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EXAMINATION OF WlTNBSSE&r 



The Prisoner— Witnesses are now about is be, ex: 
amined, and I must be allowed to any, that tlis«aQSt^: 
important that witaesses riiould niit^hftiiil<i««klliv. 
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ttcnonniiB TC^urty Imd i hope your Lordship will 
^dklovfoeHhe IndalgeBce of their being ordered out 
^f Court, and that tliey be separated out of Court 
JiiwtikifHitHn i innni by themselves. 
i9rfiEfii(]IU>rdship-r-There are arrangements made on 
^s point, and I hare no doubt the very best. Still 
iilbuikidxe medical men and the attornies should be 
imesoatf' unless sufficient reasons to the contrary are 



jftiTheiPrUKmer — ^There are two attornies for the 
mmmicatiaDt and I do wish that Mr. Cann should be 
xept out of the Court Mr. Hartcup might remain, 

gut .£ oanaot allow Mr. Cann. The. evidence of 
r. Cann is most material. He shall not be here. 
sr^.The- lodge — Mr. Cann can be examined first, and 
tiMMkiyeu* can hare no objection that he should 
jremain. 

ur.Tke ftdsoner — No, that will not do. 
cjdl^e Judge-^Well, that is unreasonable. I shall 
«ee that-juatice is done to the prosecution and the 
pMkt^iUi well as yourselfl 

The Prisoner — There is more than one attorney, 
jBidfthare jcre three counsel — surely that is enough. 

Sergeant Byles here said, that as the prisoner had 
flUlde a^ request, he was ready to comply with it as 
far as the prosecution was concerned. 
n-fAUihe witnesses were then ordered out of Court 



33cliiu.KARR, architect, of Norwich, examined by 
liiR» Pnradergast, stated that he had constructed a 
model of Stanfield Hall, and of Potash farm. Both 
ware accurate. The ground plans of Stanfield and 
Am gromkU, and also of Potash farm and the lands, 
were correct There was also a plan of the first 
floor of Potash. They were then on the table. 

The Prisoner here asked the meaning of a short 
fine cm die {dan, and was told it was a step in the 
passage leading from the kitchen to the living room 
at Pojtash. He also asked where a certain door led 
which was placed on the plan, and was told it was 
Ihe door opening to the best parlour. He might 
perhaps have to call the attention of some of the 
witnesses to the plan and to a certain door, and, 
therefore, he desired the plans should be found 



Mr. Kerr also answered other questions connected 
the plans. No person standing with their 
back to a window looking into the back yard could 
SOB a person go up the front stairs, but a person 
aouldbe seen standing at the bottom of the stairs, 

'-".Mb^ Jj,mes Drane, examined by Mr. Evans. 
He stated that he was a surveyor, in Norwich, and 
laade plans <^a part of Stanfield Hall estate, and of 
the Potash farm. He went over the Potash farm last 
Sisaib >.Tkare is a *'loke" there, and a dotted line in 
the plan shews a roadway for carts and horses. A 
** lobe'^ i»a drift way or a main road. There was 
gtam ia«tfae'''loke." To the farm house it would be 
1689 yards. From Stanfield to Potash by the 
fitottsnogham road* is 1 mile 5 iurlongs, 161 yards. 
By the Wymondham Lodge the distance is 2 miles, 
&iisfWmgB».lMad 4 yards. The distance from Stan- 
field Hail t» the Gore Farm-house is 491 yards. 
bt^^enJndfft-^^The distances on the plan are all 
marked and correct ? Witness — They are. 
.<<:Tiie Bnsonec asked the witness in what way he 
measured, and was told. He then said that on one 
hf thnliaea A«r&.was a river or open drain ran un- 
protected. To this the witness assented. Rush 
Vfrolui (be witness, that the width of one 



of the drains was 8 or 9 fee«^w 3?|ie AiMlsbiftf <bo 
at the head of the poiid was.abaut}4:leQtrwide.7 mi 
depth of the pondwai^ 10 oirilA fseli^faad lii 
would have to walk on the taailkdbgnt^e pi^nd 
distance in passing from ihe,\UBliLt0jSto\ta^\ 
old Seven acres field was a ploughed^fittld/ ,iW\ 
had had no direction to m£yk«^i(pUv mi/tsa^vk 
way or another. ., •■■...■■^ lUOl h-jjr.j* r .n-. 

Cross-examined by tiiei pn«KKiie9r-;li&iifOlt({ 
walking to the Potash farm on fi.dArlbrWgh^ 
you take the way of t^ banlht-iVBlk (Akrtbtf 
I would not I '■ :TvlofiO !.) 

There is a ditch between the StafiM^AAd; 
lands. How wide is this t Fiv^ieefcii-, / • -"xot') 

How did you get over whea.]K>tiv.t«fdktJlbct 

Jumped. ■ 'ui;!!! " 1' i»!tB 

What was the Fifteen Acres ? Ploughed laiAii) 

Measuring on the bank^ did you,QOti(ee it 

water furrows cut in ? I did not . . . i, i . .: . i Yf 

What is the height of the bank2 Twoileet 
the ground. i • . . • 

On a dark night would you walk on ithat 
again I ask ? It is &>ur £eet wide on ^be. top /^t- 
bank. 

Will you swear that ? I wilL ■ • .:;..ii 

And two feet high ? Yes. < --jb 

And you never saw the water Svat0m&t i Nn../ 
Was it bad walking on the part off ^ .b«nk> t 
The length of the bank is 317 yards!:: >Yei^ < .. i 
Are you positive the "loke" Was gr0»s,«o/ 
sides? I am. .' .. . )-. <// r>Ai 

You have said it was about 1^70 yaids.fr«!mftaiH< 
fidd Hall to Potash — ^where was this tQ? T^e StoU 



to 
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entrance. 
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How did you pass from the garden piece., (tok^ 
garden when you measured ? By a pJiaiUCri 9)iQ« to 
a foot wide, which lay there. ,i !!..>v..» -^rfl 

Somebody told you something about libtLplfltlkt 
Yes, John Stubbs told me a plank had.-ifcieaaiaidi 
there before I saw it, or near there. >«..'i!=// 

By Mr. Evans — The drain at the..ea«t/la«Mt u 
called the main river, and is 8 or 9 fe^twidfl^ v.tif!} 

I did not observe the trunk of Atri^ across ■Hilf 

ditches. . . ■ :. . ;:!.•«: ni«!» 

Prisoner — Will you now call M^ J^hiK Qsofoymy 
Lord. ■■..■I ff W'.,i;; I 

Judge — If you wish it, but if you adopt tMl 
course now, you will not know to whati poiAll to 
direct your cross-examination. . • 
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Mr. J. S. Cann was then examined, by Mr. f^^ 
dergast On the 2nd December: I yfent.,i^^ 
Potash farnL Hubbersty and Witherford .werf; f/nA 
me. I went into the parlour. I went (to a'^^cMt 
there. A board was moved by Witherfiird • ia- thp 
closet floor. I took out a box. .■ .•»• 

Rush here saw a policeman in Court ^oiHietftQ^ 
with the case, and exclaimed, ** ThosQ rsscalHy { 
policemen should be sent off*," . . . . , ■ \ 

The police were then ordered out, and the ex^nu- ■ 
nation proceeded. 

I took possession of the box and unloek<e4 ^^ ^ '■ 
following day, by getting a key made I then Sqand ■, 
a number of documents there. There was aa agree- 
ment dated Octobei 10, 1S48, marked A* A^o^ 
agreement was marked C. An agreement, ,dated 
21st November, 184^, is here, marked B. Aoo&ifft 
I found, October 3, 1848, which I marked.P.= j^ 
found another marked £, at Felminghain,. in ^ 
prisoner's house, on the 5th Deoember; this l^Uft 
was found by me in a carpet bag, in an iron «fi^. 
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I th<ridtimft df ti leCten dated 10th April, 1848, 
t%i 'the^arpet> bag- or in the locked up closet 
I !«'lettet fiiom ii Mr. Read, dated July 22, 
At Potaifth I- fttund a notice, dated October 
iS;^ %^ned nThotilas Jermy; a notice dated 
>, lB^;>a< letter of the 14th October, 1848, 
0#t« th^jprkoner hy a person named Read ; 
dated 19th September, 1848, fVom Read to 
i0nel^; » jiotaaei dated October 23, 1848. I 
rdiiotatecf^ signed -by the prisoner, one dated 
Aonrth of October^ 1848, and the other of the 
October ; a letter from Read to the prisoner, 
>«)^eniber4, 1848. 

}- examined b^ the Prisoner — How many 
ations* of iricnee^es did you take the day 
he murder at Stanfield Hall ? But one, I 

t were theyf There was the evidence of 
I, and also Mrs. Jermy, and Chastney. 
there nobody else ? What notes were taken 
tson before you saw me ? I do not know 
»y examination of Watson was taken before 
re examined. I was tc^d notes of sdme kind 
m taken, but I did not take them. I took 
ing down before I saw you, but it was re-set 
hen you came in. 

has the paper on which these notes were 
, Watson's evidence I mean, before I came ? 
t know. 

i the notes ever in your possession ? I think 
sre, but they were never used, 
t time were they taken ? About one o'clock — 
On only. The examination was then dis- 
ed until you, came in, when they were taken 

not you take down what Miss Sandford, or 

son named Emily James, said on that day ? 

lodge — ^The day alter the murder ? 

Prisoner — Yes. 

ess — No, I did not, 

^ou sure of this ? I did not then hear any- 

1^ had to say of what took place on the 28th. 

^ht of the murder I took down what Watson 

one o'clock. 

k by candle or day light ? I cannot answer; 

Watson's examination continued after can- 

t time did Miss Sandford leave the Hall that 

I can't say. 
it ten o'clock ? I should think it was. 
be Judge—^This was the first I had seen of 
!r the murder. 

Ae Prisoner — I left between eleven and 
I saw lEmily Sandford. I should think 

an hour before. I was at the Hall the night 
e murder, between nine and ten o'clock. I 
» examination taken down in writing that 

I was not in the brown parlour, the room at 
It hand side from the passage. 
Fudge — We call that the library, 
►ner — It^is called the brown parlour in all 
minations, 

Judge — ^Very well, let it be called so now. 
he Prisoner — I heard Watson give a parti- 
iscrlption of the man he saw at the Hall that 

I can't say positively in which room it was, 
ik it was in his pantry. That was between 

eleven. He did not give any description of 
i'» dress that night, either to me or in my 
; nor of anything the man had on, or any- 
tae. Tii«re was nothing taken down that 
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night. I left about twelvi, tod did>«idt«etnniitiH 
ibur in the morning, when Sir Thomas iBeerorcjAb- 
companiedme. v ; .i: in, •. ^nii(K> lo 

Were you in the room when your fmtihaiii0i|aiilHMl 
Emily Sandford, on Friday, Dec. Ist^-^fttfoailHthe 
papers ? I was there part (^ the. tiknei't -Zui'.^ riilt 

When did you hear of what twidtiateAeAuAiA 
give about the papers 1 There were HftupicMioBf 
asked about the papers that I recollect IjlKflM 
nothing about those papers till I took' lieoilihe 
following day. She said she had Mntk$»m:^Mam 
papers. :1< -iji...icjj:*l 

Judge — When did she say that 2 0«4ke f ridflir 
night .' ,i.;». J .iM 

By the Prisoner — I was not in the roiwi4i<h«i1he 
first went to be examined. I saw her finl^aiail 
half-past seven or eight .uizmsi 

The Judge — I do not like to stop yon^-bft Mf^ou 
have no council, I would suggest whedwE- tfairbe 
material. I would advise you to oonsida&t^i^fh 9sa 

Prisoner — I want to know about EwJlf SaofdAMtf 
examination, my Lord.. . .ioc.Yj sa'T 

(To witness) Did you take her exflBiioBdo^iiB 
writing? I did not . ■h-^i^.vi-sli 

The Judge — Can you say whether .yamr ftWiw 
took it down ? I think he might . ; ^ ni^i w. irh 

By the Prisoner — ^Will you swear yon^didiisitt/iBee 
him ? Of course if he did it, I must have seen ijL 

Now I ask you did not you see youxJklS^miite 
down examinations that night ? 1 wiM mat'ww^Uk 
that .. »..ni 

How long were you in the room ? Th«- time 
was there might be two and a half to tiirat 
I was not there all the time. 

How long were you there ? I was absmt 
times. . - [:. 1 

How long were you there while she vumrban^ 
examined ? I thii^ I might be there t«a hoan^< [ 

Who was in the room beside your father.!: ./HuIh 
bersty, the police oflScer, and Witherfond. . -i .: . w 

Were you in the room when she left f ' .Yea^ I 
believe I was. . : •; 

Did you hear anything read over to her? ^0,4. 
did not ' 

Did you see her put her signature to any puMvi 
No. 

Do you know — ^have you ever seen any doounyBBit 
or examination wtth her signature of that datef 
No. She had been examined before you in iki 
morning. I think it was that mt^ning; Bilfav 
that day or next morning. 

The Judge — ^liad she been examined by priidiiert 
Yes. ■'■ ..'^ 

The Prisoner — Was it that day or the di^ befofel 
I think that day. -*■"-! 

Did you know that she was going to beexamixBefl 
that evening? I heard scr .;• i.i j '.nj 

About what time ? About four or five o'clodbl " 

By whose orders was the sent for to Potash teibK 
examined ? I heard no order given* . / . i ' . J 

But you know she was there? She ^mestr^tbi 
Bridewell. «• •*' :"iJ V^ 

Sergeant Byles — How far is that? Three miUs.^: 

The Prisoner — ^Was she examined- on toelli t ■ il 
did not hear her sworn. What I heaed apmsnere 
conversation. *" " ' -i, 

Were you there at the commencement ef Ihe 
examination? No. > - '■ •'••» ■• . • ;. 'i - 

Then you don't know thatsbe^'wae^tssnttnil i( 
do not . • -:i;:r ■> r .iio?..i.rif; 

Did you know she was cxatmiiied befbgy ib^xMite 



•ji *?iif "f^ I ■' ^ ^^^^^ *k^ '"'* questioned by the 

Wu that taken in miling I I believe it wis. 
-sfchSSi^'Ml Jlwifee^I 4"^ not M« it taken and it wm 

not signed. 
livr^^^- Pi^iKT:~Didn'tjDukDoi* from what you 
_.^^,af .tKatnielnorandum, what she was about tu 
,^pif,,.jeiutinined upon befiure ehe came t No; 1 had 

ilot seea iUq paper. 
3 d'.'^- ^^^ ■'»%B — I did not know for wbat purpoie 
.jf^e njm aeift^for. 

Piisoner— I was in the Bridewell, wby was I not 
v:;R^' ^Ht tbat liiae ! No answer. 
,'^".'. Tp.u i^ve lot Kaid at what time she said she had 
^[(Ijfisji evidence to give on the Friday f About one 



■jijvjTi*^* time ,jou came to me, had you heard of no 
IVeBh'miilence. You have said it »aB the Friday 
f „,d^ B^a< e^funioed ; it was on Thunday ! I was 
.,.U(^ hut a very short time, on Tburaday. On 
^; 'fi^a^ aftemooa I heaid she had freGb evidence ta 

gitei 
„, y/v^e.foii there on Ihuraday when ghe finished 
t.!o^.£rit, uaminatjon in the BtidewelU I think 
, fiot .. i was there but a short time on the Thursday. 
... . .ito]roureciillecttheUon.andRev.RabeTt Wilson 
'.. mWitg any observation to Emily Sandford belbre 
' . ^gniuf the deposition t He migfal or might not : I 

Vhat did I tell you in confidence when acting for 

Die ^ aolicit()r after Emily Sandford had given her 

iftidence oa (Ids butiaese. about il being highly 

^ .necessary that some one should go to Potash farm 

., , if^oitliad not time to go yourself t You said some- 

. ,thin^ about your objecting to your papeni being 

pi^ed about by Ihe police officecs generaliy. 

\ '\Yas there, notbing said about sending a note to 

. Misa Saodford from your father as to the steps she 

W01l|^ ^ allowed to take — to do as she thought 

, proper about her evidence and so on ? Yes. 

fiid you not make a promise to me ihat the locks 

and jiapecE and other tbings of consequence at the 

. Potash farm should not be interfered with except by 

Rbple in authority, such as Colonel Oaki 
her, or yourself T You stated you had ni 
- tionto my Ealber taking them. 

Waa not Col. Oakes mentioned I He va 
, . iranled me ta.take a horse and gig to Potash farm. 
t md I would mentioD it to my faSier. 

Did not you say if any papers were taken 1 sbe 
, have Bn inventory of what were taken 1 I beli 
( I did at that time- 

Wiat bad vou heard, and what instructions had 
jjjjyoniiad, on Friday, lat December, when you came 
I,, ji(lo jhe room with Mr. Waugh as to acting as my 
i, Solicitor! I never was your solicitor. 

I never gave you instructions! Certainly 
, Ypuhad not any Idea that you were acting as my 
.^i' Holicilpr ? Ccrininly not. 
l' To the Judge— MTien the prisoner was told hi 
- was .going to^aol he was told I, could not act as hii 
j|^.8^1icito;r, but as he was ^ng to prieon he might 

'' ' 'Will youp' standing in that box with God' 
YoiVsaytha). 1 did not send you word by Mr. Waugh 

'.' . ^al y9U mje acting as my solicitor 7 

^' ■ " l^e JuomT-There may be no end to such in- 
qnirieiaB Hiese. A great deal of ibii is evidence 



tasbavUiatb«WHt,«T.lftBifbli,&M6'i''>« 
wsaactiDgHByaiir solicitor. > WitB«ls'Ktik4il)Mnr 
was employed by Jiou tahiisblicttoaf niAindtimh 
that, but when you aaid something ainuti)^ kraud 
" I am in a situation tbat renders it itiqinrrsiMfr dial 
1 should be your solicitor." ■,-. •■ n liI'H 

Witness said he had gone at 
Bryant, the matron«f the BridewdliatW] 

The Prisoner— Did Hi*. Bryant tall fomit.)b. 
Wai^h went up it must be in th«fpr6tMu^iiriL 
Cann, as he was acting as my solicitoc-t'i' t . iMJH 

The Judge— That is wholly uniinpoT*aat.<iVHn. 
Bryant did tell him so, she told bub MtMMM^ 

The Priaoner— Am 1 not allowed to aak bisliAlt 
conversation took plaoe betwaen binielf 'andilb. 
Waugh about his being my lolieitM ! . .: ti:i 

The Judge — 1 don't think you want to'aikAri. 

The Prisoner— I ask Mr. John Cann whatNr. 
Waugb aaid to him before he went doi#n<tshil 
father, fat an order U> be allowed to caBteaad^U 
tome! ..■' . ■■■ .-. 

Did Mr. Waugh tell you yoq wore aoting.nar 
solicitor! No; I asked Sir Tliamw Been* ud 
Mr. Chevallier, brothers of Mrs: Jermy, U.Mll 
down to the Bridewell, whidk they, dii' i^ , .; in 
toM Waugh you 'WtvelabcnttollA 



e ? No. 



.1 /H 



What di 
Bridewell ! 1 followed him to the BiidewilLt»' 

Did you make the least objection to.-Mr.:Wal^ 
to act for me as my aoUcitot, or aay yon »* ml 
acting as my ailicitor while be was Ibete t > Hail 

Didn't Mr. Waugb tell me, in your piea e aa, t 
could not be in better bands tban you acting rthny 
solicitor! No; I did not bear a word ofit' Jbia 
tell you what Mr. Waugh said. He advised Jog V> 
have a solicitor, and (to the Judge) he- (BuBb)riB)l 
he should have no solicitor till ahet hewarata- 
milted, and that would be time enough. .UeiKinU 
have time enough between that and Jftazeht',!-!!^ 

Didn't you tell Waugh, aiW he lefl:DKiiMai,» 
wait for you, as you wanted to speak to nurl- ilfo> 

Didn't I tell you, aAer Waugh leEt,'tkBfe:lhiAH 
could tail ' 

he time of 

The Judge — Did he give you the iwalck. ■iiff' 
curity for costs to becomedue! No. . ' '•> ..<- 

Prisoner— When was the neat time MitarS*^ 
ford was examined, to your knowlndget abttblAt 
papeis, after tbe lat December I' tJlInk aa't^ 
13lb or 1+tb December. . - '■■::■- .ir.v 

You swear, to your knowledge, ebe jm»;tetf' 
amined about those papers Jrom. lit to,llA\Bea* 
bee t I think I showed then M her afteijiibw 
the box, but 1 am not oertaia. about it. . ■ . , I ■ 

How many times did yeu call to .speak UTbs 
while at tbe Bridewell, before tiie ISthti BtatKWV 
evidence she had to give t I -am surt.i: W«-J>* 
betwern that time ; I think I mutt, but I taa'»V 
positively. ^ 

How many times have you had converei ' ''*' 
Mr. Clarke, of Wymondham, ahoUC tboae 
or tbe euuninationa! Can't say. m 

Have you met him about them I How iIbi? 
limes has he seen them ! I think he saw tfal* ■( 



[ found them, and my brother has not bad aB>e|l 



Mhflif iciC"ihG)RCtitig'tIleai' in my hbtente, nnt tu 

liWWnHiM'SandfDttl'WM <MMB-ncatahKd byra 
mdielSrti-Deii.'Ahd by tlie MagiiatraMa on Mt) 
.■nd'Bi^ini on iith Jantiaiy, Hi you git M (utD pre 
mad MiU'SBndbrdtcetn^me! I don't know, 
li Wlw Boiliiw; Hid tboM itt I diink I it 



nHTUm fM' not aww« we were so placed dint ire 
lUiUvot'tee'eMh'oehert You are ayoungman 
llfti'Cim! ' She wu inrifled, and th^ object was to 
■totect h*; 
1 f'Vhe -Judge— Was ehe not at that time in good 
inkMMt? -So. ■ 

PtJwHier— He hat not answered the question ex- 
f.iknl^. ' DoTi't you, of your own knowledge, know 
iIAtotht Ma^strates were so placed hb to prevent 
our seeing each other when I cross-ex uuined 
hn?.' 1 believed the object was to protect the 

^HritMK. 

"(I jDidfl't you hero me complain of their refiuing to 
li.h^die hare a Baliciter tip in the mom? I don't 
mollect bearing any request of the kind till you 

bnn the itdffe — Wien na« the prisoner committed ? 
Jiai4e.l4lh DecAnber. Up to that time I had 

Krer heard trim complain, bat I believe he did an 
li>H[*6fl] of Janoary aek ts hare a solicitor. 

By the Prisoner — On what day waa it mentioned 
tiijtiitr. .PiDsott that you were not acting as my 

nUditory M the Castle I J Aink it was on the 4th 

"« Wa it on the 4th December that the conversation 

todf plaM in the Magistratee' mom, that you were 
lraa'«pr'X>lidlor, and you aent me word by Mr. 
T''AMon that you were not actii^^ as my solicitor I 
"J ieat you do message. 

1 wVbMiwaa it that- Mr. Pinson mentioned ti 
MiMyrta were acting b« my solicitor! On the'*th 
jJiBtambM Hr. Pinion asked me if ! was acting as 
''fUBT'lalicilDr, and I said no, and if the prisoner 

ttuakaiNt, die aooasrhe is undeceived the better. 
" jnBMfiat the Magistrates refuse to let me put the 
■n^hesttonato Miss Sandfijrd myself on the cross- 
"MiUnUianlt Sometimes. 

^I'.Wtn not instnicdons given to me that I was not 
'^pMany quetlions to Miss Sandford myself, but 
■■■Mrda ao through tbaa ? I cannot aay ihey did 

always, but after yonr conduct was so violent 
> iMad iJC neeeaiary. 
)) iiXbe Jltdg« — If 'thine depositions come forward 
I'dait wiU be the time toot^ect to them. Or if 

iritnesa gives any evidence which shall be contrary 
-:Wike-d«p<«(iDnB, yon may refer to them. 
"^vPHibMr — Didn't I oomplain that you turned 
i>«0Ud)»a^ to His* Sandfotil, when she am 

ed a queation ralatiiig to ycuraelf, as to what had 
'dtikeB nUce- batween you and her respecting hei 
'<4qpaaitioUa t I dimkyou did once, when she made 
'Waiatain^'oftphich I reminded her. You turned 
"Uknd and'^Miplained. 

God's arm is strong ; you are a young man ; i 
I'Wetwsflil' to hear yon. The question I put n 
iiwhaiber yoD did not take ber deposition do n 

writing. She gave an answer to a question, i 
iidid you not turn round and tell her it was 

toaTEet t Thia alludes to the Friday evening. 
1^ I'Yta, you turned round and told her she j 
<<«mng I 1 believe 1 did 'turn round and say you 



■Didlrt'I «!■ tlW dHle ^W *d' aoi 'ISBf'^tjfl' b> 
Irs. Bryant about her tajluiw to her. "'?','! 
Judge— Who Is Mr*.' BfyaSt f ■■■■ " '.'■".^'^ % 
Prieoner— The Matron of thi W)itiitliiffi«n(Bride- 

Yon did then call to Mri. Bryant not to atiswer 
le, and was not that the time the Ifii^atraleS' dbr- 
recicd me for being violent ! TTidv had not onljf to 
do it then, but they had to do it many tiinta. " '■ 

Do you mean to say that Uiere was any vlitlencs 
before thai time ? Yes, 1 hciird you caft Ae Mb- 
stea villains. ' 

icollect you are now talking abdUf 'XtSfy 
Ifurd and her evidence, and I ritiVkix jmn 
there any violence until I turtiea-'iiUfriPoii 
ing you talk with her and Mrs. BryafifaSd I 
1 not get you to leave off until I caRi^'om,uid 
thumped on the table ! ■ ■ ''' 1"' 

The Judge— Had it not been for jjnrf'Jwn 

questions we should not have known tHat-yotf ' werw 

-violent ■ ■ '"'■'J* 

The Priaonep— Good God 1 ifwhen'yoif afe aWwt 

question a person who has given evidence ^jraist 

you, you are told that she mnst not ansttiP.ft it 

)t enough to make you violent? „'"' 

The Judge— I must now tell yon ihrt If von 

had been better informed with respedt.^fc '1^^ 

proceedings, I should have stopped yoU Wbliffyou 

put many of the questions 'you have asked ; 'jut aa 

you have conducted your own cast I have aHo'*ed 

yoti to proceed ftirther than I should otberafise t&tti 

The Prisoner— I trust the ]ur^ will te^ any 
question I may put, and that they will atteriiib it, 
I ask you (addressing Mr Cann) where lire the' fle- 
positions that were made by Hias Sandtrad w&en 
her examination was taken at the BrMeifeU, on the 
night of the 12th of December 1 I da not reci^ect 
that any were then taken. I now recollect Si^ig 
at the Bridewell, when Sir J. Boileau, sad' qdier 
Magistrates were present, but T do not iwiniect 
any examination of Miss Sandfbrd's beicig' taien 
down in writing then. I took nonel I "tellwe 
Miss Sandford was under examination aUov^ half 
an hour, but 1 cannot recollect if wbat-sfce'^fUud 
was taken down in writing. 1 recolltct producing 
a paper then. I will not say that sbe was' '^ot 
more than half an hour under examinalion. I 
cannot speak as to whether she was eiiliiitoed 
an hour and a half. I was not attending as Msgia- 
trate'a Clerlt. I believe she was not in the mom an 
hour, but at this lapse of time I csilhot snear.pAai'- 

Are the documents and papers for whicl^ 1 
applied to the tlagistrates, in your poEiseasion I 
Yes ! I can produce them now if you want them. 

{The documents in question being mixed with 

her papers relating to this aBa' '' 
that Mr. Cann should produce II 
sion of his examination.) 

Prisoner— How many oF ike papefS atjd'dtKU- 
menta that I demanded, aa brin^ neceas^f^ bi'^my 
defence, have been given to me I I bell'dve liearly 
alt. Your solicitor came to my offlcsi'aiiJ'Jtfent 
through all the papers, and htf took 'co'mis'BTril 
that were mentioned at thot time. . The.^jpilH^ of 
these occupied him seven hours- 

I asked specifically for all letter^ fVom t^e iii »ou, 
and copies of all from you to rop; liaye itieji^ 'been 
produced 7 I have given ygu a copy ol^tiia only 
letter foimd in the carpet b^.' ' "t i >., 
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■What biMiness have yon done as solicitor for me 
and my mother before the 28th of November ? I 
served a writ for you six years ago, and about three 
or foui' years ago prepared a case for you. I also 
attended a meeting between you and the late Mr. 
Jenuj. I have likewise prepared some legacy 
tfecieipts, and haye received the money to pay the 
legacy debt, which I hold for that purpose. 

Were there no letters from you relating to this 
transaction ? I never found one ; the only letter 
fonnd in the carpet bag was the one I have men- 
tioned. 

How long is it since you received the money to 
P«ytbe legacy ? Oh, some considerable time. 

Three years ? Not so long ; perhaps two years. 

I ask you what letters you kept back or de- 
•troyed, that you knew would be of use to me on 
my trial ? I never destroyed or kept back one. 
They were all, when taken out of the bag, sealed 
tip in Ae presence of your daughter. She put your 
seal on it, I put on another, and a Magistrate put 
on another. There was a meeting of Magistrates at 
"Wyntondham, that young Mr. Jermy was expected 
to attend on the 21st November, a week before the 
murder, and I recollect him sending a message 
'^imn that he could not attend. He usually attended 
these meetings. The meeting was fixed for eleven 
o'clock. 

When did you take the papers out of the carpet 
bag, at Potash farm, and convey them into the 
pariour? I did not take any, I saw some lying 
about. 

What did you do with them ? I looked them over 
on Saturday, the 2nd of December. It was early 
in the morning, about seven o'clock. They were 
not examined carefully. They were brought in 
by one of the police officers, Hubbersty or Wither- 
ford. I do not recollect any observation being 
made with respect to these papers being left about. 
I took and locKed them up in the parlour. I did 
not notice whether there was a lock or key on the 
carpet bag, and I never heard anything about it 
until you mentioned it to me at the Castle. I have 
the tliree small keys you spoke of. I had not been 
down to Potash before that to examine any papers. 
I was in the closet when the board was taken up, 
after Miss Sandford had told us about the papers. 
The other papers had not been brought in then. 
No one could get into the parlour at Potash with- 
out my permission. The kevs were given over 
to me after she gave the evidence. Witherford 
laid the keys down in my presence on the Friday 
evening. 

What papers were taken from under the floor 
besides those you are going to produce against me ? 
A great many ; several ends of checks. I think 
there was also a manuscript notice respecting your 
bankruptcy. 

Prisoner — Will you be kind enough to point 
them out to me when read over ? Yes. 

Were they all taken out before Emily Sandford's 
examination ? Yes. 

Are the papers that came from under the floor 
mi^^j^ with the others ? No, they are tied up by 
themselves. 

Did you see any papers or documents taken from 
that place under the floor that could be of any 
importance to me or any one else ? 

His Lordship — That is a question the witness 
cannot answer. 

When did you first know that you were to be 



the solicitor for the prosecution ? About six of 
seven weeks since. 

How often have you been to examine Einil^ 
Sandford at the Bridewell dining the lart three «• 
four weeks? Three or four times. 

Did you examine her each time ? She furilisfaecl 
me with a written statement 

And from that statement did you prepaife fcer 
evidence ? I cannot say that I preparea it trbM 
that statement alone. 

Re-examined by Mr. Prendergast — I fcmnd fliefce 
two books in the closet at Potash farm. I fovM I6h 
other books of a similar description. When tbtj 
prisoner gave me his watch, he said you may'sot 
well take this. A short time before he bad been tii 
my office and told me to make ocft his $ecoi&bi 
and said he should give me some money. I f^ouM 
say £16 or £18 was due to me. This was in Ihh 
vember. I did not see him after he said he wotM 
give me some money, until he was i^rehen^ 
He then said, you may as well take this (watdh)-afe 
I owe you some money. 

Prisoner — Is it the regular way of pn)ceedii)|r 
after a person has been examined, and the counsd 
has done with him, for the opposing party to get up 
and re-examine him upon a matter inwhidkftt 
party has not examined him before ? "' 

His Lordship— There is one matter that doeriMS 
perhaps arise out of the cross-examlnati^on. I i^ 
that two books were found in the closet, and if ybil 
wish to put a question, and it appears to me ttf'bi 
relevant, I will ask it 

Prisoner — I wish you to ask the witness when It 
was that he first mentioned that the watch Wif 
taken for a previous debt ' '■■' 

Mr. Cann — It was first mentioned at fte CimA 
after your committaL ■ ■"' 

James Watson examined by Mr. Sergeanit BjK& 
I was in the service of the late Mr. Jermy, BSm^ 
at Stanfield Hall. I came last may; I kndifik 
prisoner Rush. He was often at ttie HriL'-BK 
used to come in at the side door when' he Tiiittt 
the Hall. There is a bell to that door, hut h«^ 
to enter without ringing. He used to cobM'W 
the servants' hall. During the time I ISrtA '^^j^ 
have seen him in other rooms of the house.' 'vji 
knew the house. (The position of the dtM)^:^ 
pointed out to the witness on the model of StaxtMl 
Hall.) There is an entrance from the ' Mrem 
hall, and the dining room and drawing rocMA off^ 
into each other, and then into the stainiaM'n4 
The dinner hour used to be six o'clock. I'liotiifc 
know that on the evening of die 28th Novemhei'foM 
Mr. Jermy and Mrs. Jermy left the room earlier 4*" 
usual At that time Mr. Jermy was living atjdie 
Hall, also young Mr. Jermy and his wife; anfd' WW 
Jermy, a daughter of the Recorder, aged about H 
There was another male servant living in die hdum 
besides inyself, as groom. There were lix fe<l|ife 
servants. The cook's name was Read, and that e^tht 
housemaid Chastney. There was a lamp in the atiif* 
case hall with a reflector. There was also a laitfpat 
the end of the passage before turning into my ^ptAt' 
There were two wax candles in the dining>-roon* 
There was no light in the entrance halL There tr* 
a fire in the fire-place under the staircase' fadL 
After dinner I have known Mr. Jermy go to the 
outer porch door for a short time. He fi^ueotiy 
did this. On the evening of the 28th of NotcmW, 
while in my pantry, about a quarter paittight, 1 
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Ueaxd a. repeat. The noise appeared to come from 
the front of the house. My pantry is in the front 
9f -^^ l)uil4i]:)g near to the porch. When I heard 
ihe. iteport,. I went out of my pantry about five or 
six feet toward the passage. Tliere is a corner 
k^ .>vhere ,two passages meet As I was at the 
comer of the two passages, I could see the door 
ieaidiog.inta the staircase hall. When I was stand- 
ing, in^ this position. I saw a man coming from the 
direction oi this side door. He was opposite to 
mb/9pw: I was standing. He passed me at about the 
. JlPt^Ace of three, feet. As he passed he moved his 
l^t ^bow. He went to the hall staircase door 
vdii(jii. opened into the lobby — the hinges turned 
^m.me. Mr. Isaac Jermy Jermy opened the door. 
£mw him at th^ door coming in a direction from 
l^e staircase hall towards the passage. The man 
nught be about three feet from the door, as Mr. 
lamy cime out. I saw him point a gun or pistol 
at Mr. Jermy Jermy. He then fired, and Mr. Jermy 
Jermy fell down backwards into the staircase hall, 
upon a mat, which was there. I then ran back into 
aur -pantry. While there I heard some one run out 
01. toe servant's room, in the direction of the lobby. 
Xt was a light foot, like a female's, and she was 
Mseaming. After the screaming I heard two more 
Sports. They followed each other in quick succes- 
tion. Oo. my. hearing these two reports I went out 
<)i£ d^ pantry towards the place where young Mr. 
Jenny fr&s laying. After the reports were fired, I 
Mi^ Ars. Jermy running. She was wounded, as I 
^terwards ascertained, in the arm. I saw Chastney, 
^ojon^ed, lying in the lobby, opposite the staircase 
<ciay.. On the wall there are now the marks made 
K>y the discharge of the guns or pistols. Chastney 
.Xx^ lying on the ground. She was screaming. She 
complained to me. I dragged her to the back stair- 
csase. I did not see the man again, nor did I see 
IkVpa leave the hall, and from my own knowledge I do 
^^ jknow at which door he did go out The head 
^l||fJi(r. Jermy, jun. was lying near the, door, his body 
.•^ the mat. He was dead. I procured the assist- 
jSi^e of Mr. Gower and his two men, and then I 
,^oj;^d the body of Mr. Jermy in the porch. He was 
^^^ dead. I do not remember whether his trousers 
fuidooe. The wound was on the left hand side. 
lea I first saw the man in the passage, I saw him 
^pi.two papers. They were dropped in the long 
^(^ - 1 saw one picked up. They had covers 
.[The two covers were produced.] The 
JBAR was low in stature and stout He was short 
tjflould not see his face. He had something over 
JH^ J£9fie^ I can't tell what it was. There was light 
^»ffug\^ fas me to see the man's gait and general 
^Dearance. 

..: Counsel — Who was that man ? 
.^.^ki;^e8&-!-I believe that man was the prisoner 
BusL. 
,..,Tl|e Brisoner — I think that a very improper way 




it a very proper question. 



pCpMtting the question. 

.,.. The Judge — I think 

j^^^XQTpeny put 

. 'fSe Prisoner — I hope you won't find fault with 

me .when I may put some questions. 

., Tl^e Counsel to Witness — At the time — I mean 
}V^i;i.you first saw the man in the passage, and he 
ifiovea his elbow up» who did you think it was ? 
;. .Witness — At the moment, it struck me it was the 
.jprispuer Rush. . 

. , Counsel — Did you make any observation as to 
how.ti^c man was dressed ? 



Witness — He had a dark cloak on, which cowred 
his dress. The cloak was long enough to eoyetf-his 
arms. I saw him fire at Mr. Jermy. He. had two 
weapons in his hands. It struck me at.the.tiip^ 
they were pistols — large pistols. .. , . ., 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner — On the nig]b^,ff 
the 28th, at the time I heard the report, I .i^ni 
putting the plate away. I did not look. out .«^ the 
pantry window that night After the report ofihe 
gun I went out immediately. I had not anythifig 
in my hand at the time. I had just put soo^e ix^itlie 
closet, and was going to take hold of some more 
when I heard it I went out immediately^ > It 
might be half a minute. A few seconds eiipfio4 
before I went out I was four or five feet frofn^the 
corner when I met the man in the passage. The 
man had not turned the corner. He was abn^iM: 
turning it I was five or six feet from the paiUry 
door. ., 

The Prisoner — ^When did you first make,.vp.yo|if 
mind to say that the man had a cloak on, with' a 
cape to it ? I do not remember. . .;; «.^. 

Did you pick up any pieces of lead in ^^^hi^ 
that night? No. . . .. ,, 

Did you see any picked up ? No. 

Were you examined or questioned in the br^wi^ 
pantry on the night of the murder as .to what.you 
knew about it ? There were a few words asked. mfu 
Some were written down, but very little. . , 

Who was there ? I no not remember who w^ 
there. I do not remember seeing Pont, Bougfi^ 
or Mr. C. Clarke. 

Do you remember seeing any persons there ? '. f^o, 
I do not There were five or six persons th^re«i 

Do you remember what ^ou said that night a'bottt 
the man's having something on his face ? No, I 
do not 

When was the first time you were examined.? 
On the Wednesday after the murder. 

Did you not then say something about the man 
having a mask on ? I was examined only before 
you. I saw Mr. John Cann at the hall on the 
Wednesday. 1 do not remember hearing anything 
about a mask. I am ready to swear that I had not 
heard anything about a mask on the Wednesday. I 
do not recollect seeing the man's eyes. 

Were you not shown a cloak ? I do not remem- 
ber. 

Did you see the man take his arm from under tl^e 
cloak at the time he shot your young master ? No. 

Have you not said he held his arms under the 
cloak ? No, I have not 

My Lord, I shall show, from the depositions, that 
he did. 

The Judge — Let me, for your instruction, give 
vou this notice, that if you have the depositions ptxt 
in and read, the Learned Counsel will have the 
opportunity of reply. 

The Prisoner — If I put the depositions in, my 
Lord ? 

The Judge — Yes. 

The Prisoner — I must do it ; I intend to refer to 
them in my defence. 

Mr. O'Malley and Mr. Wm. Cooper both infotmed 
the prisoner that he had better not pursue 8tftil|'a 
course. "'^''' •' 

The Prisoner — I must do it " ■ . 

The depositions taken before the Ma^strates and 
the Coroner were then read by the Clerk of tike 
Court. 

The Judge — You may now ask the witnesjj .any 

^ ... ■ . ' I 
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que^dn^, where you think there is any discrepancy 
in t!i^ evidence he has just given and what he has 
stated at a former time. 

The Prisoner — Now, Watson, I will ask you, did 
you say that you saw the man take his arm from 
undcfij Ms cloak at the time he shot your young 
master ? No ; I did not 

Did the cloak cover his arms ? Yes. 

When you saw Mrs. Jenny pass in the passage, 
did you know she was wounded ? No. I do not 
know where Honour Holmes was at the time, nor 
Bla^hflower, nor Read. I did not see any of them 
from the time I heard the report until I returned to 
the btdl with Mr. «Gore, with the exception of 
Blanchflower. She was in the nursery. I saw her 
when I took the hot water up. I came down directly 
afterwards. I did not see the man after he fired at 
Mr. Jermy, jun. 

Who did you see ; did you see the man after he 
had fired at Chastney ? No. 

How long were you removing Chastney to the 
foot of the back staircase ? A minute or two. 

At this period of the examination of the But- 
ler, a noise was made in the Court, when the 
Judge said — Really I must ask for silence; jus- 
tice cannot be done to the prisoner if you do not 
keep, silence. 

Tne prisoner, at this appeal for quietness in his 
beUf, trembled violently, his voice faltered, and 
he Dearly burst into tears. 

The Prisoner — Did you see anybody ? No, not 
Ibat I remember. I have seen something of a 
curiy wig. I saw it at the Coroner's inquest It was 
putiipon a person. 

I now ask you, and put you upon your prosperity 
on the truth of the answer, did not you think it 
made the person appear very different to the man 
you had seen before? I could not see any re- 
semblance between the men. 

How long was it after the report that you saw 
Mr. Jenny's body ? It was when a gig came up. 

Did you on the Wednesday see Miss Sandford or 
as she was then called Mrs. James ? I did not, 
until the evening. She was then in the cook's 
pantry. I do not recollect whether there was any 
person with her. I did not speak to her. I did not 
see her in the butler's pantry. Had she been there 
I must have known it I did not hear any person 
speak to her. I have not, to my knowledge, seen 
her since that day. 

You are on your oath, and you have a family of 
children, and yet you swear solemnly you have not 
seen her since then ? I do swear. 

Have you heard Stubbs say anything about this ? 
No, not that I recolject 

Did you see the man's hands, when you met him 
m the passage ? No. I saw that he had a pistol 
in each hand. I do not know whether his hands 
w^e up or down. When I saw the fire arms, from 
under the cloak, it was my impression that they 
were pistols. When I saw the man fire with one 
hand I do not know where the other was. I do not 
know whether his arms were up or down. 

You have said Mr. Jermy said he would not see 
me ? I have. 

How long before the murder was this ? Five or 
six weeks. 

How many times had I spoken to Mr. Jermy firom 
the time till the murder was committed ? I don't 
know how many times, but you have frequently 
asked me to see him. I cannot say you have been 



four times. You were there on the Sunday beft 
the murder. 

What servants were out of the haU on tike nij 
of the murder ? I do not know—- some wwe not 
home — I heard so. 

Were they back when you came firom Mr, Oord 
I don't know. ■. i. \. 

Was Gore there ? I heard so. ■ = -i 

Have any of these people been examinedf I. 
not know. * 1 1 

Do you know if any of the books abont- mett 
between Mr. Jermy and myself were circulaledfi 
don't know. ■*> 

You know Mr. Jermy and myself were at UnrI 
heard so. I 

Has Mr. Jermy never said any thing about tli 
your hearing ? No. 

Nor young Mr. Jermy ? No. 

Don't yon know I was turned off a farm f H 
I heard so. 

Do you recollect a man and horses being tal 
from a field, and the man brought up to the Ha 
No. 

Re-examined by Sergeant Byles — ^The nigkt i 
dark, and a blowing night A wig was 'pot o 
man I did not know, and it was then I said' w 
I did about the look of the man I saw in ibef 
sage. 



The next witness was Eliza Chastnbtt* ' ' 
being brought in and the witness box removed ] 
was placed on the spot, lying recumbent on a is 
riage made for the purpose, in appearancv ISk 
crib used for the repose of an infimt In eoa 
quence of her wound which had not healed, «hdi 
weak state of health induced by her injury, iteN 
attended by Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Tun^^. ''11 
prisoner regarded her with much anxiety. > fi 

She was examined by Mr. Prender|^aM»Mg 
stating her name, and fixing the date of tbe-iiuW 
she continued — I heard a gun, then anothav^t| 
then a groan. I went to £e passage leadi^il 
the staircase hall and the pantry. I saw my dniiH 
Mrs. Jermy. She said, Watson, Watson^ BS^Id, 
to Mr. Jermy. I threw my left arm round keU ' Wi 
took her right hand in mine, and said naxffiA 
mistress, what is the matter. She was g6ii%4R 
towards the staircase hall when I said don't goiIlJE 
did not speak, but looked wildly, and weub Al 
towards the staircase hall. I also went aadwlft 
got as far as the staircase hall — there I mdfl 
Isaac Jermy Jermy lying on the floor. I ^Mil 
a man apparently coming from the diniii|f li 
door, and he had what appeared to me to% 
short gun or pistol in the right hand lip tf^ 
shoulder. He levelled it and shot me. Idid^ 
fall directly. Another shot followed direetfy,-' il 
I saw my mistress' arm twirl about My mlNl 
left me and ran upstairs. I twisted round SMI 
times and fell down. I gave three violent tkftt 
and said I am going to die, and no one will el 
and help me. The butler, Watson, then caaieil 
said Lord have mercy on us, what is the mattsn 
remember no more until I awoke at the bottedl 
the staircase, and found myself wounded in tIJel 
1 saw the head and shoulders of the man wko ii 
me. There was something remarkable in the hi 
it was flat on the top — the hair set out bn sby ^i 
he was wide shouldered. I formed a belierltt-f 
time who the man was. I have had no donMfion 
own mind about it 
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Wi|iQ.«do.youibeliei^e it to.^/B? • 
The Witness, upon tlie question being put to her, 
dti^kied 0teheribHid|;iiit1tenuBted by long illness, 
dijioint9itg}'.-tDtfiaifihf/>j8ai(i< in a clear emphatic 
Ace, "That Man!" 

TterielbctMipani ifaRTcOinvt was great Rush 
enabled. His cheeks slightly lost colour ; but he 
ion recovered his selfrpobsesdon. 
LOiive^fben.'ithBT'prisoiier several times at Stan- 
sld Hall. I have seen him in the passage. I 
n:Miiofatobaedv«'Mn^thiiig' about the dress of the 
lakwhbshot.me. i-The man was looking towards 
le porch door when I first saw him ; his head was 
idi itiileways tcK me< When he shot me he had 
amed. When he shot me he was in the stair- 
aasibafi^ andixnjBctf acnd mistress were in the door 
ray of the passage or lobby. I saw both the form 
4 the head of the man^ and also the shoulders. 
linJl&sh has .a way= of carrying his head which 
an't be mistaken. No person ever came to Stan- 
leldvith such an appearanoe, beside himself. I 
mdv*fif'no other person like him. 

Cross-examined by the] Prisoner — I will not 
(VMv die time- was half-past eight There might 
iaie;been ten or. twelve seconds between the first 
iholKA Ihayetnever'said the second shot was im- 
aedisilelyiafter tbe fitstshot I heard the second. 

Prisoner — If you say that, I must have your 
iepiroition before the magistrates put in and read. 

fffie depositions' were then put in and read, when 
taj^eared. tbe word ." immediately" was used. 
Fha-idopositioov: before the Coroner was also read, 
iQlitUs; was io none general terms. 
, XIm^ -Prisoner, proceeded in his cross-examina- 
ioSfH-Mija(|j X might htkve said, at the first deposi- 
tOBK^haf ^h^ second sl^ was immediately after the 
i^{1}ut.{..iiiasin too much agony to say correctly 
hat was tbe &e<L< When I heard the first report 
)4i9POQd«J[ was in; the- servants' hall, and Read, 
ti^ftok^flwas: there.. The door of the servants' hall 
4irtipeii*i > X could hear probably the steps of any 
VROSt waUciag in /the passage. I can't say I heard 
ij4Mdgi^.wa)king in. the passage after the first report 
^^hfeiiirijlitho fir^t report I said " How silly," 
luiatcpiiiCei stilL This was under the supposition 
mwifiKietof the scariranta.. I could not see along the 
Asgtxjitllt got up; The door was open. I left 
^Ml^hei«; < ■ X ctm't day bow long the other servants 
deleft (£fi» ball I whea I heard the report. Three 
iroiabsetail^Tr-HoQor Holmes, Mary Clarke, and 
Milt Leach. ...I: saw. Honor Holmes again when I 
Mil9[ingfBf the bi^ttoim of the stairs. I first saw 
IKiWiitr^ iin- thi9i passage by the staircase hall. It 
t$ not « g^Qond 'before the man shot me after 1 
V:fliimi ./I saw. only one hand raised to fire. The 
pQjrtiof t^e guA winch, shot my mistress and my- 
ifufoU^RFed imltonti^. My opinion was formed 
fut it was yjoM because of the width of the shoulders, 
•lated so before the Magistrates. I saw your head 
\i shoolders. I might have said you had a hat or 
^.on ; I do not know. 

iThe Prisoner here said he must have the deposi- 
qns on this point read in Court, when it would be 
EMurd what tbe witness did say. 

The Judge then read that part of the depositions 
^ing on the case : — '* I could not see his dress. 
J)ad not time. I can't say if he had a hat or cap 
■111 . I had not time, but I saw the broad shoulders 
^iitman of the middle height" 
\%e,. Prisoner^ — After you had made this state- 
ment, standing as you do now in the presence 
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of God, who sees you, and you saying you 
the broad shoulders, and a man of middle he: 
only — how can you say you saw his head or his, 
hair? 

Witness — If I saw the head and shoulders of a ma.9| ., . . 
I must of course have seen the hair. I never heard- .'. 
that you had been turned out of a farm of Hiji.. 
Colman's. I had lived at Stanfield a year las^^ 
Christmas. I had never heard about law suits wiit^ i 
you and Mr. Jenny. I might have once heard thi^. ,,, 
papers and books had been circulated on this subject \ 
I don't know that any particular letter was re&ised <{ 
at the Hall because the postage was not paid. t\,.^ 
have never seen Emily Sandford. ■ Miss Jeijiqy r^ 
passed me after I was wounded. I first saw J^lie^ ^ 
wig, which Hubbersty put on, about a week befprjp' / 
my second deposition. I can't say I saw you at title 
Hall on Sunday before the murder. I do not know . .^^^ 
if you were ever refused seeing Mr. Jenny at i^^ 
Hall. I recollect Mr. Jermy saying one evening} ^,,; 
when you called, you must come in the morning, i ■ ^ 

Re-examined by Mr. Prendergast — I was wounS^d . ^ 
slightly in the cheek, and the blood got in my ejes* ' 
and therefore I could not see well at first that niglit . . , 
There was a light in the staircase hall. There wei^(^* r 
lights in the drawing-room also. 
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Martha Read examined by Mr. Evan&-^l4v 
November last I was living at Stanfield Hall, ijbidr 
had been living there five months. On Thursday, 
28th November, I and Eliza Chastney were in the 
servants' hall. This was about half-past eigHf 
o'clock. We heard the report of fire-arms outside*! 
Soon after a second report came from inside the 
house. Chastney left the Hall, and I heard a ndise 
like the rustling of clothes. That appeared to coine 
from the inside door. After Chastney left tbe lifall 
two more reports followed as quickly as possible 
soon after the first two. I heard the screams of a 
female. I then rushed to the servants' hall door, 
opening into a long straight passage, at the end df 
which is a turn to the staircase hall. Miss Jermy 
came running to the servants' hall. She said, " Oh I 
Read, we shall all be murdered." I then saw a, 
man coming along the passage, about seven yards 
from Miss Jermy. He had some fire-arms in his 
right hand, but cannot say whether a gun or pistol, 
but larger than a usual sized pistol. The man had 
a cloak on, which appeared to have a cape to it 
He was a low stout man. I have repeatedly seen 
Rush at the Hall. The man was of the height, siie^ 
and carriage of Rush, and as soon as I saw him rtty 
impression was that it was Rush, and that is thf 
impression still. I and Miss Jermy ran out of the 
servants' hall into the stable, and did not 6iBe wliicli 
way the man went out 

Cross-examined by Prisoner — I saw Emily Sattd- 
ford at the Hall the day after the murder, but I had 
no conversation with her. _ She merely asked for a 
glass of water, which I brought I sajd nodiiii^ t^"" 
her, and did not hear her say anything to any orte^ '^ 
else. I saw her in the cook's pantry. ' ^ 

Prisoner — Recollect God Almigtity sees yoi^ **i^..i 
hears all you say. . / 

Witness — I am speaking the truth. I saw Heir Bhly 
for a few minutes. It was, I believe, in the mor^-'^' 
ing, but cannot say the exact time. Sbe Waii ^e^'enn . 
hours in my pantry, but I did not stay With* li^'- ' 
I do not know at what time slie left N,6 (Hi^^m 
with her when I saw her. She was klone." }%kvit'' ; 
her in no other room. I don't know if IjHe in^' Mi^.' ' 
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^jilcntayiOffiany one beside oat, . 1 went in tor some- 

«:tlliniV.l WHeve» daring the morning. I can't say 

liiQVf many. timet I saw her, but I only spoke to her 

.'dnoe. I never saw any one else with her. I was not 

ikiitheapiWiiry so late as ten o'clock. I neither told 

her what evidence I was going to give, nor did she 

tell me what she was going to see. I have seen her 

-CMte tda«e s that was yesterday when going before 

*th« .Grand Jueyi I cannot swear I have not seen her 

eiaewhert. I: might see her at Wymondham bride- 

iweU^ bwt. I had no conversation with her. There 

iWfMi snfficioBt time for any one who knew the house 

to ga from the porch to the place where Mr. Isaac 

-Jenny Jermy was between the time of the two shots. 

Prisoner hoped that the depositions of witness 
jb|9|qre the Magistrates and before the Coroner might 
be read. He was sure the evidence would be found 
very contradictory. 

when did you first state there was time to go 
ritbui the hadl door to the side door ? It was before 
.d» Coconer. 

Si'iWho told you what to say ? I spoke the truth. 
(Mid not want any one to tell me what to say. 

Did you use the word "intervene ?" do you know 
the meaning of it ? I do not know the meaning of 
4^. Mid I never make use of words I. don't know the 
^9ning of. I was sitting in the servants' kitchen 
■wtu^ I heard the first report, but can't say exactly 
.|^o.iK,lpng; perhaps more than half an hour. The 
fliif^dry, house, and kitchen maid were absent I 
.saiw .them after I went to the lodge. I and Miss 
4.ermy went to the stable, and then to the lodge, 
^fter the murder. I did not see Honor Holmes till 
after the murder^ after I returned from the lodge. 
That was probably about nine o'clock. The man 
had not reached the back staircase when I first saw 
him. 

,. ^»ve not you said " he came from the foot of the 
j|ti^ in the passage?" I said he had not reached 
the back staircase when I first saw him, but had 
before I lost sight of him. 

.■^ How long would it take to walk quickly from the 
^t of the back staircase to the passage ? I can't 

; Who did you see beside Miss Jermy in the pas- 
l^age to. the servants' hall when you saw the man in 
the passage ? Nobody. Perhaps the man was two 
fffl^ past the foot of the stairs when I left the door 
and lost sight of him, and I and Miss Jermy went 
€K^t pf die door. The gun appeared larger than 
HQ.Iisual.sized pistol. Jblobody asked me about it the 
night of tfare murder. I was examined at the Bride- 
w^ when yQU were present, and don't recollect if 
1 was examined b^ore. I don't remember half 
ifhatipassed.: 

: Did you say anything .about the pistol or short 
gun before you heard about the ramrod? I can't 
ps^ ; hut I wa» not guided by that I have no 
pieces, of. lead, that were picked up in the Hall after 
^■QHirder, nor did I pick any up. When I saw 
^6; cloak 9n you at the Bridewell, I said it was not 
so ioiig as when I saw it at the house ; I said before 
you the. one I saw at the Hall did not reach the 
knee, while at the Bridewell it came below. I first 
|»w Watson ai the stable after the four reports. I 
saw Blanchflower, the nurse, the same evening after 
t^e murder. .. 

. When did you first discover that I carried my 
liead 01) one side ? As soon as you came to the 

JX4c you £ver tell any one before the 28th, that I 



carried my head on one«ide 2 . 1 4an'ti,lH|oii) iktHi 
did; I think not ■ .. ,.: <i ;.i ;i •*. <in«»fi 

When did you firal make i that Kfe«aiirk2l^i Mw 
either the Coroner or the H^gistnicni. ^ v iivii 

Did the cape of the cloakyou MW fMii.'th«'lPiAiit 
the Hall look like either cf d^oto,)noii;«w..«ni|f|ii» 
the Bridewell ? I thought the cloak I saw at dw 
Bridewell was longer, but it might he beldJIpnlfhe 
right hand held a fire arm. ^ neirer iMard'Of |m 
and Mr. Jermy being at law. I have heardLof r{Klr 
disagreeing. Did not know you epcr livediwlMP 
Colman now lives. I have never (wen or.theArAlv 
any pamphlets about Fehningham or StaafiekLUp 
farm. ' ■ • ■• ■.•'uifutt 

Re-examined by Mr. EvaiM^Can't 84y tbd.o«k* 
of the cloak. The man ouried bi^ hetuL/cto^w 
side. '■' j'.i.'j. loJ 

■ i -I'll 

Mr. W. p. Nichols, examined by Sergeunt ^to 
— I am a surgeon in this city. On w nig))l# 
Tuesday, 28th November, I was summoned i9 Sm 
field HalL I amved about two o'clock ip'llit 
morning. I found the bodies of Mr. Jenny, mrf 
Mr. Jermy Jermy, in the dining room. ..ijlf 
wound of Mr. Jermy was above the nij^l^ ear'ifae 
left breast The wound was firom tlu*ee..tl>jto 
inches in extent The 4th, 5th, and 6th ri)H.ff0» 
shattered. The entire body of the heart wns 9VM 
away, and the charge had passed through tbe|)4l 
lung, and lodged in the muscular part of tha Ml 
I took out several portions of lead* There w«r4M 
round shot I gave the shot to Mr. Tonaley. I ijign 
examined the body of young Mr. Jermyk fin 
wound was a very small one — not more eiftgn^ 
than half an inch in diameter. It was neac. ^M 
nipple of the right breast I found a jam^rifi 
slugs in his body, and they were exactly almi)sN H 
those foimd in the body of his £ither. Thes^ W4«j|di 
were of such a nature as to have caused i mmq^i lO 
deatli. I found on the lung of Mr. Jermyi fmn 
portion of paper which resen^le/s part of thB c^rilt 
ing of a cartridge paper. ... !l 

Cross-examined— I think. I took from teO[ M 
dozen pieces of lead from the bodies of. each..,iMl 
Banks, of Holt, was in the room, and he» I iMk 
took two or three of them. All the other pieoMinf 
be produced. I have pot stated I . gav#..fjli<|ba 
pieces of lead to Mr. Tunaley. . . -• ii!x^ 

Prisoner — I must have die depo«itianft 
won't be contradicted. 
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The depositions of the Witness taken. befof^Al 
Magistrates and Coroner were then read* .- H) 
Witness — I then stated that I gave them toMfrVv^" 
ley. I did not see Mr. Tunaley give any portioi^f(M 
to any person. I saw Mr. Tunaley take ood) 0P f ~ 
pieces out of the wound. He did not giye. ' 
me, but I gave him all that I took 9uyt. t, 
took ten or a dozen slugs from each body* .. t,,- 

not perceive any difierence in the size c€ 

pieces, and this was the general obeervatioiL. ff iH 
that saw them. They were veiy similar ^|fM 
found in the Hall the same night I h^ff^JS^ 
shot taken from game that has been shott ai^ijjlr m 
impression is that it has been round. I h^i 
amined this paper, which I took from, the^ 
Mr. Jermy. A cartridge is the outside Gqm^ 
the charge of a gun, and in my opinion jjk yif _ 
have the same appearance as now. It «a^,j^ 
saturated with blood, and it has now becomj^^yli 
Mrs. Jermy's arm has been amputated. Sopi^Mfr 
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'"Mnb'!hii»* been= taken from the arm, but 
' lead have been found. SeTeral haft been 
rom th« leg of Elisa Ckastney. No observa- 
18 naade abodt these pieces of lead at the 
ei^ wmre- takAn from the bodies. It was my 
ifoO' that they sboaki be taken care o£ 

AJJ^ Tun AfiBY»' examined by Mr. Prendergast 
*aisargeon at Wymondham. On the evening 
iSth -Noveililier, I went to Stanfield HalL 1 
ore about ten o'clock, and I saw the body of 
iay lying dead there. No examination was 
fed with that night, but on the SOth the 
ation took placei in company with Mr. 
k I found that the heart had been pene- 
vilh a pistol shot, which was quite sufficient 
s death. I found the whole charge in the 

I of the back of the left side of the body, 
two shots were taken from the body. Five 
of lead were taken from the body of Mr. 
jun. I produce these. They were taken 
luseles of the body on the left side of the 
These are not what are ctnnmonlv called shot, 
pear to me to be pieces of lead. They are 
' irregfular pieces of lead. 

kexamined by the Prisoner — I got to Stan- 
all on the night of the murder about ten 
I saw Watson the butler there ; but I 
know him before. There were more pieces 
taken out of the body, but I only preserved 
produce. 
: you on your oath, why you do not produce 

II ? My reason was this — More were taken 
t I only preserved those, knowing that they 
fficient to shew whether death was caused by 
!)y several pieces of lead. I will not swear 
kave not said there were eight or ten pieces 
taken from the body of Mr. Jermy. 

ner — I must have the deposition read. [This 
le, when it appeared that the witnesses had 
>efore the Coroner that there were eight or 
^es of lead taken from Mr. Jermy.] 
ess — I cannot tell what was done with all 
its of lead taken out of the bodies while Mr. 

was operating. As many as eight or ten 
(en out, but I only preserved those 1 have 
jd. 
ner — Did you ever say you took as many as 

ten out of the body ? I do not think that I 
; precise words. 

ner — I will read your own words, " I took 
many as eight or ten pieces of lead, and 
ere many more that I did not remove." 
ate^*~Those produced were taken out of the 
' me. I put those two in a piece of paperwith- 
ng them down at all. The other five came out 
ody <^ Mr. Jermy, jun. ; but I will not swear 
tbok out those five identical pieces. I was 

when they were taken out I was present 
te shots were taken out of the other part of 
1, and they were precisely similar to several 
hat were taken fi*om the leg of Eliza 
7, and also to those taken from the body 

Jermy, in size, weight, and appearance. 

observed shot taken firom game when 
nd I have observed that it is round in 
nee. I did not hear Watson questioned on 
It of the murder. I was otherwise eng^aged. 
Miss Sandford the day after the murder as 

g^nginto the pantry. I saw her as she 
V^ into the room which was next the house- 



keeper's roooL TheMagknratev'We^alivnvi 
in the housekeeper's room, aivAi sawM iittUig^ln 
the one next to it I did not sed her in 'th*t ima 
with the Magistrates, nor did I hear ahy «sihs 
administered before the Magistratieft^ |>didjnotihair 
any examinations taken that dky. '•>-'< ' * i*'- vj vjil 

A witness named Harvbt >wa80«lled fo«4ha>M»- 
pose o£ being examined, when ilhe fOMiiarvukb^Jl 
have one request to make, my Lofd^'abd ■}• thiniiltit 
is one which you will grant ihM bebni«toriybid 
the deposition of the witness that' haioJint'hMli 
called, but I only received it last night* !"1liei!e iie 
many other witnesses to be called, andrif'iy^ii( would 
examine them instead you wiU-oMige itiew-"ti-i'i 

The Counsel for the Prosecutlott aVpififelp ^rfrfi^ 

that they would call another witness; ' ' • »^'j i au 

•^ . . .'■•u.ft'T'i.- * yiiv 

As it was now nearly half-past s^do i^*ehichii<hi3 
Lordship adjourned the Court till the nAxt<aHiichiH||. 
The prisoner was then conveyed to Jiia^'fooia^'^luid 
tlie Jury were conducted to the-MasA'a'HaadtiUi 
for the night ov oiU 

' ' ■ ■ ■.'.-..■-•ai 'Jill 

[During the opening of Sergeant Byles,' in 'ihosb 
parts descriptive of the actual murder, .Rusb'diS^'^ 
appear to exhibit any uneasiness, but he too^^ 
more rapidly at those points than usuil/.imd' c/^i^ 
sionally lifted his eyes and surveyed tlte 'L^fMel 
Counsel with searching attention. We ttr^tUsb 
say this was the case during the detail nn^tiv^'^ 
his connection with Emily Sandford, and' tdt -e^i 
dence of Eliza Chastnc^.l ' ' ." 
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The Court opened at nine o'clock. The anpeifftibce 
of Rush was unchanged, although he haa ]^b8|nMP& 
very restless night ■ • ' = '^ 

The first witness called was Edwih H ahVb^;- ; •**- 

The Prisoner here observed that ha wicAied to 
make an observation respecting the witness llow^ 
The first time he had heard of Howe was yesterdaff» 
and he told his Lordship so. He hhd he ttesiJdt^on 
in saying that that witness was a wieked Maid 
abandoned man. ■ . : mj 

The Judge — ^Why do you say these thii^f TMa 
is exceedingly wrong. "" . . .i. 

Rush — I think so, and, my Lord; I mttst sAy^ft' 
My wish is this, that the Reporters here 'WilV'^^stftte 
in their reports that he is a big villahk f hope/; My 
Lord, they will do this. I hope, my Lord, yoti Wlff 
give your dhrections that they should' do thi*. ''^ ^ 

The Judge— I give these orders ! I 'shRdiS^ «« 
such thing. How can you ask me to do M,i ^Wkat 
power have I to do so. ' '■\*' ' ^' '^-s 

The i^soner — It is a great slteittethAt hiiy ^aSH 
abandoned character should bef ellen^' t^'j^ti 
evidence. It is said he is a clerk t6 an riildh«9 
named Waugh. It is no such things I tmght'W 
know who he is, and all information about himi"* "^ 

The Judge— I shall pay no regard io thj^i^b^ 
vations. ' ''*. '"''^^ 

The Prisoner— It is right I shotdd ihake^fhiMi; 
and I must make them. ' .v.! ii vks 

The Judge — You are only interrupting thM5p!ttte 

The Prisoner— I speak only ^ftat 1 6tif^¥ to 
speak. Howe is a big villain', and*>^hat^he Lea^lsd 
Counsel may say about him will be wrong. He 4^ 
not a clerk of Mr. Waagh*s. f hiyp«*^thb8is'*4rho 
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- kQL9w t)]iis man will come forward and say so, that 
ijiey may be examined. 

Edwin Harvey. I am a carpenter living at 
Wym ndham. On the night of the murder I and 
others left that place. It took fifty minutes to walk 
from Wymondham to the HalL Mary Clarke was 
with us. She is the laundry maid at the Hall. 
John Todd and Thomas Howse were the others. 
They are bricklayers. There is a gate at the outer 
side of the bridge over the moat. The gate is 
thirty five yards from the porch of the Hall. When 
. I got to the gate, Mary Clarke left me and went 
into the house. She came out with Maria Leach. 
Leach then went back for her bonnet She was 
gone four minutes, and then returned with Honor 
[ Holmes, I opened the gate to let them through. 
When I closed the gate I heard the report either of 
a gun or pistol. I was looking towards the Hall. 
I saw the flash. The flash appeared to come from 
the left side of the porch, as we stood. We could 
^,^6ee the porch plainly. I saw a figure, but what I 
^ could not say. I then saw a light, as if from the 
. 'Rati, and I heard a door "go to'*- very loud. While 
I saw this, the others walked towards Ketteringham. 
1 followed them, and when I got forty-five yards 
from the gate I heard another report. This report 
was not so loud. I now saw no flash. I still pro- 
ceeded on, and I went to Wymondham. The 
women left me in Ketteringham drive — these were 
Holmes and Leach. Before they left me I heard the 
alarm bell of the Hall ring. It is also a dinner beU. 
CrossrBxamined by Rush — I left Wymondham at 
half-past seven o'clock. I stood at the gate three 
or four minutes before the women came out of the 
HalL Some went in, and it was a very short time 
before they came out again. We talked. Clarke 
did not go in with the others to get a bonnet 
Leach I think has been called to give evidence at 
the. Hall. I am not sure of this. The night was 
very dark, and I could not see much, but when I 
went towards home I saw a man 30 yards off. I 
saw a man on the road. I don't know who he was. 
It was very dark about the Hall, from the trees. 
I saw something like a great spark go up by the 
south pillar, perhaps a great piece of wadding, 
when die first gun was fired. It went up ten or 
twelve feet high. I was first examined before the 
Jury and the Coroner. They said what I had to 
say did not matter. I was not sworn. Mr. J. Cann 
then sent for me to his office. I was there an hour. 
I believe he took down what I said the second time, 
but not the first He was about half an hour taking 
what I said. I was not examined by the Magistrates. 
Prisoner — I must have the deposition read. 
Mr. Evans — There are no depositions — only a 
memorandum taken down and read. 

Cross-examination continued — Todd and Howse 

stood further from the gate than I did. The figure 

I saw was more towards the left than I was of the 

porch — a yard or two. This was the time I saw 

the. flash. I ^aw the figure close by the porch. 

The space from the pillar of the porch to the 

opening of the porch is about three feet Myself 

■ and others were talking and laughing together 

when we heard the report The light I saw came 

from the entrance hall. When I heard the noise I 

' ' spoKe^ of, I thought it was the porch door. I saw no 

hgflit in the Hall after I heard the door go to. Howse 

\ 'atad the other servants when they heard the report 

ti^e^it to the Ketteringham Lodge. They ran, and I 

'•'■^ IK&llowed quickly. The second report I heard when 



I was about 45 yards firdm the gtUe^i'lind'tiad not 
overtaken the servants. I oaimet'Saytherewasa 
light from the window at the side of ithfe porch, bnt 
I believe there was, and I did Dot see a figtore pan 
it I do not think a person could be aten, even bad 
he passed the lighted windoW) because the li^^iHi 
high. I will swear I heard a door dcee. I heekd 
two reports of a gun or pistol. I had got 150 yards 
into the drive when I heard the alarm-bell ring, a^d 
then we were walking. Clarke first went to die 
lodge before she returned to the HaU. I do not 
know if young Bailey was in the lodge, as I -did ttot 
go in, nor have I stated so. 

Prisoner (looking at his papei8)>^It is ^tten 
down here that you did go in. 

Witness — I did not go in. ' 

Prisoner — You say here you did, and also diat 
you came out 

The Judge — You mean that is written on a paper. 

Prisoner— Yes. 

The Judge — But that is a paper not used. 



Emily Sandford was then called, and on being 
put into the witness box, the prisoner betrayed un- 
usual excitement, and addressing himself to the 
Judge, said he must make one observation. 
The Judge objected. 

Prisoner — I have a higher power than you, my 
Lord, and I say to this witness, that I am innoctnt 
of this charge. ' 

The Judge — It will be for the Jury to say so. 
Prisoner — But I must say so, and caution ha? to 
speak the truth. 

The Judge — If she does not speak the truth, the 
will be subject to the penalty of peijury in this Kfe, 
and punishment in the next. 

Prisoner — I have never had an opportunity of 
speaking to her, but I wish to tell her to oonoder 
what sort of evidence she is about to give. 

The Judge — You will do yourself no good bjM- 
Prisoner — I cannot help it I can prove iiy 
innocence. 

The Judge — No one will be happier than myself 
tBat you should do so. 

Prisoner — I have never been angry with her firoai 
the first, although she did contradict the eridebce 
she first gave. 

The Judge — I cannot allow -this. You are entiikd 
to be in Court while the evidence is given, unless yott 
misconduct yourself, otherwise youmustbertmofed- 
The prisoner then sat down. 
Emily Sandford, having been sworn, was ex- 
amined by 

Mr. Prendergast — I was living in lodgings in 
London about twelve months ago. About two years 
ago I became acquainted with the prisoner. I Wen^ 
down and lived with him some time at Stanield 
Hall farm. After that I went to London with lanu 
at the beginning of February, 1848. 
lived together at No. 2, Milne-street, 
I then went by the name of Janes. 
In the month of October some persons came to 
Milne-street Lamer was one, Mr. Thomas Jemyi 
and ,a person named, I believe, Mr. Read. On that 
evening a writing was produced. It was in my 
hand writing, and is the same now in Court The 
date was the 3rd of October, which I had written the 
same day before they came from a copy sup{£ed 
by Mr. Rush in his hand-writing. 

By the Judge — The prisoner told me to copy the 
paper. 



That was 
He and I 
Islington. 
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By Mr. Preiiderga8fr*-Before the parties came m with Mr. Jenny, to which he repUfed' **'Nb/' t/H I 
uerening, Rush looked over the copy I had made think he will," and we return^ to thd j^fc 'Tffc 
id oiTen him. The other parties came about six ffot into the gig till we got oQt'imo Bie■!^lo^- 



grren mm. like otner parties 
the evening. Mjrself and prisoner produced the 
iper nowshowDyand it was signed by the other par- 
s. It had remained on the table till they came. 
was read over aloud by some one, but I do not 
member by whom. It was then signed by all the 
irties. [Witness here became greatly affected, and 
I medical attendant was called for.] I did not 
Ifn the paper at that time, but put my name to it 
Der Read, Lamer, and Jermy were gone, and I did 
at Rush's request. It was arranged with them 
St Lamer and Thomas Jermy were to go down to 
2lmingham; this was proposed both by Rush and 
ead. From the conversation I understood they 
ive to go down to take possession of a farm. 
The Prisoner objected to the mode of examina- 
m. 

By Mr. Prendergast — Mr. Rush agreed to furnish 
le means to defray the expenses of their journey 
)wn. I understood Jermy and Lamer were 
lusins. I can't say if it was suggested that one 
ould be sufficient. The parties left between eight 
id nine, and I never saw them again. I afterwards 
iw Mr. Read, in Norwich. The next day but one 
fter that I left London for Norwich. That was 
the 5th, and I came by Rush's direction, he 
sving left on the 4th. I was to go to the Bow- 
ng Green, Inn, at Norwich, where I arrived on 
le 5th, and Rush met me at the railway station. 
Cleaving the carriage, Rush proposed 1 should 
to Potash that night He took me in his gig. 
Hien I got to Potash, I learned that Rush's son 
ith his wife, was gone to Felmingham. I went up- 
tairs, after having first passed into the parlour, 
here the servant brought me a light There are 
vo best bed-rooms upstairs in that part of the house, 
oth opening into a passage. The stair case from 
»e lower floor leads into the passage, and there is a 
yot at the top of the stair case. I and Rush slept 
» one room that night On Friday morning, the 
sb, nothing particular occurred. I left Potash on 
le Tuesday following. I understood in the fore 
ut oi the day, that he was going to drive me to 
orwich. At tea he talked of going by rail, but 
ter tea he sent for a boy by the name of Savory to 
ive me to Norwich. About eight o'clock the 
^ was brought round to the front door, and I 
Kl Rush got ioto the gig. Rush did not say where 
i wc)uld go. The boy Savory led the pony to the 
g. We turned to the left on leaving, to go to 
orwich, and while on the road Rush proposed 
>ing by himselt to Stanfield. I wished to go with 
im as far as possible, as the ground was very wet 
^e went through the gate into a field in the gig. 
^e then went through several fields towards Stan- 
sld Hall in the gig, till we came to a ditch, when 
e could get no fiulher with the gig. Rush then 
kid, that while he went to Stanfield Hall, I had 
etter remain in the gig with Savory. I wanted to 
o with him. I and Rush got out of the gig and 
ver the gate and we walked as Rush told me 
awards Stanfield Hall. I went to what I waiil|iii. 
old was Stanfield Hall, and Rush told me I had: 
etter remain outside the Hall. He left me near 
^ bridge. I asked to go into the Hall with 
am, but he said I had better remain outside, 
*id'if I were wanted he would send for me. 

i^mained outside about twenty minutes, when 
^h again joined me. I asked if he had agreed 



got into the gig till we got out'infto the'ltior 
wich road. While in the fields I asked ' mm 
to drive me to Norwich ; he said he Wotdfcl" if 
he had not to see Mr. Read. I had before'"i!ih- 
derstood Mr. Read was to come down to Pot^h. 
He said Read was coming down by the mail t^aln, 
and I said, " Who will be there to receive him, And 
get supper ready ?" He said nothing particiilar 
about that, but bade me go to the Bowling Or^'^n, 
and he would see me to-morrow or the next diiy. 
Savory then drove me to the railway station "at 
Norwich, where I had some boxes, and from th^iice 
I took a fly to the Bowling Green. I slept ther6 that 
night In consequence of something that paj|4ed 
between me and the landlady, I left and went to Ihe 
Swan on the Wednesday. I wrote to Rush, andjhe 
and Mr. Read came, I tiiink, on the Friday . n1|^t 
I understood they were going to London. Mr. Read 
went out to take a walk, and see the town, and Rush 
remained with me. Rush then asked me to copy 
some papers which he produced. They wete copies' 
of notices. I began to make the copy that evening 
after he left, but the next moming he called, and 
said he would not trouble me. I can't say, if that 
paper was destroyed, as I gave it to Rush. I think 
it was on Thursday he gave me the paper to copy. 
On the Saturday moming he came to me and breaks 
fasted with me. The same morning I removeSf to 
lodgings at Mrs. Stacy's. He went home on Satur- 
day, as I supposed. He called on me at Mrs. Stacy's^ 
in about a week afterwards. He then said he had 
some writing to occupy my time, and produced two 
papers. He produced a written paper, which I waff 
to copy. It was not stamped. He gave me one 
stamped paper, on which I was to write. I copied 
it on the stamped paper, and finished it belbre 
he left On that day Rush dined with me. I only 
made one copy at first but afterwards he wanted me 
to make another copy of the same paper, which I 
did. This was also made on a stamped paper. Rush 
took these two papers away with him. On the Sun 
day after that, which might be a week or more alter 
I had been at Mrs. Stacy's, he came again. 

Prisoner — (To the Counsel) — Pray do not talk so 
loud because I can hear you, and if I can, the wit- 
ness can also. 

Witness — On the Sunday he dined at the White 
Hart, and then came to mv lodgings and produced 
one of the papers I had written, ana said — ** I wJant 
you to put your name to one of the papers you did 
for me the other day." He then produced one of 
the papers I had written, and I think both. There 
was " I. Jermy" added to it since 1 had written it 
The paper produced is one of them, and is in my 
hand-writing. He said, " Write your name and the 
word witness," and I did so. 

Mr. Prendergast — That paper, my Lord, is 
marked C. 

Witness — He left me about four o'clock that 

afternoon. I observed that the paper was dated the 

, 4|ff I went to Stanfield, and I mentioned ' ttiis to 

■ "^ I said, that " The paper bears date the te^ath, 

■nd it makes me a witness though I did hot go 

in." We had some words about wis, and belaid 

he did not want to make me a witness. Muco more 

passed ; but at last he took the papers and went 

away, saying they were only copies. The next 

day I wrote to him on the stibjeci According to 

I what he said to me, I am led to believe that he 
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destroyed that letter. I wrote to him on the Mon- 
day, the day following. I cannot say that I heard 
him say he destroyed this letter. 

Mr. Edward Cann was then sworn — He said I am 
i^mtk to Mr. Cann, solicitor. I served a copy of 
this- notice on the Prisoner on the 22nd of March. 
Part of the notice called upon the prisoner to pro- 
dooe the letter written by Miss Sandford to him on 
or ttbottt the 2drd October, 1848. 

The Prisoner denied that he had received any 
Biieh letter. 

' By direction of the Judge Mr. William Cann was 
asked if any such letter had been found amongst 
the papers of which he had taken possession. He 
nfdied there was not. 

* Cross-examined — The papers were looked over 
last Sunday. The papers were first taken out of 
tlie carpet bag in the presence of your daughter on 
the form at Felmingfaam. The bag was not sealed 
up. I had die key and could go to it at any time. 
L sever saw a carpet bag full of papers at Potash. 

-Prisonei^ — Do you not know that they were lying 
ob the table when you were there ? No. 
' Prisoner — Did you not pass through the keeping 
room on the morning that the papers were taken from 
Potash ? I never saw the papers at Potash farm ; a 
police officer brought a carpet bag containing papers, 
from which a few were taken. 
. Prisoner—- Let any one imagine after this what a 
position I am in, and what likelihood there is of my 
obtaining these papers, which I think are necessary 
for my defence. 

The Judge — ^This is not the time for you to make 
comments of that nature. The only object of this 
inquiry is this — the witness, Emily Sandford, is 
asked whether she wrote a certain letter to you, and 
slie replies that she did. It is necessary therefore to 
esiKplain why it is not produced. Notice was given 
to you to produce the letter, which you have not 
done, and Afr. Cann is called, and he says that he 
has lo(4ced through all the papers of your's which 
were seized, but that no such letter was found. 
Bver3rthing therefore that could be done, has been 
done to obtain the original letter or a copy, before 
receiving secondary evidence of its contents. 

The Prisoner — ^Yes, but my Lord — 

The Judge — (Interrupting) — I cannot have any 
more reasoning on the subject. 

Emily Sandford's examination continued — In 
this letter I complained that my having signed the 
paper would be making me appear to swear falsely. 
The next night he came to me, on the subject 
of that letter, and he was very angry with me, 
for having written it. He asked me if I had 
made a copy, and I then searched and found a 
penoil copy of the letter, which I gave to Rush, and 
he tore it up. Nothing more passed at that time, and 
he left me die same night I saw him one day 
afterwards, and he told me that on the Friday 
fbliowing I should go to Potash. This Friday would 
be the Std of November. It was the first Pridj» 
in the month. On diat day Rush took me to PotNw 
Young Mr. and Mrs. Rush were there when I ^iMk: 
I took possession of the bed-rcom I have beftirtT. 
described. [The witness pointed out the bed-room 
in question from a model of the house at Potash 
fiarm.] There were two servant maids living at the 
house. I made the bed-room my parlour, and also 
slept in it for some time. I lived in the bed-room 
a ' week 4Mfore ^we made any change. I then webt 



down into the parlour fbr a day to idr the f^ 
I did not continue to live downf stairs, bat 
expiration of this day returned up stair 
Tuesday, the 2l8t, I made three 'copies of* a' 
which copies were made on stamped / nai 
copied them on the Tuesday momiiftg, and mI 
took them firom me. He went out, saying'^ 
was going to take the original to Mr. Jehtf 
signed. He went out about half-tft»t 
o'clock, and returned to dinner at nearly tw* 
his return I asked him if Mr. Jermy had si^ 
and he said ** No, but he was going to citR 
afternoon again on his way to Felminghanii 
said, Mr. Jermy behaved very kindly to hii 
they appeared as if they had never had any ^ 
He said *' what a strange man Mr. Jermy i*J 
said that young Mr. Jermy kept coming in 
what the conversation was, but oM Mr.'; 
ordered him to leave the room. Rush said, c 
Jermy told young Jermy that he was not wan 
do not recollect what else took place. After 
about three. Rush told me I could take m 
I did go. He said he had a little writing to^ 
came back in about half an hour. When 1 1 
there were a great many papers on the table. 
I had taken off my things. Rush said I want 
put your name to the papers you wrote for i 
saw two of the papers I had written for 
Those are the papers I signed. There was a 

Mr. Prendergast — Two of B and one of A, nr 

Witness — I have only seen two since. BI 
put your signature to these, and the word k 
They were not opened. They were fdlded 
that I could not see Mr. Jermy's name. 
Rush sign his name. He signed his namj 
The words " Emily Sandford" are my writ! 
the paper signed. I see the words " Isaac J( 
I did not notice them when I signed it 1 1 
see them. That is the paper, "B." The 
was not opened more than that. When I gt 
paper in the morning to Rush, the name ' 
Jermy" was not there. 

Mr. Prendergast produced the paper a 
"A.". 

Witness — That is signed by me. I canii6t 
whether or not the name " Isaac Jermy" was* 
to it when I signed it. It was not so signed 
I gave it to Rush in the morning. Rush d 
write his name to that while I was there. 

The Prisoner — Will you allow it to be ' 
over to the Jury. 

The Judge — At the proper time. It is n6t 
evidence. 

Witness — On Friday, the 24th, the Prisonei 
at Potash. We dined generally between ot 
two o'clock. Towards the evening" — in son 
of the day, I think when he came home to dii 
he told me had seen a fresh stake driven ii 
ground. I understood by that, that he mi 
had been done by poachers, and that he shot 
out that night after them. Some nights befoi 
he had been out for an hour or two. I had I 
■the Potash Farm three or four days when he t 
he had to go out after poachers. On the '. 
■he said he should go out We had tea about 
between five and six. Rush at that time was 
ing against the passage window. I was getd 
ready in the bed room. When he came in, h 
make haste and get tea ready, it is just the 
for these rascals. He had tea. While we w 
tea, he wanted 'a little spirits in his tea. Hi 
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pif .beiag unwell, imd put some gin in his 
1 ,1 recoQMuended him to take brandy ; he 
preierr^d gija, and got it out of the closet 
^.roow* ^e put some into the cup and 
. (H^e the witness became £Ednt) He 
\i 'to have somei and I took a little. He 
.nk ^ome from- the bottle ; I can't tell how 
i.drenk. He said the gin would keep the 
Aftec tea be gave some directions to his 
»ke some .letters to the post office at Wy> 
m. . He came to me upstairs, and told me 
away the tea things, and step into my own 

udge — ^Which room were you then in. 
sfr^We were in Rush's bed room, which he 
d as a parlour. As I was going into my 
told me to put out the light, and watoh his 
he ro%d from my window, and when I heard 
3 of the wheels, I was to let him know. I 
L few minutes and went to my own room, 
n I heard the gig I told him. He was in 
bed room. Ae door was shut, I don't 
bether it. was locked. I went to his bed 
>r, when I told him. He said " Very well," 
turned to my room. I shut the door as far 
•uld go, I did so because he had on other 
s, when he was going out of a night, told 
I to my own room, 

i Judge — His bed>room is on the opposite 
nine. (The plan was here produced, and 
)ss explained which was the room.) 
ss — On that night, I said he had better take 
Savory, with him, as it was dangerous to go 
chers alone. I did not see him quit the house, 
the staircase door. He did not lock it that 
: was fastened. I was not locked in that night 
; home about half-past eleven that night. I 
im come in at the front door. He could 
handle and come in. I heard him come 
He opened the passage door, and said, 
are you 2" I said, ** Here, in your room." 
** Step into your own room a moment" I 
rht in the room. I went into my room. I 
ight in his room. He went into his own 
tie shut the door. I heard the latoh. I 
I whether it was locked. I had no oppor- 
^ seeing him when he came back, nor yet 
quitted. He came home about eleven and 
at half-past six o'clock. I stopped in my 
QUt a qi^arter of an hour in the dark. He 
:he door of his bed room, and said, ** Are 
coming in." I went in. He was in bed at 
. I thought the spirit he had drunk had 
him. I told him he was tipsy. I said you 
ipsy, and it is that nasty gin. He said ** Yes, 
mol for taking itj for I feel very unwell." 
him some tea. I observed a pair of stock- 
hey were very muddy. I did not observe his 
>thes, nor his boots. I saw his stockings on 
er. They were muddy and wet above the 
He was asleep some time before I aroused 
ake some tea. I gave him some tea about 
3ck. I went to bed. In the course of that, 
vo hours after he had had the tea, he sat up 
ind said he was afraid he had lost some- 
He did not say what it was. He looked 
\e room. He found his keys under his bed ; 
;ked his closet, searched about, and turned 
ae things. I asked him if he had got it, and 
" Yes, It is all right" He had said " If that 
I must go and search for it." . 



The Witness here intimated that she wished, tt^ 
retire for a few minutes, and the Court adjournodi 
for a short time. .,■..: 

The Witness on her return, continued — Mr. Rush 
went to Felmingham ; this was the .25tb.. He <Mid 
there had been a fire there — the servant had set five- 
to a closet — that some papers had been wet, and hie 
had brought them home to dry. On the Sunday, I 
saw him arranging papers and burning some. I a»«' 
sisted him. On Saturday, the 25th, he bought a. 
ticket for a concert of Madame Dulcken's, which 
was to take place at Norwich, on Tuesday, the 
28th. It was a ticket for five. Rush and myself 
were to go, and we were to meet the governess 
and his two daughters. After dinner, on Monday,' 
the 27th, he said he had g^ven the ticket to hit' 
son James and his wife. I asked him, then, how can 
both of us go? He replied, I could go by myseUL 
Monday, the 27th, was my birth-day. Young Mr. 
Rush and his wife had lived in the house at Potash 
up to this time, and myself and Rush had heem, 
living in the bed room. On that day, we weati 
down to the parlour. In the afternoon young Mr. 
Rush and his wife went away. They had occupied > 
the other side of tlie house, and when they went away 
Rush the younger and his wife brought me some . 
groceries, and asked if there would be enough till* 
Thursday. They went away. I was going to ring, 
the bell, when Rush said the servant had' gone i 
home. One servant had gone beforew On Monday, 
we had our dinner and tea as usuaL He went: 
out that evening, but I did not see him go out 
or return. He was gone I think about an hour and' 
a hal£ Not so long certainly as on the Friday. On 
Tuesday, the 28th, myself and Rush had dinner 
and tea as usual We had tea about six o'clock* I 
had prepared for the concert in the day. I recollect-, 
that a few minutes before dinner, he came in. end 
asked how long it would be before dinner would. hi»- 
placed on the table, and on being told,. added there ia^ 
time to fire ofi* my gun. He went up-stairs, Inrought 
down a gun and fired it ofi* outside. At tea time, 
about six. Rush having been out shortly before tea, I 
observed him look very low. He said he was not 
welL We had a great deal of conversation, and he 
said he should not go to the concert At this' time 
I had proposed to go. He asked me if I should be 
much disappointed if I did not go. I replied " No, 
not in the least if you are unwelL" He said we 
could go to the morning concert on the nexjt day. 
During our conversation he said he should go out. 
that night again. I objected; asked why he slvoMld 
go out, and if there was not something more besides 
poachers for which he was desirous of going .out. 
He said there was. " I could not wish to know then, 
for I should know at anotfaei; time." He- asked 
how many times he had been out, and I said 
five or six times. He then said he should only 
have one or two more times to go out^ when; he 
should be lucky and succeed. I had been reading 
with him alternately a book of Scottish hi^toryy and. 
he asked if I recollected the anecdote of Bnice*; 
Biuce had succeeded in an object the seventh timet. 
He thought he should also succeed thejnxth,.A|f 
seventh time, and would try again that nii^t, .Hei 
said you recollect Bruce sat watchiqg thjet spider^i 
which made several attempts to spring to.the,wftil.r 
It tried six times, and the seventh time.sqcceeijt^fl* 
The spider succeeded, the Chief suco^^edi andrhe 
should succeed. We continued to coq verse .sqb^ 
time. I asked him why he Ijojok^ MM^ IRW^% 
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looked and cried. He quitted home about half-past 
•even. I went upstairs on that afternoon, and I saw 
the remainder of a fire in his bed room. This was 
at half-past three. The fire was nearly out I went 
up twice. The first time the door of the bed room was 
locked. I think he was shaving then. The fire was 
quite out in the evening He went out at half-past 
seven. I was at the time in the parlour He went first 
to his bed room. He was there a quarter of an hour. 
I heard him come down, and heard him pass to 
the keeping room to speak to the boy Savory. 
I did not see him, but I heard him go right 
through. When he was gone, I was left alone. 
I thought, though the boy Savory was in another 
part of the house. Before Rush went out, in 
passing the parlour door he said, fasten this door 
after me. I was sitting on the easy chair in the 
parlour. I heard nothing of him until nine or half 

Sast, when he returned. I heard him rapping at the 
oor. I went to the door. He said " It is me, or only 
me — open the door." I undid the bolt, and after it 
was undone I went into the parlour. He came in and 
passed up stairs. I did not see him as I went into 
the parlour, and closed the parlour door. As he 
passed I asked him if he would have a light ? He 
replied no ; he could find his way upstairs. As he 
passed the parlour door, he told me to go to bed. I 
remained a few more minutes in the parlour, when 
he came down and entered it He had neither coat 
nor shoes on then. I should think he had boots or 
shoes on when he came into the house. When he 
came into the parlour he was very excited. He looked 
pale, ill, and agitated. He said, take the top of the 
fire ofi*, and come to bed. I asked him what was 
the matter, and if anything had happened. He re- 
plied, " No, nothing ; if you hear any enquiries for 
me, say I was out only ten minutes." He went up 
to bed. I took ofi* the fire, threw water on it, and 
went upstairs. I just opened his door and went in 
about a yard. I asked him which room I should 
sleep in ? He replied, " In here" — and then imme- 
diately added, " No ; in your own." When he said this 
he came towards me, and said ** You will want your 
dress unfastened." He had hitherto always slept in 
&e same bed with me. I went into my own room. 
When I got into his room, there was a fire burning 
brightly ; I had lit none. After I had been in my 
own room a short time I heard him go down stairs 
and return to his own room. When I went into my 
room, he appeared to lock himself into his own room. 
I got into bed, having fastened my door by the bolt 
I had thought a great deal, and I fell asleep. In the 
course of the night, I should think near three, the 
prisoner came to my door and knocked. I asked who 
was there. He replied — " Only me, I want to wish 
you good night ; undo the door." I undid the door. 
He came to the side of my bed talking a great deaL 
He said " You must be firm. If anybody asks you 
how long I was out, say ten minutes." I asked him 
what could have happened, and what was the matter. 
He replied, " Nothing — not much — you may hear 
something in the morning." I trembled when he 
said this, and he asked me why I trembled. I re- 
plied, because I felt cold. He said, you nppiiff 
as if you had an ague. I again said, I only ftit 
cold. He then went to his own room and brought 
his great coat There was a great deal said that 
night I asked again, what was done ? His hand 
trembled, and he repeated the caution. He said 
his poor mother and children were ruined. He 
hop^ God would bless me, for I had done nothing 



wrong. I do not remember anything else that was 
said. As he was going out of the room, he said 
something about a hat and lininff, but I don't know 
what it was. I remember a thiSs. pair of boots tlMit 
opened at the sides, with a loop behind to puU then 
up by, that were generally kept in his room. I havi 
seen them drying frequently in a morning, as if diqr 
had been used the night before. I saw diose booti 
last on the Saturday or Sunday, and havenevtf 
seen them since. I remember some few days befifle 
this, that Rush took me to a closet in the parloiiCi 
There were two closets in the parlour and one in tbe 
bedroom. He shewed me in the parlour where be 
kept the papers that were valuable, and said no one 
but his poor mother knew of that place. He shewed 
me one of the planks, which he took up to show bk 
how to raise it by a chisel in case of fire. There wu 
also a closet in the prisoner's room, which wm 
always kept locked, and the one in the pariotf, 
was also kept locked. On the following mominj - 
at breakfast he said to me, ** You know I had i^ 
slippers on." I replied, " I don't know." I have 
never seen the particular boots alluded to just noir 
since then. The cloak, produced by Mr. Pinsoi, 
belongs to Mr. Rush ; I had it made in London. 
It was kept in the closet in his room. (Coobbh 
asked for the production of all the things that had 
been found in the house, which were immediateir ' 
sent for, but were afterwards said not to be wanted!) 

Cross-examined by Prisoner — ^Who did yon 
after you went from the witness box ? Did yoa i 
any magistrates and witnesses ? No. 

Have you been told any evidence that has beoi 
given against me in this court, before you came ii 

the court ? No. 

When did you come to Norwich first — I 
for the assizes ? The day before yesterday. 

When were you asked any question as to die ffi- 1 

dence you were about to give here ? I have new 

been asked. 

I mean when were you examined last as to ulial 

evidence you were to g^ve in this court ? Not liflM 

I saw you last 
You have not been examined at any exammatiiii 

taken since you saw me last ? No. i 

Have you been told of any evidence that Bvnif 

has to give, or about anything he knew as to iilMt 

took place on the night of the 28th of NovenlMrt' 

I have read an account •■ 

Have you been questioned or talked to by any ti 

the police lately — ^within the last three weeKs flf i 

fortnight ? I have never seen the police fmr nMdy 

six weeks. 

When did you last see either Mr. Cann or Us, 

Hartcup? Did they not take any examination ar 

ask any question about what evidence you were tl 

give to-day ? The last time I gave any evidenced 

Mr. Cann, he asked me if I ever lived in lodghft 

at King's Cross, and I said I had not 
What information did you g^ive Mr. Cann abMt 

ten days ago ? I wrote down about the anecdotft 
You wrote that down ? Yes. 
Did he ask you any other question ? Yes aboal 

die reports that were circulated about me— 4e^ 

were not true. 

Have you ever given Mr. Cann written stateBMnb 

of what you were about to give evidence upon h** 

before about ten days ago ? Yes, before I was tSL 
Who was with you when you gave him that ? 1 

had written it out, it was in my port-foliO| and I toid 

Mrs. Bryant 
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jave it to Mr. Carin ? I gave it to Mrs. 

I was^ so ill at the time, and could not ^ee 
la 
jrhat reasons have you heard me give — ^have 

heard me repeatedly say and give you 
why I knew that poachers came into the 
>n in the night time? You said you 
it was the men on your own farm ; that was 
went out 

yoii not heard me give you reasons why I 
t certain that they nad heen after game ? 
1 you had seen several snares laid, 
ou ever hear me give any reason ahout this ; 
Y caught the game? You descrihed that 
e caught with a noose. 
i gates ? Yes by the gates. 

you not known that the game has been 
he plantation opposite the house? Yes, 
:s have been fed in the orchard in front of 
e. 

)u not know that there is a stack in the 
►n where the pheasants are fed in the 
? Yes, when I saw you and Mr. Beding- 

Dt 

)u recollect the last time I had any one 

at Potash, and at the time you were there 

i not find any game worth going after ? 

I you had winged one pheasant, and that 

)u hear at that time of Savory's having seen 
1 Boileau's keeper sending a dog into the 
n to hunt the game out ? I cannot say. 
not tell you of stakes being found in the 
»n used for taking the game ? Yes on your 
is. 

not usual for me when I come in of an 
to go up-stairs to set myself right before 
nto the room that you are in ? When I have 
the farm after business is it not usual for 

up-stairs and wash myself? I can't 
ollect it 

idge — You may assume that the Jury will 

you would do that 

'^itness — You did not go up to dress yourself 

;hts of which I have spoken. 

ot your watch and the one I was wearing, 

ith November last, and for some time pre- 

ree-quarters of an hour faster than the train 

Dur clock at Potash was much fester than 

time. 

observation was it I made to you as to one 
ratches being much faster than the train 

the 28th, when I offered to look at the 

1 think you said something about your not 
a hurry, because our clock was faster than 
time. 

lere not any watch produced at the time 

irersation took place ? Yes, mine was — to 

ime at which we were to go to the concert 

same time, when I offered to go, although 

late, did I not give you as a reason that 

hes were so fast we should then have time ? 

had talked some time you said now it is to 

is to go. 

idge — You are asking this with a view of 
that the Potash clock was faster than the 
ime? 

risoner — Yes, my Lord. 
J Judge — Were the watches the same as 
k at Potash, or the same as the railway 



Witness — My watch was the same as the Potash 
clock. 

By the Prisoner — At the time when we were 
talking about the concert, did I not express myself ' 
vexed to think I should disappoint you in going? 
You did : you said it was a shame to disappoint me. 

Do you recollect where you were sitting at that 
time — the time of the first conversation about the 
concert before tea ? We had no conversation before 
tea. 

Recollect when I came in where I was sitting — 
take your time to recollect where I was sitting 
before there was any preparation before tea. 

The Judge — You have a right to put the question ^ 
directly. Was I not sitting at such and such a ( 
place ? 

Prisoner — ^Thank you, my Lord. 

To Witness — ^Was I not sitting oii the easy diair . 
before tea-^a long time before, and you were sitting . 
with me before we talked about tea ? I had not ' 
my dress on ; I had to change it at Norwich. '*^* 

You had not your outside dress on at the time, i >' 
ask you seriously whether we were not sitting in a > 
certain position a very long time, before we made 
any preparation for tea ? No ; when you said come 
and kiss me, I came and sat on your knee. 

Was not diat before tea ? No, it was during tea. ,- 

Oh ! yes. Recollect yourself, it was before ? No, ■ 
it was during tea — ^not when I asked you why you I 
looked at me so strange. 

I now ask yon, at the time I was sitting there, if 
you thought there was any possibility of my having • 
the least idea of being guilty of such m hotrible . 
thing as this ? No, certainly not. 

The Judge—When ? 

Prisoner — ^When we were sitting in the easy chair. : 

Did you, when I was sitting in the easy chair, ' 
think it was possible I could be guilty of such a ' 
crime as this ? No, I never dreamt of it 

Has Mr. Wm. Cann, the magistrate, read a note 
to you from me, since you have been in the Bride- 
well ? Directly I returned from the last examina- 
tion, I told you that Mr. Cann, the magistrate, had 
called. I did not see your note, but he told me the 
contents of it 

The Judge — That was after your second examina- 
tion ? The third, my Lord. 

The Prisoner — Did he tell you how he came by 
it ? I think he said it was brought from the Castle, ' 
but I cannot recollect He said he would read the 
note to me, but I could not see it 

He did not read it ? No, he told me the contents 
of it 

Did you see the note at all ? No, I did not 

Prisoner — I should like to know, my Lord, if I 
may be allowed to have it read ? 

Seijeant Byles — ^We will have it read now. * 

The Judge — It has nothing to do with the pointy 
but as it is not objected to, it shall be done. 

The Prisoner then read the note as follows j-^^i"- 
" Norwich, Januanr 1, 1849. I am very sorry It 
used the language I did when I last saw you, but I" 
h(^ you know enough of my temper to believe the, 
wlcni I tell you you have nothing to fear from my i 
bad wishes, either from what may have been ssdd^ ; 
or whatever may be the result, of the an|ust EfccuM^^ 
tion against me. You will always have my beM^ 
wishes both for the health and happiness of yours^^ 
and our child. Write only a few words to acknow- ' 
ledge the receipt ot this» We are not allowed to sicyi 

mm ft. ^ 
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t Ifi that the purport of what Mr. Cann read to you? 
Mvi Cann' 8 words were, that you had apologized for 
what you said about the child, and you were sorry 
for it; 

■ 'Was there anything said about the unjust accusa- 
tion against me ? No. 

ifPhe Prisoner — My Lord, Mr. Cann wrote, and he 
said he communicated the contents. The Learned 
Gentleman said in his opening it was intercepted. 
This is a letter I wrote to Mr. Cann. " I think it my 
duty, considering what a state Miss Sandford is in, to 
send the enclosed. Please send it to her, or send it, 
so as I may have a letter in her hand-writing God 
knows she has quite enough to suffer, without my 
doing anything to give her pain. I hope you will 
agree with me, in the propriety of having this sent" 
My Lord, I sent that letter to the mag^istrates, and 
I only mention it because the Learned Gentleman 
stid it was intercepted, just as if I had sent it clan- 
destinely, or anything of that sort. 

The Judge — The fact is, you wrote the letter to 
the witness under cover, and, on the other side you 
sent a letter to Mr. Cann, requesting, that under the 
circumstances, it might be communicated, and Mr. 
Cann saw the witness and told her that you had 
written a letter, in which you had apologized to her, 
and said you were sorry for the harsh language you 
had used. 

The Prisoner — But nothing about the unjust ac- 
cusation. 

The Judge — These are the facts ; we cannot hear 
any observation now. 

By the Prisoner — Now what had my conduct been 
as far as you had seen of me, since you had known 
me, up to that time, as regards my sensibility of 
feeling, and my attention to my religious duties. 
What had my conduct been up to the time when 
this transaction happened ? You always had been 
of an amiable temper towards me, and I never knew 
you otherwise to others. You had prayers read in 
the morning since I came to Potash, and it was done 
before I le^ 

The Judge — Every morning? 

Witness — Not every morning. 

The Judge — But the habit was to read them ? 

Witness — Yes, it was Mr. Rush's remark, that 
they were reading prayers at that time at Fel- 
mingham, and it was necessary they should read 
them here. 

The Prisoner — Have you not invariably, before 
coming to my bed, kneeled down by the bed side, 
and, to all appearances to me, said your prayers ? 
Sometimes. 

I never knew you to miss in my life. 

•Witness — I cannot be positive, but I did say my 

? payers a great many times behind the curtain, 
used to do so without knowing you observed me. 

Have you ever had any reason to suppose, from 
appearances, that your conduct has not been consis- 
tent' with offering up such prayers from your con- 
stant attendance at church ? Do you say my 
conduct was bad ? 

Prisoner — No, no, my dear. 

Witnesa*— It never wias before I came to Norfdtk* 

By the Prisoner — Had you ever the least reason 
to suspect that I thought your conduct was incon- 
sistent with your offering up those prayers ? I 
never did. 

Have I ' not repeatedly told you, when you have 
com{4atned of the expense you had been to me — ^have 
I not told you that all' the expense we were both 



living at, was much less than when 1 wM|Uvkig;itf 
London by myself? I have complained,' and yott 
have said the expense was not so great a^ you'bdbM 
incurred. I taught music to lessen the expensesi 

Prisoner — My Lord, I served a notice on Ihkr 
witness to produce an account book, in which wt$ 
kept an account of all the expenses. "' 

Witness — You took it firom me. - '• ' 

The Judge — We ought to have &e sobp^ssif 
What is it? 

Witness — ^The notice was, I should pYodaeeUl 
papers, and I have some in my pocket. - '•'■' 

By the Judge — Do you produce that aceeibit 
book ? I cannot. ' "'= 

Why not ? Mr. Rush took it from me. 

Prisonei^>Then I ask Mr. Cann, is it wiihAe 
papers? ' ' ^ 

Mr. Cann — It is not ' 

The Judge — You may ask her about the contdftf 
of the book. It is not strictly regular, but as At 
has not got it, you may ask that '*' 

' Prisoner — My Lord, the only reason why I wished 
its production was to show the very little expensed 
we had been living at 

The Judge — I dare say that will be admitted. ' 

Prisoner — The only other thing I wished wag, as 

to some receipts for furniture, and all those kind* of 

things that were brought into this lodging in MilBe| 

street I wish for them ; it is for her own good. ' 

. Sergeant Byles — ^They shall be sent for. 

By the Prisoner — Have you got those ? No,' I 
have not 

Where are they ? I gave them to Mr. Cann. " 

The Prisoner to Mr. Cann— Will you prodoee'J 
them Mr. Cann. Yes, I will. 

The Prisoner — Have I not promised you, fitow' 
the time you continued to shew such kindness anff 
consistency of conduct, you should never waai'a 
home during the time I had one ? You have aaii* 
I never should, on account of breaking your fht^ 
mise. ^ j^ 

Was it not on that condition that it was agwdP 
between us, after the second child was bom, we' 
should cease all connection with each other ; M 
did I not say I would be a good father to the chiHf| 
and you should live with me as my housekee]^t' 
X es. 

At the time this conversation took place, wMfit 
not agreed by us that one of my daughters, yw- 
said, should sleep always with you in the WUf 
room. Do you recollect that ? You said, wki*' 
your family removed to Potash, I should otxoffr 
your room with the baby and your daughter,' -wd 
the governess should occupy the next '• •'! 

Had you the least doubt at the time I made sotiV 
promise, that I was sincere, and that it was d«ie 
out of the respect I had for you, and the welfiw^ 
my other children? I was obliged to accept "dii* 
promise, when you had broken the promiae 4]£ 
marriage. * ' 

Do you recollect the reason I gave you iot p*^* 

suing that course ? No. '"* 

Don't you recollect that it was so that one n4^ 

not have a house full of children ? I don't kiww 

why you wish to insult me. Sir. *' 

The Judge — I cannot allow you to wound ito 
feelings of this young woman unnecessarily. 5I* 
questions you are asking, have no bearing upen^ie 
case. ■ ■ ■ ;^'* 

Prisoner — All I have said has a bearing c no< 
case ; it will come out by and bye. I haa a gfi>( 
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for her, and all that I have done will shew 
I gave her the reason why I had that 

fudge — She says all you could expect she 
ay, namely, that you had conducted your- 
iably towards her, and she never saw you 
yourself otherwise to others, 
ner — Have I not intended to shew my re- 
>r you? Witness — No, did you not tell 
I was gone to France ? 
Qer — No, my dear. Witness — You told her 
ing or gone. 

aer — No, my dear, who told you so ? It is 
what you told me when you went to see my 
Then you told her I was gone to France 
'. James, and my brother was become pos- 
f a great sum of money, 
udge — Prisoner, there is scarcely a question 
ou have asked this witness, I should have 
Counsel to put ; but, feeling you are con- 
your own case, without exactly understand- 
t the rules of evidence are, I am very loth 
ere to prevent your doing what you think 
your own interest, but I cannot allow you 
d the feelings of another. 
Visoner — My Lord, I never intended it 
Judge — It evidently has that effect, and, 
if unless you confine yourself within 
I shall feel myself compelled to keep you 
iie strict path you are at liberty to pursue, 
ner — My Lord, I am quite sure her feelings 
3n worked upon. 

iss — No, they have not, only by your con- 
not that one of the reasons you took the 
f James, and pretended to be a Widow ? 
1 me to do so. 

not one of the reasons of your taking 
e of James, in order that you might be res- 
— you living with me after the birth of the 
No, it was because you did not wish it to 
n that you had made a promise of marriage 

not that the reason I told you to take the 
James, in order that it might be respectable 
to live with me as my housekeeper ? Yes, 
so wished it 

I not also given you reasons repeatedly, 
ou I could find passages in Scripture, that 
inction our living in Uie way we did ? You 
I that when I upbraided you for not per- 
your promise. 

not say that if we committed no other sin 
it, that God Almighty would forgive us for 
s. 

[ will ask you once more, if you do not re- 
ifter I came in to tea that night, when I was. 
n the easy chair, before we went to tea, and 
ng on my lap ? I did sit on your knee, but 
you first why you stared at me so strangely, 

said '' Come and kiss me,*' and I did go 
^ou. 

le Judge — Was that at tea or before tea ? 
tea, my Lord. 

le Prisoner — Where was the easy chair 
: at that time ? At the corner of the table, 
)mer. 

ar off the tea table ? Close to the table, for 
ike your tea off" the table, 
lad not then got your outside dress on^ had 
ITou know I had not. 



Did not you put your outside dress on, before you 
sat down to tea? Now, for God Almighty's sak^^' 
remember yoursel£ Witness — I put on my morn- 
ing gown, because I had to change my best drea& 
I had to go to Norwich to change ; I heard you 
come in, and I slipt on my morning gown. 

I am talking of before tea, on the night of the 26th. 

The Judge — When you came down to tea on the 
28th, he asks if you had your outside clothes on ? ' 
I had on my morning dress, because my best dress 
was at Norwich. 

The Prisoner — And you intended to put it on 
when you got to Norwich ? Yes. 

By the Prisoner — Where was your morning gown 
when I came into the parlour to tea ? I had it on, 
, or if you wish to have it more explicitly, it was my 
night gown. 

But you put on some other dress before I sat 
down to tea ? I am sure I cannot tell, whether it 
was before tea or after tea I put the dress on. 
You told me to put on the dress, or we could not go 
to the concert I cannot tell whether it was before 
tea or after tea. 

Do you recollect where I fastened your dress 
before tea, and where I stood — because you have 
been misled ? I have not been misled. 

Never mind — God Almighty is Judge between us. 
I ask you now to recollect where I stood when 1 
fastened your dress before tea, after you had been 
sitting on my knee ? By the fire place, I think it 
was, but I do not recollect anything certain about 
the dress at alL 

Try and recollect, you will know why it is im- 
portant by-and-bye. I only want you to speak the 
truth, and I do not want you to say anything but 
the truth. 

The Judge — She says she does not recollect, but 
in cross-examination you have a right to point out 
the place where you were. 

Prisoner — She says she has some recollection ot 
standing by the fire place when I fastened the dress. 

Witness — I believe I did run up and change my 
dress. I ran up stairs and put on my dress when I 
thought I was going to the concert, and then when 
I came down the kettle was boiling. 

By the Judge — Then you went upstairs and 
dressed yourself and came down ? Yes. 

By the Prisoner. — I hope you won't think any- 
thing I ask you is indelicate, but it is a question of 
life and death. 

Witness — It is indelicate. 

The Judge to the Prisoner — I will allow every»» 
thing for your situation, but you must not ask im- 
proper questions, if they tend to hurt :^e feelings of 
the witness. If they be proper questions, thenrvl 
don't care whether they hurt her feelings or not-^^ , 
otherwise I will not allow it • 

Prisoner — In a case of life and death, it is mtet 
important I now ask, if, when you were sitting on 
my knee, on the easy chair, before tea, it was not 
after that you went up to put your dress on ? 

I am sure I cannot say. 

You can recollect you had not dressed. It wad 'a 
morning gown you had on. I ask you, when ykiu 
were sitting on my knee, if you had not the drefes 
on you came down to make the tea with-'-'-if you 
had that dress on when you sat on my knee ? Try 
and recollect yourself, and I call God Almighty to, 
witness, I have no wish to trifle with y^ur feel- 
ings, but in a case of life aod.fleaihiUke this^i^ is 
most material to have an answei. ■ i > 
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By the Judge — You have said you had, in the 
course of the afternoon, two different dresses on ; 
first, a morning gown or dressing gown, or night 
gown; and, afterwards, you went up and put on 
m common dress, and you said in the course of 
the evening, ahout tea time, after asking why do 
you look so wild ? — ^he called and said come and 
kiss me, and you then went and sat on his knee. 
What he asks you now, is — ^which of those dresses 
had you on at that time ? 

Witness — I cannot tell ; perhaps he can. 
The Judge — Ask her which it was ? 
Prisoner — 1 can say positively, it was the dress 
she came down in. 
The Witness — Perhaps you are right. 
By the Judge — Was it after you had been sitting 
on his knee, you went up to change your dress ? I 
cannot recollect. 

The Prisoner — If you afterwards recollect you had 
this dress on, before you went upstairs, say so, 
because it is easy to prove whether you had it on 
or not. 

Witness — I will. It was just before goibg to tea 
I slipt on my morning gown. 

Prisoner — That is not the question. I want to 
have you recollect if it was not when you were 
sitting on my knee, you had the other dress on ? I 
can't say. 

Prisoner — Try and recollect now love. Witness — 
We were talking before we did begin tea. 

Now, I wish you to recollect, before you answer 
me. Do you recollect how long we had been talking 
about the concert before we began tea — ^that is 
before 1 moved up to the table ? We did not sit 
long talking before tea. I made tea directly after 
I came down stairs. I believe you did not let me 
know that we were not going to the concert before 
tea. If a conversation did take place, it was while 
we were taking tea. 

Did I not tell you, on my first coming in on 
Tuesday, that I felt unwell ? Yes, I asked what 
was the matter with you, and you replied, you were 
not welL 
The Judge — ^That was when he came in ? 
Witness — Yes, my Lord. His manner was very 
strange. 

Prisoner — Now, try and recollect my next ques- 
tion, as it is of very great importance both to me 
and my large family of children that you should 
recollect and state that which is right I ask you 
where was I sitting at the time that you statedyou 
were vexed at my having disappointed you ? That 
was during tea. 

How did you come to me then ? You asked me 
to come while I was sitting making tea. I saw the 
tears rolling down your cheeks. I asked you what 
was the matter with you, when you asked me to 
come to you. 

But we had been talking about the concert then ? 
Yes. 

Did we hurry tea over ? No, not by any means. 
How long did you think we sat during tea? 
Some time. 
An hour ? It might be an hour. 
Or more than an hour? It might be. When 
you told me that we were not going to the concert, 
we stopped talking. 
And that was during tea ? Yes. 
Did I not sit by the fire a long time after I told 
you that I was. miserable ? No ; that was before 
you sat to the tea table. 



This was after tea. Do you not recollect we aat 
talking for some time, and I sent you for the paper, 
in order to read an account of the morning concert f 
No ; you sat in an easy chair, taking your tea. 

You say that this conversation took place yttik 
sitting in the easy chair. Now recollect yomseii^ 
for God Almighty's sake. Did I not sit beside the 
fire after tea while we talked about the concert^ and 
many other things ? No ; that was during Um, 
Directly after tea you went up -stain. 

Prisoner— I do not find fault with your anmr. 
You do not recollect, otherwise you would state it 
I suppose I shall be compelled to have the deposi- 
tions read. Did I not, after I got up, stand by the 
fire talking some time, before I went up*8tain t 
Yes, but I am sure I do not know exactly. 

Do you recollect me asking you if I should resd 
the account of the morning performance? Yra 
certainly never read the account; you said Ait it 
was nearly as good as the evening performanoft 

Do you not know what the morning performanoe 
consisted of? No. 

Was not a bill or paper of the performance got 
to show you ? No. 

Do you not recollect my standing by the fire 
then ? No ; you were sitting down when the 
conversation took place. 

Do you recollect me standing by the door at I 
was going out of the parlour, while we had tone 
conversation ? I do not recollect anylliing of the 
kind. I recollect your going up-stairs before gmng 
out, and I then washed the tea things. 

The question I now wish to ask jtm it duii 
While I was standing at the door, before going oit, 
did I say anything to you ? No ; I cannot recollect 
The Judge — You are not bound by the rules tkat 
govern Counsel in an examination in chie£ If yon 
said an3rthing to the witness, you have a rig^t to tik 
her what the words were. 

Prisoner — Very well, my Lord ; then I will td 
her if I did not say, when I got to the parlour door, 
that ** I think I should go out again this evenligt" 
No ; you said so when at tea. 

Prisoner — I will put in the deposition, and I wH 
shew that what I have stated was said by yo« ^vbci 
before the Magistrates. 

The Judge — ^You can put the depositions ii tl 
shew that Sie witness said something diffiaptat tt 
what she now states. 

Did you not expect, firom what I stated to fn 
that night, that I should not keep you waitiag 
long ? Yes ; you said you should not be away kogi 
And fi:om what I said, I led you to believe Uat 
I should not be gone so long ? I had been atking 
you not to stay long, and you replied tiiat yoi 
should not do so. 

Now, I want you to recollect yoursel£ Y<ra vj 
you began to read after I left on the evening of the 
28th ? Yes. 

I now ask you if, from what you read, and B^ 
saying that I was unwell at the time, I was longer 
away than I said I should be ? Was I, do yon 
think, away more than half an hour ? Yes ; I should 
think you were away till nine o'clock. 

Now, I ask you upon your oath, given oi » 
solemn occasion like the present, if yo« thiok 
I was absent more than half an hour? It is 
impossible for me to say exactly, as I was icadbig 
an amusing work. You appeared to retam soeocr 
than I expected. 

If you can recollect the name of the work, ptf- 
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haps it will assist you in giving a correct answer ? 
The name was " White Friars." 

Now, I ask you from what you were reading, do 
you think I was absent more than half an hour ? 
Yes ; I should say a great deal more. I read half 
'the volume through while you were away. 
•The Judge — ^What is the name of the work? 
White Friars. It is the name of a novel I found 
at Mr. Rush's house. 

Prisoner — My Lord, I am quite sure I was not 
absent more than half an hour, and that I shall 
prove. To do that I must refer to the depositions 
of the witness before the Magistrates. 

The Judge — I must again state that the object of 
putting in depositions is this — If the witness has 
stated anything in evidence in her depositions 
'which is different to what she states now, and she 
cannot recollect, you can call her attention to her 
"fimaer statement, and then you will be at liberty to 
comment upon it afterwards. 

Prisoner — You have said that on the Tuesday, I 
came home about six o'clock, and had tea ? Yes. 

And that you were dressing at the time ? I had 
dressed myself for the concert, all except my outer 
tarment, and I came down to make tea in my dress- 
ing gown. 

You say you recollect going up-stairs to put on 

< your dress before tea, after you found you were not 

going to the concert ? I do recollect that you said 

■'to me, " You had better put on your dress," and I 

w»t and did so. 

Now, I will just ask you once more to recollect 

when you came down befwe putting on your dress, 

fivhat observation I made to you ? I do not recol- 

' Uet any observation being made whatever. I recol- 

■ lect that I hurried to get the tea ready, because I 

did not then know that I was not going to the 

concert. 

The Judge — Do you remember what time the 

'i«Nicert was to commence ? Eight o'clock, my Lord. 

How were you to go ? In the gig, and the pony 

" had been got ready. 

How far is the house from Norwich ? Eight 
I niles. 
" • Prisoner — No ; only seven. 

Do you recollect that I got the papers, and re- 
■ marked that the accounts were nearly equal to the 
- oonoert ? No. 

Did you hear me upstairs after I left the room ? 
' I heard you going upstairs. 

" How long do you think I was upstairs ? I should 
think a quarter of an hour. 

' Can you, on this important occasion, say that I 
was not half an hour ? No ; I cannot say exactly. 
I should think you were about a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes. 

I think you have said that you heard me talking 
to Savory ? I heard a voice talking to you, which 
I thought was that of Savory. 

Did I not ask you to bar the door on my going 
out ? Yes ; you were outside, and when I came to 
tiie door I found it closed. 

Now, I ask you, on your oath, and for the sake of 
my dear little children, to take time and consider 
before you g^ive your answer. Was it not more than 
an hour from the time we got our tea and that 
- you slipped the bar, after I had gone out ? No ; 
how could it be an hour, when you were only a quar- 
ter of an hour up stairs ? 

Have you not sworn, when before the Magistrates, 
that it was an hour after tea before I left the house ? 



That included the time we were at tea till you left 
the house. 

[At the request of the prisoner the deposition' of 
the Witness, taken before the Magistrates on ^e 
3rd of December, was put in and read.] 

Prisoner — I must caution you how you answer, 
unless you wish to swear my life away falsely. If 
you wish to do so, say so at once, and I will sit down 
and not ask you another question. I say it was all 
an hour, and the following are your own words : — 
" On Tuesday, the 28th day of November last, he went 
out again — it was about an hour after tea." Will 
you now swear, on so important an occasion as this, 
that it was more than an hour ? 

Witness — ^What do you mean as we drank out tea? 

You told me of what you had been reading as I 
sat by the fire. I shall bring all this forward, and 
all the conversation as we talked when I stood by 
the d»or. 

Witness — You did not talk by the door. 

Prisoner — How long was it before I left the room ? 
You were talking an hour or more, and the tea re- 
mained on the table all the time, although you might 
have finished. 

So might you. I know very well the conversation 
that took place. I don't deny the tale about Bruce, 
but if I were dying, I can swear it was an hour, and 
you have sworn to it 

The Judge — You must take the thing altogether. 
She says tea was at six o'clock, and that an hour 
after that you went upstairs for a quarter of an hour, 
and then went out 

Prisoner — She was right. We sat some time and 
I stood by the fire. 

The Judge — She says you had tea. That you sat 
more than an hour including tea. That you then 
went upstairs, and afterwards went out 

Prisoner — ^You say it was more than an hour after 
tea that I went out ? Do you mean after we began 
tea ? Yes. 

I say we sat at tea an hour and more ; I 
then turned my chair to the fire for more than ano- 
ther hour. I recollect talking to you by the fire. 

We will go on my Lord. To Witness — I wish to 
give you time to think. 

Witness — We had not finished tea, and while 
at tea I asked you what was the matter. 

I do not say that that is not right We were 
more than an hour at tea, and more than an hour 
after that ? I took the length of time from the time 
that we began tea and talking. 

From the time that I first came in and talking, 
and altogether, was it not two hours before I went 
out ? No, I think it was an hour and a half. 

Will you swear it was not nearer two hours than 
an hour and a half ? To the best of my calculations 
I believe it to be an hour and a half, or about that 
time. 

How long do you think we sat ? Take it in your 
own way, in what way you like, how long did we sit 
talking at tea— over an hour? I had not a watch, 
or anything, but I took the time to be an hour and 
a half altogetlier. 

Betore I went upstairs? Yes, before you, went 
upstairs. 

And I was upstairs a quarter of an hour ? About 
that 

Was it a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes ? 
I can't say to a minute. 

That would be five minutes over an hour and 
three quarters ? Yes. 
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And that would bring it to ten minutes before 
eight ? : I never looked at the clock. 

But to the best of your judgment? I should 
think it was half-past seven ; I could not say posi- 
tively ; I looked at no watch or clock, but I should 
think it was. 

Fray be careful how you answer the next ques- 
tion. Can you, after hearing what I had to say 
about going out, and I should not be so long as I 
was other nights, say that it was more than half- 
past eight when I returned ? I should say it was 
nine, and more than nine, but I did not look at the 
clock or at my watch. 

'-. You say you did not look at your watch when I 
came honne ? No. 

Nor at the clock ? I did not hear the clock. I 
was in the parlour. 

^Nowy I'll ask you if you don*t recollect looking 
at your watch before you left my bed room • to go 
into your own room after I came back. I mean 
after you came into my bed room before you went 
iAt0.your own bed room ? Certainly not ; I did not 
go to your room ; I went to my own ; I never took 
the watch, nor had anything to do with the watch. 
('Not before you went out of my room that night ? 
No, there was not time. 

.' fhi so solemn an occasion as this, will you swear 
that it was nine o'clock when you let me in that 
night ? I can't swear to it I can only swear from 
my own calculation that it was nine or half- past 
J cannot swear exactly. 

You won't swear it was nine ? I say from nine 
to half- past nine. That was my calculation. I had 
no watch to look at. 

You had your watch ? I did not look at it 

What time did you get into your room that night 
to go to bed ? It could not be long, because you 
didn't allow me to stay in your room many minutes. 
I went into your room, but did not stay. 

Was it ten minutes past nine when you went 
into your own room ? I can't say exactly what 
time it was. 

Where was your watch that night ? It was in my 
own room. 

When did you wind it up ? I don't recollect 
winding it up. I think it was not wound up. 

You said that when you let me in 1 went upstairs. 
Did you hear me walking in my own bed-room 
altfff I went upstairs that night, when you were in 
the parlour 7 Yes, I could hear you walking about 
there. 

Ypu. could hear me walking about there ? I have 
not the slightest question about it 

How longed I stay by the parlour door, or in 
the parlour talking to you, when you made those 
Qbeervations you told the gentlemen of, with my 
QQAt'^ff? How long did I stop in the parlour with 
my Qoat ofTf Not more than two minutes. I took 
Iho fire off and all that 

^. AU takes time.' You took the top off the fire ; 
you -had- tO' get some water to put on the fire to 
qiloiMihi'it Was ift a large fire ? Yes, a very large 
firev and I. had to get some water to quench it 
/.Another thing is, when you went upstairs did you 
aee<aktfge)fire in my room? Yes, and something 
bke ft-^eat-coatxAi the- bed 

: li see. yotuhaVe said, from the appearance of the 
fiD»kvit! must have 4>edn ligiited some time. How 
long.. do yos.! think it was? You said the fire had 
Wvn SQim^titns.in my robm? No, I have not said 



The Judge to Witness — You say the fire, from 
its appearance, had been lighted some time ?^ The 
fire was lighted and burning brightly, very briskl]^. 

Prisoner — You were not there above a minute. 
Pray do take time to answer. [To the Judge]— Ij 
have not asked her that question. [To witness J— 
Now I ask you, how long was it from the lime I 
came in to the time I went up-stairs, and you heiarif 
me walking over your head, and I came down afid 
had a conversation with you at the door. How 
long was it after I first came in that you first cauie 
up-stairs. You said you had made observations, 
about my look. You had to take some water tf 
quench the fire, and you went up stairs. TIfa. 
would all take time. Was it half an hour, do y^' 
think ? I don't know, I am sure. 

The time during which all tiiis happened that r 
have been telling you ? You were up-stairs a shcirt' 
time and then came down, and told me to gb'tft' 
bed, after my putting water on the fire. 

The Judge — First of all tell us what you now', 
recollect ? I should think it would take half «n' 
hour for all that to be done ? I can't say. 

Prisoner — No, but you think; 1 don't want yoa 
to say only what you think. When you did cme^ 
didn't I put open my door for you to come in ? Wo, 
I opened it myself. It was not slipped. ^ ^ 

(To the Judge) — I knew she was coming, W 
I don't recollect whether I opened the door. I 
knew she was coming in, and I left the door ^ 
that purpose. Witness — Before I got up to flrt^ 
door I could see that there was a fire. 

During the time I stood by the fire, didn't I^ 
unfasten your dress? No, you came and drewjl" 
chair that I was going to sit down upon. I w»,^ 
about a yard into the room. ^ . ' 

I want nothing to be said but what is true. Only 
for the sake of my dear children and my own tfft' 
speak the truth, and think about what you ha?e^ 
now to say. Were you not standing near the im 
bed-post next the door when I undid your dtttji ^ 
I was standing by the chair, not a yard frond tf»^ 
door. '^^ 

And I stood betwixt you and the fire. I d/aw 
nothing that you have said. I thank God I Tjafe 
proof of all that is said. If you speak the triAj 
you can do me no harm, but if you don't, you mj^ 
do me a great deal of harm. Do speak the trutlUp' 

The Judge — The depositions have been put in.', ^ ^ 

Prisoner — You have not read the cross-exam-^ 
nations. Page 13 has been read, but I wantpidie- 
14i I wish for nothing but the truth. j . 

To Witness — Now as I have said before, I ft 
not doubt but you have spoken the truth--ta](^' 
time to consider the question I shall put to y<%- 
never mind if there should be an apparent contra-^ 
diction to what you may have said before, )m 
speak the truth. You will see what I mean ty^ 
the questions ? I do not see that I have ma^e any, 
contradictions. • . .i 

Prisoner — Yes, you have. 
*" Witness — No, I have not What I have said)^ 
all been to the same meaning. 

Prisoner — I ask you — you have said there was a 
large fire — if it did not appear as if it had befen 
lighted some time ? I do not know that it was iO* 
There was a great fire. 

What did I say to you when I was undressioff? 
You did not say anything about the fire. The j^e 
had been lighted after you came home. / 

Did not it appear as if it had been lighted tit 
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)^ time ? It was lighted with patent wood which 
re^rought from, London — ^youknewwe used it there. 
When I was unfastening your dress, did I not say 
vlijch room you were to fiieep in 1 No ; I asked 
rj>u which, room, and you said» ** Your own to 
ye sure." 

I Qid I not request you not to take a light into 
j^ Xoom ? No ; I was doing so, and you told me 
t9,put it out 

'^jPi^ i i^ot unfasten some part of your dress, which 
ii^was impossihle for you to do ? No ; you did not 
.j^qr. God's sake try and recollect what I said ? I 
dff^ot recollect that 

J^ar God's sake do recollect ? You told me to go 
u^ my own room — you hurried me out, indeed. 

It is most important that you should recollect 
w^at I did say. It may appear contradictory, but 
r^ember my life is upon it Consider my own dear 
children, and your own future happiness ; try and 
recollect what I said to you after I had unfastened 
ypur dress ? You told me to put the light out — you 
noiried me out of the room. 

I will give you time to recollect What did you 
do after I had unfastened your dress ? I do not 
recollect 

What did you do with your watch. Was it wound 
op that night Did I not tell you to look at the 
Witch ? No, you did not 

(Was your watch wound up the next morning ? I 
bad too much to think about that morning to re- 
coct what I did, but I made haste to get your 
breakfast 

jl wjLll ask you if I did not tell you to look at your 
Wfttch — try and recollect — be composed, for God's 
sake? . No you did not — certainly you did not I 
diould recollect if you had. 

,Fpr God's sake recollect ? No, you did not I 
cinnot recollect any such thing. 

When was the first time you looked at your 
w^h. When did you put it on ? I do not re- 
collect. 

^tUd you put it on before you came down stairs ? 
I ao not recollect, I was so agitated, and had so 
much on my mind. 

X know, my dear, you had a great deal on your 
mind. I am willing to make every allowance for 
tl^t, as fairly as I can, but you must recollect what 
I ask you. 

The Judge — I have allowed you considerable lati- 
tu(le, but I must now request you to take notice that 
you must only put legal questions to the witness. 

Prisoner — Thank you, my Lord ; I wish to do so, 
but I. must have her recollect Do you recollect the 
police coming into the house? Yes. 

Ypu recollect where the watch was ? No. 

!When did you put it on that morning ? I do not 
know. 

, Was it after they were there ? I should think it 
ivAs, as you wanted your breakfast, and I do not 
tiiink I should have stopped to put it on, but I 
believe I put it on after you were handcuffed and 
ta)cen to Bride welL 

^ Was the light out before you left my room ? No 
— I think I had blown it out before, as I was going 
to. my room, because you ordered me to do so. You 
hurried me out of the room. 

Did I not give you to understand that you were 
to come into my room ? No ; you did not 
Did you fasten your door ? I did. 
Did I tell you ? No ; but you did when you 

ca^ei into my.ropn^ at nigt^^ 



Prisoner — ^I know I did theni .. » ■ l>iiA 

I ask you now, if when I was unfasteilin^ ybop 
things — you know what I mean — if I did iiotv be- 
fore you left my room, say as much as if ywx anight« 
expect somebody coming ? I do not recollect iany" 



such thing. 
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Did I not say that you might expect somebbfly 
coming? No, you did not • i'":^ 

Are you sure I did not ask you any su<di thing^*^ 
that I did not make an observation of tliat sort f^ 
No ; you did not say anything of the kind. j- <i 

What did I say to you when I was standing by? 
the door ? You did not stand by the door. ' ••'' 
When I came to your door after you had gone^to 
bed — I mean did I knock at your door more thaa^ 
once ? Yes, you did. -' 

The Judge — He came in twice then ? > // 

Witnes^-^Yes, he did. He came twice into my 
room. 

[Here the prisoner confined the witness by •' 
multitude of questions, and professed the greatest^ 
love and fidelity to her. At length the Judge mketk ( 
if the first time Rush came to the door was >'at'4 
three o'clock in the morning.] ■ •'! • 

Witness — I cannot tell; he came twice.^* B^tb 
times were close to the morning. ■ ■ i= v*^'- 

By the Prisoner — Had you been asleep the Aist 
time I came ? I had ; you awoke me. 

How long had you been asleep ? I do not kn0wi«^ 
I had been thinking a long time, and them I fell t 
asleep. " ' ^ 

Was not the first time I came, the time when ybu 
were cold? I cannot tell. ! i •.. 

[The witness admitted the prisoner had got intO' . 
her bed on one occasion that night] " >' 

She continued — When you got into bed wag fitot 
when you complained of my shaking, but after^ ^ 

Did I not get into bed when I brought tbe' 
coat ? No, that was the second time you came;> • - ^ 
Has not what you have said before influenced 
your answers now ? No ; what I state now has iiot> 
arisen from anything I might have said previously^' 
When you came into bed, nothing had beenMsmd 
about your standing at the window, or about your- 
going down stairs. It was the second time tou 
came into my room and leaned against' the tbed- 
that I suspected you had taken spirits. It Was 
the first time you came you said your 'mot^)r-< 
and children were ruined. I do not know Whic^ 
time it was you came into my room i - IjbMi * 
I asked what was the matter. It was whetil'> , 
you stood by the side of. the bed, and^you't^d 
me to be firm. A great <^al of con Versatilely 
took place by the side of the bed, but <i I' cankiot 
say how long you stood there. Yoa nevto^^aid}- 
on either of these occasions, yon. weuei^leavfitfl 
that something had happeneid at Staiifieldi'Hall.r> 
You never made use of any expression that M^n^e^ 
to suppose you were going to telLmeJ'of s<mi«thin^ 
that had occurred. 1 never> said I wouldr^ftheb 4u>t 
hear. You never included yourself in th« Ule^ki^. 
you called down on m«^ ^ Whien in^bM, youiiiiittdtt> 
use of rambling speeches^ :aBd' talked -abivt' th^ 
Concert. You trembled at the time you wen^i vn 4ny 
bed, and the trembling did not leaw yoU vh«kv:y0tt 
left the bed. I trembled alse^' Aftsr you;iieft rM 
bed and went away out>ofithe room, 1/ dtuftreciAlkct 
your coming a third • titties .1 don't itecaUecttiyoaf| 
coming a third time lind aaying.ian^hiDg abotstuftl 
draught board, or of oitrpktyingi dmughts^ioDof ifi^ 
I telling you where the cbraught board was. I cadfeMv 
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say wheife we played draughts last — ^if upstairs or 
in the parlour. I do not recollect an3rthing you 
said about sa3nng prayers. 

Prisoner — ^When did I tell you about the secret 
closet ? When you t(^d me about the secret closet, 
I cannot say you were in the closet, though you 
went to the closet You had to go to the closet, 
and then you told me it was a secret place, and 
the spot used by your mother. I do not recollect 
whether you said it bad been a place of safety, or 
that it was. You said it was used for safety from 
fire. 

Would you have thought of saying an3rthing 
about the secret place in the closet, if I had not 
been charged with this horrible crime ? 

The Judge — She can't know that You can't 
put that question. 

[The question was not put] 
Witness — I was never denied going to the closet 
in your room, but I never went in until after the 
murder. 

Prisoner — Did my appearance at breakfast on 
the day after the murder shew as if I could have 
committed this crime? You looked pale. I cut 
your meat for you at breakfast, because you were 
handcuffed. You made fun of your being hand- 
cuffed. 

Have you read the papers and seen the evidence 
against me ? I have read the papers, and therefore 
seen the evidence when it was published ; but I 
never sought to read it, and only had a newspaper 
when tired. 

What papers have you read ? I have read the 
Norwich papers and other papers — several papers. 

[Here the questions of the prisoner followed so 
fast, so irrelevantly, and so mingled with observa- 
tions of even an incoherent character, that the 
Learned Judge said be would not allow the cross- 
examination to proceed in so unrestricted a manner. 
Rush was therefore confined to simple questions, 
and these for a long period were of so trivial a 
character as not to aid the development of the case 
in the least, but were chiefly directed to attempted 
falsifications of the validity of minute points in the 
various examinations undergone by the witness.] 

Witness stated in reply to questions put by the 
Prisoner — When the police came up-stairs at 
Potash, I first heard of what happened at Stanfield 
Hall; I asked, and one of them told me. There 
were many police up-stairs in the room and on the 
landing. Where I have stated a certain num- 
ber of times as being examined, I mean all times 
when I had been questioned. I was questioned 
when I was not sworn. On the day after the mur- 
der, an examination took place at Stanfield Hall, 
and I do not think I was sworn. But then I only 
answered a few questions, and I was bound over to 
appear on the next day. Another time I was ques- 
tioned was when Hubbersty, James, and Andrews, 
three of the police questioned me. They took down 
what 1 said in writing. I was examined the same 
day at the Bridewell, when Mr. J. S. Cann took 
down what I said in writing. Mr. John Cann was 
at the table at the time, but I cannot say that he 
was taking down what I stated. I did not sign this 
examination, nor to the best of my knowledge have 
I ever said so. The next examination took place 
on the Saturday, before Mr. Cann, when you were 
present Mr. John Cann was writing at the table, 
but whether he was engaged in taking down my de- 
positicms or not, I cannot say. I do not recollect 



that anything was said about the papers which hacT 
been found on the Saturday. I do not recollect, 
when I was examined after that I was examined be- 
fore the Coroner, at Wymondham, on the day of ^e\ 
funeral. That was the first time I was examine<| 
before the Coroner. I do not recollect any oi^e 
observing that you ought to have been jpresent 
during every examination. I recollect having beei^ 
examined on the 12th of December, about the papers. 
The examination lasted for some time, but I cannot j 
state how long. 

The Prisoner, addressing his Lordship, saidthaf' 
he felt assured the witness had been completely e^:_^ 
hausted with her examination. 

The Judge — I do not wonder at it You havc^, 
now subjected her to a cross-examination of five,^ 
hours ; with the exception of about a dozen, die ^^ 
innumerable questions you have asked, are whoUy 
irrelevant ^^ 

Prisoner — (much excited) — How can you deter-jj^ 
mine that question. I say you have no right, my ^ 
Lord, to make that observation. '^ 

The Judge — I can only say that at present ^^^ 
do not appear to be relevant You are quite ri^t,,^ 
however, in saying that " I have no right to say oat 
they are not relevant" You must take your own^, 
course. 

Prisoner addressing the witness — Do you fed iD ?,j| 
I am sure you look as if you were. Witness — No;^ 
I can go on. ^ 

The Prisoner — I again put it to your Lordshi]!^, 
whether it would not be advisable to adjourn die . 
examination of the witness now. She has not yej^, 
been examined about the papers which have 1>^ 
produced, and that will occupy three hours. 

The Judge — ^We will go on as long as we caijL^ 
now. The moment that the witness says she mHat 
to retire, we will adjourn. ,j 

Examination continued — I recollect being eOf 
mined the 13th December, and again on me di^ 
after at the Castle, on the 14th. I sent word to Mr. 
Cann to come and take my statement, and on tbe . 
second examination before the Coroner I gave tl^,^ 
same statement After this 1 was examined agWB,, 
at the Castle. All the depositions which I signuBA 
were signed in your presence. ,^ 

[The prisoner again intimated that the witneis 
was not in a fit state to be subjected to furthar 
examination. His Lordship however directed hi]|,g 
to proceed with his questions.] 

Prisoner — I wish you to recollect yourself before 
answering the next question. Since the examiiuh 
tions at the Castle were taken, has any part of whijl 
was taken down, been read over to you since? I 
asked to have the whole of the depositions read over 
to me before I came to the trial, and Mr. Cann m.^ 
so. Mrs. Bryant was the only other person present 
at the time. Mr. Cann read all my depositions, 
over. The whole were put together and read over , 
to me, and 1 objected to that part about the hat and / 
lining. Of course, if the first deposition had been 
read over to me, in which I stated that you were 
not out on the night of the 28th of November, I^, 
should have objected to it I have never had any- 
thing read over to me, but on the occasion that Mr. 
Cann read the depositions to me. This is the only | 
time. I have seen your cross-examination at di^;^ 
Castle on the two following days. I saw them in , 
the newspaper, but I have never since been asked 
any questions upon them. Before being examined ^ 
by the Coroner at the Bridewell I knew that the 
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of Mr. Jermy and yduBg Mr. Jermy was to 

ice. I had told Mr. Cann that when I first 

Potash farm I had seen you as you were 

my room with a hat and a description of 

1. I wrote it down in the statement I gave 

ner — Now I will put the question to you 

Have you ever hinted to any one, or been 
my questions, or given any one the least 
to suspect what you had ever seen me 

at the Potash farm ? I recollect Mr. Cann 
to acquaint me respecting a rumour he had 
;oncerning me, and asking me if it was 
I replied it was not, and I then for the 
le told him that I had seen you passing 
ur own room with a hat and kind of cloak 
lis occurred shortly before I was ill, about 
ix weeks ago. 

you hinted to any one, or told any one 4n 
to questions, or given any one a description 
iress you may have seen at the Potash farm, 
u have not seen on me ? I have often 
d the different wigs I have seen. I told 
in about the hat and lining you mentioned 

When you passed my room I caught a 
ary glance of you, and you had your hat 
at I told Mr. Cann. 

e Judge [reading] — He had a cloak, which 
d to be wrapped round the arms, but it was 
•k. 

ler — Are you sure you heard nothing about 
k at Stanfield Hall ? I did not hear any of 
ants, in speaking of the man who murdered 
ister, mention the clothes. 

did they say ? They were speaking of the 
'. heard them say the man followed Miss 
hrough the passage. I overheard this, 
ler — It is important to me that I should 

which room she was. 
^udge — Ask her. 

aer — You have heard that it was the butler's 
There was some plate there. I know 
er. All the servants objected to my coming 
pantry because there was no fire. I went 
ree, and left about twelve at night I was 
le for a long time, but persons came in and 

first went to the kitchen, but some one 
d me to go forward. 
Judge — She told you that nothing took 

ler — She said no such thing. That won't 
le. She has said quite enough for me to 
at she heard a great deal about me that day. 
^udge — If you suppose she heard more, you 
1 her what she said. 

ler — That part of my cross-examination 
ook place at the Castle, did you sign before 
Qt from my presence? You would not 
tiear me the first night at the Castle. I was 
!veral hours after you cross-examined me. 
1 not cross-examine me at the Castle the 

7. 

udge reminded Witness that she was cross- 
id the first day. 

gss — What was taken down was read over to 
first day, but Prisoner was not in the room, 
ipre several hours altogether. I am almost 
u didn't cross-examine me the first day. 
re asked to question me, and declined it 
ler — How long were you in the room after 
on the 13th December ? I was never ex- 



amined on two successive days, except on the 13th 
and 14th December; and on the first di^ you 
declined asking me any questions. 

The Judge said, that, in legal construction, she 
was cross-examined the first day. 

Prisoner — I particularly object to this mode of 
examination. What did I say to you the first night 
at the Castle after I put the last question, but you 
seemed so poorly you did not answer it? 

Judge — She answered all the questions. 

Witness — I am sure I was not cross-examined. 

Judge — You have asked the question and had 
the answer, and if she does not answer properly you 
will have the benefit of her negligence. 

Prisoner — Do you recollect I said, ** She has been 
here more than five hours, words are crammed down 
her throat, and she is not able to go on, poor thing ?" 
I think something was said of that sort 

Did not you say you had been questioned so much 
you did not know what you said ? I had to recollect 
who was in the room at Potash. My examination took 
place on the first day, some part of it before you, 
but you got rather warm and were taken out of the 
room. I was under examination four or five hours, 
during the greater part of which you were absent 
Mr. Cann, Mr. Wilfiam Spalding, and several others 
were there that day. I believe Andrews and Hub- 
bersty, the superintendents, were there. Sir T. 
Beevor came in. That was past eleven, nearly 
twelve o'clock. I have seen Mr. Jones, the 
clerg)n[nan, but none of the servants from Stan- 
field Hall, nor any part of Mr. Jermy' s family. 

The Prisoner next said he woiild ask a few 
questions about ^e Wednesday after the mur- 
der? 

Witness — I passed you in the yard, at Stanfield, 
and went into the kitchen. I saw young Mr. 
Cann. The kitchen was full. I did not stay there 
more than an hour, and I went to the pantry. I sat 
there two hours before I saw any one. I did not, 
while in the kitchen, hear anything from any person 
about the night before? After being there two 
hours, I said I was tired of waiting. The servants 
began to come in and out One of them who came 
in for something, asked me if I was cold. That 
was all that was said. It was later than that when 
I first heard it mentioned about the man in the 
passage. I heard one of the servants speak of it to 
another servant while passing. They said the man 
walked into the passage after Miss Jermy. 

The Judge — For your purpose it is the same thing 
whether she heard it from them to herself, or to each 
other, so that she did come to know it 

By the Prisoner — I asked the servant if I could 
go upstairs, as I was on a stone fioor, I then asked 
If I could have a cushion to dit upon, and they said 
I could not, as the house was so fiill. The servant 
had a light complexion, she was rather stout 
That was after candles were brought 

Prisoner — You have repeatedly heard of the man 
following Miss Jermy. Did you hear any of them 
say what the man had on ? I don't recollect any 
thing being said about hat or coat^ but I did hear 
something about pistols. 

The Court adjourned. 

SATURDAY. 

The Court opened at the usual hour* 

The appearance of Rush was unchanged^ 

The Prisoner appealed to the Judge to keep 
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:, witnesses out of Court, and complained that he saw 
'•.iilx>hn Stanley in the Court yesterday. 
■ I Bmily Sandford's Cross-examination continued. 
...Prisoner — Do you not recollect my coming to the 
door of your room upon the night of the murder, 
and not coming near the bed, but standing by the 
.door ? Now 

Have you seen any Vesta matches in the room ? 
There was a box. 

Did not I give them to you that night? No, 
you gave them to me a day or two before, I think 
on the Friday. 

You may say all you think, recollect you are 
collected now, not tired as you were last night. You 
don't recollect anything about draughts or the 
draught board spoken ot in the bed-room ? No. 

Did you see the small draught board on the night 
of the murder? No. 

I ask you solemnly to recollect the conversation 
we had about my poor mother and children being 
ruined ? There were many remarks made by you 
on various things, but I don't recollect them. 

Whose name was mentioned besides, or were any 
names mentioned ? I don't recollect. 

(Here the prisoner asked several immaterial 
questions about her watch, and when she wore it) 

Do you recollect seeing two letters at Potash to 
Mrs. Jermy and Mrs. Clarke, the wife of the soli- 
citor, which were returned to Ine because the post- 
age was not paid ? Yes, I had made copies of 
them. 

Are these the copies (handing some papers) ? 
Yes they are. 

• My Lord, I have given the solicitor for the 
prosecution notice to produce these letters ; when is 
the proper time to do so ? 

The Judge — ^This is not the time. When the 
time arrives, if the prosecution do not produce the 
originals, you will then be entitled to put in 
copies. 

. Prisoner — You have been questioned about the 
length of time I was out on different nights, and I 
ask if I was out half the time on the Tuesday I was 
en the Monday ? I should think about as long, 
or perhaps you were not gone so long on Monday as 
you were on Tuesday. You returned about the 
same time, nine or half-past nine. Monday was 
my birth-day» and I asked you not to be gone so 
long as you had been, and you were not gone so 
long as on the Tuesday. 

Do you recollect the Rev. Mr. Blake calling on 
my mother, and what about ? 1 saw him come, and 
I think he spoke of my appearing among the con- 
gregation at church. 

Don't you recollect we were accustomed to have 
a great quantity of game when we were in Milne 
street, in London — sent from Potash I mean, after I 
had Iteen shooting there ? Yes, you used to bring 
it with you when you used to come up. 
. What conversation took place about poachers 
when the anecdote about Bruce was spoken of? 
You said something about poachers, but you said 
there was something else which I had better not ask. 

Did not this conversation about Bruce and the 
spider take place on the Friday ? No, on the night 
.of the murder. 

Don't you recollect if we talked about poachers 
on the night of the murder ? Yes. 

Do you remember my carrying out a candle for 
Savory on the night of the murder ? I don't re- 
collect anything about ihat 



Not when you went up-stairs to take off ysv 
dress ? No. >. '■ 

Pray who told you that I said you weve gou to 
France, or going to France ? 

The Witness to the Judge— My Lord, is he t»li 
allowed to bring forward my family before 
Courts when he luui brought me here, and placed 
in this position. 

The Judge — I cannot see what relevancy 
question has with the case. 

Prisoner — I wish to know who told ^t 
brother of mine came and told me at the BndewdL 

What brother, I will ask ? 

The Judge — It is of no consequence to yon 
brother. 

Prisoner— When did I say this? Why, you 
the fire when you saw him, and said this as cool 
possible. You said I was gone, cc going to Fiar 

The Judge to the Prisoner— -You are not 
familiar with the relevancy of questions as W9 
and therefore I think it right to infonn yoa 
whatever is in your favour will be put liefare 
Jury, and I do not say there are not many 
in your favour you have got out ; but if yon 
forward matters that have no bearing on the bo1i(m4; 
I must tell you that you run the risk of weakaMif 
the impression on the Jury. You cannot tdl 4l 
harm you do by asking these questions. < ' 

Prisoner— My Lord, I think these qnestet 
necessary for the construction of my defence, vi 
therefore I must be allowed to say what I plwi 
If I do not ask these questions, how am I tD pKh 
pare my defence ? 

The Judge — ^What is the use of asking, fvif' 
stance, who told her what you said about going i> 
France. I 

Prisoner — I wish to show she has been pmjudifliik 
against me. 

To the Witness — When did you see the Ber. Mb 
Postle, the magistrate, last ? A few days befoit At 
trial, and I was told there was a room for me in «B 
Castle. '■ 

Who was present ? Mrs. Bryant. 

Here the prisoner said — I should wish Mlpi 
Bryant to be turned out of Court (She stood Ijf 
the Witness.) i< ' 

The Judge — Oh yes, if you please, but aheiiiit 
a witness. ' 

Prisoner — Yes, she is one of mine. 

The Judge — I never heard of a person sendhf 
his own witness out of Court before. 

Prisoner — She had better go. ' 

(Mrs. Bryant left) 

Prisoner — Now, what did Mr. Postle say t IK 
I was to go to the trial. 

Nothing said about me ; or what you were to iii9^|l 
Nothing, but to keep up my spirits, and speak Mi 
truth.. 

Did he say where you were to 'go, how toM 
and what home you should have after diis triiftt 
No, and I have no home. (The Witness bantii* 
tears.) ' 

And that was all the conversation? YeSi 

Have you ever had any other conversation iW 
these things? No. 

(Mrs. Bryant returns.) 

His Lordship ^en, in answer to the PrisoncTt mM 

the Prisoner had a right to call on the pro s e cirti H 

for the production of all receipts and youdien d* 

witness had produced yesterday. 

I Prisoner — I aaked last night if you had tt^ 
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vften made copies of letters written by me to Mr. 
Jermy 7 I have invariably copied all letters written 
\jymi and sent to all parties. 

Have you not known of my receiving letters from 
bim ? I have seen some letters you have said came 
%ma him, but not lately. 

"Within the last year 7 A long time before the 

murder I saw letters, but 1 do not know if they 

4^uaae from Mr. Jermy. I have only seen one old 

letter from Mr. Jermy, and that was in the table 

^^rawer. That was how I became acquainted with 

Ibb signature. I have been given to understand 

there were letters from Mr. Jermy, but I do not 

^Inow. 

When you were in Milne street do you recollect 
fm old will of the Rev. George Preston coming to 
''Be ? I mean coming with stamped heads on the 
ytunr ? (Postage stamps.) 

The Judge — ^What has Uiat to do with this charge. 
•" Prisoner — I wish to prove the envelope. 
* The Judge— Oh prove the envelope if you 
^Ibe. You can ask her if she recollects it being 
iteeived. 

» Witness — I recollect a parcel coming. It was an 
'i4i will of the Rev. George Preston. I signed my 
BVHBe to a statement detailing how it came to yoiL 
■'il dunk Mrs. Johnson signed it also. You wrote to 
Mr. Jermy and said you had received it 
*( To Witness — Have you, at different times, seen 
''Ittge bundles of papers and different documents in 
■y possession relating to who is the owner of the 
'Mmfield hall property ? Some old papers ? Yes. 
Where was the last place you saw any such 
'ftpers, and about how many ? Have you seen any 
-sf them about since I was taken away nrom Potash ? 
I taw a quantity of papers on the keeping-room 
UAle, but what they w«re I don't know. 1 saw a 
fleat many papers on the table in the keeping room, 
'W Potash, on the Thursday. Colonel Oakes and 
put son were in the room. In passing through the 
' Man on the Friday, the papers were still lying 
&ere. There were some police about, but Colonel 
Oakes was not there, nor was your son. The police 
■|ttrded and took care of ^e papers. When I 
^dae down I saw my name in a letter in James 
Bush's hand-writing, to his sister Mary, in which 
%I8 something about me. I was aetermined to see it. 
It was concerning my being brought down into Nor- 
£dk so mysteriously. I can't say if any of the papers 
^ the table related to the estate. I saw a square 
)H>ok on the parlour table covered with skin, on 
the Monday before the murd^. There were these 
^ords outside, ** Isaac Jermy's Executors' accounts. 

To the Judge — It looked like an account book? 

To Prisoner — I don't recollect seeing the con- 
kfeotB. 

Prisoner — Do you recollect seeing me take some 
btves out of that and make a parcel of them ? I 
isn't recollect 

When did you leave Potash? Witherford, the 
Superintendent of Police, came to Potash for me 
^o or three hours after you left 

To the Judge — Prisoner was taken early. 

To Prisoner — Savory was the only person who 
ntoke to me about what had happened prior to 
Sritherford's coming for me. Witherford said, I 
4ioiild be required at Stanfield Hall, but did not say 
liiat I should be wanted for. That was when he 
same for me. He said nothing about my being 
cept in charge till I had given my evidence. 



Savory was in the cart with me. Mr. Stanley 
and a Wymondham policeman drove me, und 
the boy Savory rode behind. Stanley said to 
Putter, the policeman, " What a shocking thing ; I 
never heard such a thing before in my life." I first 
saw Hubbersty at Stanfield Hall. He appeared to 
come accidentally into the room where I was, and 
ordered tea for me. That was late. 

To the Judge — That was the first time I saw 
Hubbersty. 

To Prisoner — I saw Hubbersty long after I saw 
the servant He said, is it not very fatiguing to 
sit there. The other policeman I saw much earlier. 
Andrews came in with Hubbersty, Witherford was 
not with them. One of the servants came in with 
some biscuits while they were there. They kept 
passing in and out I never saw Hubbersty again 
till the Friday. He was not in the pantry with me 
many minutes. He went in and out several times. 
r did not get back to Potash till about twdve. 
The police were there. I went into the parlour, 
had a candle, and went to bed. I don't recollect 
if I saw Mrs. Pain, the charwoman. I unfastened 
my dress my8el£ There was no one upstairs, but 
I was locked into my room, and a policeman kept 
guard. He knocked at the door several times to 
know if I was there. I should know him if I saw 
him, but don't know his name. He kept the key 
of your room, and I did not look into it that night 
The first person I saw, on going down, was the one 
who guarded me. Oakley was there, but he was 
not the man. I don't know the man's name. Mrs. 
Pain, the charwoman, breakfasted at Potash. I 
don't know how many police were in the house. 
The one who guarded me remained always, but the 
others came in and out I don't recollect if I saw 
Oakley there that morning. I did not see Hub- 
bersty there. I don't know who went with me to 
the BridewelL I can't recollect who drove me back, 
nor yet at what time I got back. I might have 
seen Oakley on my return, but can't say. I had 
tea in the parlour on my return, but don't know il 
Oakley was there then. I did not offer any one 
else tea. I imagine Randall was with me, but have 
no recollection of what took place those evenings on 
my return. 

When you were cross-examined by me on the 
13th and 14th December, and 5th January, did not 
you hear me complain of the refusal to let me 
have a solicitor in the room ? The last time I was 
there you did. You said you would ask questions 
if your attorney was there, but not without 

Did you hear me say Mr. John Cann was my 
solicitor at that time ? I don't recollect it 

Don't you recollect, when you were cross- 
examined by me, when I asked you questions, the 
Magistrates refused to let me ask them, but would 
ask them themselves ? You asked me questions, 
and the Magistrates repeated them. That was the 
second examination, the 14^. The Magistrates 
asked you, on the first day, if you would question 
me, and you said you would not You didn't ques- 
tion me till the next day. I dont know if they 
refused to allow you to question me, but I was once 
or twice stopped in answering you till the Magis- 
trates had repeated your question to me. Mr. John 
Cann did not speak to me. 

The question which I asked about Mr. John 
Cann in your presence was this ; whether he took 
down your examination on oath on the 1st of 
December, the first night on which you were ex- 
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vanuned on these papers at the Bridewell, as he was 
t^ifye^ taking them ; and you answered, and he 
' turned round and looked at you 7 Mr John Cann 
did not turn round. 

Do you recollect my striking the table, and my 
calling out to Mr. John Cann that night? You 
rapped the table very often. 

Do you recollect my calling out at the Castle ? 
' Yes, 1 think you did call out 

Did not Mrs. Bryant begin to talk to you, and I 
' called out to her if she had anything to say to speak 
• out ? She merely said to me, " Will you take a little 
water." 

J Do you recollect my thumping on the table, and 
telling her if she had anything to say to speak out ? 
'I' do recollect that, but Mrs. Bryant was not speak- 
ing to me. Sir John Boileau got up and stopped 
Mvsi. Bryant from explaining what she had been 
saqring. Sir John Boileau stated that Mrs. Bryant 
dia nothing but hand me water. You used violence 
on two occasions, and that was one. 

Do you recollect old Mr, Thomas Jenny, Mr. 
Xarner, and Mr. Read coming to me in Milne street 
to sign the agreement for Felmingham farm ? Yes. 

Pid not old Mr. Jermy express great hesitation 
about doing so on account of the rent ? Yes. 

And he would not do so until Mr. Read and I 
.persuaded him ? No, and I made another copy. 
You said Lamer and Jermy were going to stay at the 
farm that you used to occupy. You were about a 
quarter of an hour at breakfast on the morning after 
the murder. You asked me if any one had put any 
.questions to me. I said they had, and you replied 
they bad no right to do so. I recollect telling you 
what I had said to the Police. I think you said, 
"What did they ask you?" I replied "They asked 
me if you were out last night" 

Do you recollect my making the remark, that " I 
do not wonder they suspect me of the murder, 
seeing the way in which we have been living at 
variance with Mr. Jermy for the last 18 months ?" 
I recollect that I made that remark. 

Do you recollect my saying that if we had been 
on worse terms, I could not have done such a deed 
as that? No. 

Do you recollect me asking the men who were 
sitting there, if anybody else was suspected, and if 
there was any reason given why tbey suspected 
me ? No, I do not 

Do you recollect my making use of Mr. Cann's 
name ? No. 

Do you recollect what reason I gave for wishing 
for my cloak ? It was I who wished you to have 
it. You were sitting at breakfast with your coat over 
your shoulders, and could not wear it on account 
of the handcuffs, and I thought it looked very bad. 
You said that you could not go to Wymondham in 
that way, and I replied, put on your old black 
cloak, which is upstairs. I then went upstairs and 
brought it down, and one of the police took it I 
do not recollect your asking the policeman why they 
had taken the blue cloak. As you were going away, 
you said " Savory can clear me, for he washed 
my boots at seven o'clock, and I have not been out 
since. " While at breakfast you said to me, " You 
know I had my slippers on." I replied, " I do 
not" I did not hear you say anything to the man 
about either of the Mr. Jermys being your enemy. 
I do not recollect your remarking to the person 
who sat at breakfast-^" Some one must have told 
me of th^ murdei at Stanfield Hall." On the 1st 



of December, 1847, I was at Potash^ -and Hr. Sal- 
ter, the auctioneer, came. I recollect taking 119 
sovereigns and a sixpence off the table, just after 
Mr. Salter left You called me into the room aod 
said, "It was a pity I had not been there to lee 
you tender the money to Mr. Salter." You«iid>]ni 
had tendered it, and If I was asked, I must saj JiHt 
you had done so. I went out of ^e kitchen 'uMd 
the room where your mother was, and you requestad 
me to walk into the parlour and make a mea** 
randum, and put the money in the cash box, idiU 
I did. I have never had any conversation witk anj 
one as to what I am to do after this trial is over. 
I have been asked while in the Bridewell, lAtt 
is to become of my child. I have applied to Mi; 
Cann to procure me my clothes. I have new 
received any promise as to my future proepeolk 
Since I have been at the Bridewell, I have pud 
something out of the five sovereigns you ^vc bc 
I applied to Mr. John Cann to get the things tkit 
belonged to me that were at Potash. He said,! 
was to make an affidavit before they were removed. 
They refused to deliver up my things to die paiti« 
who applied for them. Your son would not let ihem 
go. I asked Mr. Cann why they were not given Mp, 
and he told me that your son had said you had omi- 
manded him not to give them up. My farodier did 
not apply for them. I have only seen my brodMr 
for about an hour. I told him I had some furnidus 
at your house. 

His Lordship stopped this examination, as it WM 
quite irregular. 

Witness then said — I wrote the statement lefcned 
to a few days before I was ill, and gave it to Mr. Jsha 
Cann. The police had not said anything to ne 
about other evidence that was to be given agsiflft 
you by any other person before the Friday. 1 inai 
to the Bndewell to be examined, about tea tine. 
I do not know what time I went into the room. 

[The witness at this part of the examindtiM 
became deeply affected, and cried passionttdy. 
She was asked if she should like to retire for a M 
time, but declined to do so.] 

On recovery she continued — I do not knowlMV 
long it was before I went into the room to be ««• 
mined after I went to the BridewelL Huberstyttck 
my evidence down when he came to see me, ud i 
saw a piece of paper in his hand, but I do not ksfl* 
that he read it Mr. Cann ordered a fly to take tte 
from the Bridewell home. It was about ten o'dodt 
when I got back on the Friday night I iML 
the first person I saw the next morning was Ae 
superintendent, who came to me, and said I 
was wanted. I was sitting down to bredt- 
fast at the time. The same officer who kept guaid 
over me called me up that morning. I knew Ae 
two Mr. Canns were coming. I told them of d* 
place in the closet, and I told them to come. Thit 
was the morning I saw the cash box and the ptp^n 
taken from the closet I was looking for Ae agree- 
ments I had drawn up, and the papers I wrote, brt 
I could not find them. They were there. I saw «H 
that was taken from the place in the closet I 
afterwards saw the three agreements I had copied, 
which were found in the cash box. I was no* 
present when they were taken out of tihe box. I 
cannot say where I first heard that they had been 
found in the cash box. I saw them when they were 
produced at your examination. They were aS 
brought to me on the Monday at the Brideffdl 
before you were examined. I did not lee then 
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aken out. I was Rot examined about the papers 
tti the Friday. The first time that I was examined 
liefore the Magistrates at the Castle, I had been 
uked about them. I do not recollect how long 
I was examined on the Friday night I was not 
eroas-examined at all that night I can't say whether 
what I said was taken down. I have not had re- 
fcated conversations about those papers. Mrs. 
'Bryant was with me before the Coroner. The 
agreements were shown me, and 1 was asked 
^edier I wrote them. The two Mr. Canns were 
/m the room. 

' Prisoner — I do not wish to hurt your feelings, 
Ut you have mentioned to me at some time some- 
tddng about engrossing ; do you mean to infer by 
lAat that your father was a lawyer? I shall not 
4m8werthat question. 

Did not I tell you, when in London, what I 
-wtnted you to go to Mr. Jermy's for ? No, you did 
not 

t The Judge — You are going back again. You 
inid last night that you wanted to detain her only 
vteD minutes about the deeds. 

Prisoner — I am now coming to the 20th of 
-October. 

Did I not tell you as we were going to Potash on 
iSbe 5th of October, what I wanted to see Mr. Jermy 
fer? I must have you recollect what passed. — You 
did not say what it was for. You said you had a 
wish to see Mr. Jermy in my presence. 
' Was it not about the Felmingham farm ? No, 
you did not say anything about the farm as we were 
going from Potash. You were always talking to me 
'dbdut your having a lease of the Felmingham farm. 
Did not I on that occasion tell you that we were 
lung to Stanfield about the lease of the Felming- 
ham farm ? No, you only told me you had a wish 
to have an interview with Mr. Jermy in my pre- 
sence. 

' Did not I also tell you — ^now recollect what I say 
*^-diat I wished him to let me have the money 
^tiiree years longer? I do not recollect it I will 
swear that you did not then say anything to me 
9h6at the Felmingham farm on the night that you 
drove me from Norwich. 

Not that night ? No, but you have often told me 
Von expected to have a longer lease of the farm. 

Have we not always had an understanding that 
all letters and papers between us should be de- 
stroyed? Yes, you ordered me to burn all your 
letters, but I found out that you kept my letters. 

I say was there not an understanding that all 
ihould be destroyed ? You would not allow me to 
keep yours, but you kept mine. 

You say I kept yours. What do you mean ? I 
liave heard that you have kept my letters, but I 
hkve not seen them. 
Who told you so ? 
The Judge — That is not material. 
.The Prisoner — I say, my Lord, that is very 
material. 

The Judge — I do not see it. 
' The Prisoner — It is most essential. 

The Judge — If you ask questions like these I 
must confine you within certain limits. There is 
hot a third part of all that has been stated which is 
connected with the real question at issue. 
Prisoner — My Lord, look here — 
The Judge — I cannot allow you to proceed. 
Prisoner — I contend that her feelings have been 
worked upon by persons. Here is a proof, of it 



She has been told that I have kept her lette^'^'I 
defy any one to come forward and prove it , I will 
defy them to produce one. 

Witness — 1 myself saw one in your pocket book 
in my hand-writing. 

The Judge — ^Why go into it — it is immaterial. 

Prisoner — It is most material — it is most Im- 
portant that I should know who told her I had kept 
her letters. 

The Judge — If there is a letter let it be had in 
evidence. 

Prisoner to Witness — Have not you proposed that 
all letters should be burned, and have brought some 
for me to destroy ? No, you doubted my word, and 
then I said you should see the letters destroyed, 
and I took them to you to destroy. 

Prisoner — I will go to another point 

The Prisoner then asked if on a certain occasion, 
a Sunday, he did not bring some port wine to Mrs. 
Stacey's house, where witness lodged, and if she 
did not sign some papers there. 

Witness — You were at Mrs. Stacey's on tl^e 
Sunday. You were there when I came from the 
Cathedral. You told me that I was to dine with 
Mrs. Stacey, and that you would bring some wine 
and a dessert You were to dine at the White 
Hart It was on the Sunday I signed those papers. 
You brought me a pint bottle of brandy instead 
of the wine. You have, on other occasions, brought 
wine and dessert. You have dined with me there 
on other Sundays. 1 think I can swear you were 
there more than one Sunday. While 1 was in 
Milne-street you always wished me to keep a little 
brandy by me in case of sickness. 

Now on your oath — when you say I took that 
bottle to Mrs. Stacey's, did I ask you to drink any 
of it ; but did I not tell you it was for use in cases 
of sickness ? You asked me to take some. I would 
not, because I had not seen you take any. 

Did I ever sit down with you at Mrs. Stacey's 
after dinner and take anything but wine ? On that 
day you said you should bring wine, but you brought 
brandy. 

Had we not a few words ? Did I not tell you 
that you might report to Mrs. Stacey that I was 
going to be married? You told me to tell Mrs. 
Stacey that you were going to be married to a rich 
widow, that it might get about Norwich. 

Did you tell Mrs. Stacey ? Yes I did. You also 
told me to tell Mrs. Stacey that you were going to 
be married to an aunt of mine ; you told me to tell 
her, and I did so. 

Have you not told me that I should repent the day 
that I did not make you my wife ? I told you you 
would never prosper after ihe day you refused to 
make me your wife, or something like it But that 
was two years ago. 1 told you you would not pros- 
per after you had broken your promise, and you 
have not. 

Have you ever told me that I should not many 
anybody else but you ? You have told me so. 
You told me so when I charged you with being 
unfaithful. You said I had made you a reformed 
man. You have said so repeatedly. 

Prisoner — That is right, my Lord. 

Prisoner — When I told you to make the rc?p6rt 
about our being married, had we not a few words 
about it ? At the time I thought it was a joke; 

Did not you appear to be uneasy about it ? 

Judge — She cannot tell what was her appearatiius. 

Witness — I was not uncomfortable about.it' 
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Prisoner— Were you not unhappy about it ? No, 
I was not. I only thought it a joke, and after I had 
told Mrs. Stacey about it, you know we laughed 
about it I told you at the time that if you were 
married it should be by proxy. I always thought it 
a joke. You told me I should wear weeds, and I 
told you as soon as I did I would marry again. 

Prisoner — Did 1 not object to ^ou that you should 
have written me a letter complaining of my conduct 
t-*I mean when you were at Mrs. Stacey^s ? Yes, 
you did. 

llipre were words between us t Yes. 

Did I not say what a fool you were to have 
written a letter of that kind, and that I would not 
have my children, James and Mary, know it for ihe 
world ; and that 1 did not wish anybody at Felming- 
ham to see such letters ? Yes. ' 

[After much trivial evidence on this point, Che 
Prisoner went to more important matter.] 

There has been a paper marked C. mentioned 
and dated the 10th October last I now ask you 
what that paper was copied from ? It is one of the 
diree I wrote at Potash. 

Did not you copy this from a little piece of 
paper! What I copied was from your own hand 
writing, whether the paper was large or small. 
Perhaps it was about the size t)f the copy I made. 
But 1 really can't tell. 

Did you copy this from a rough piece of paper ? 
I dare say I did. 

Was nothing said before the Coroner about this 
paper ? I think I said then that all the papers had 
been made from copies of yours, as well as the two 
leases, and this paper. 

Will you swear you signed your name to the 
paper C in my presence ? I am sure the paper C 
was one of two 1 signed by your side, on Tuesday, 
the 21st November. 

About a week after you went to Potash, you 
stated that I gave you orders to copy other papers ? 
You said, on the second occasion of my being at 
Potash, that you had more work for me to do. 
" Some more copies f jr me to make** were your own 
words. 

Did I give you anything at the time you said 
this ? I do not think you gave me anything then. 
The first thing you gave me to do was, to write the 
letters to Mrs. Jermy and Mrs. Clarke. 

Have you not said something about half-crown 
stamps being given to you at Potash ? I copied the 
agreements on half-crown stamps, and which I was 
to give to you when I copied them. 

When I gave you the stamps, was that the time 
when you were to copy ? I really do not recollect 

When you say the papers were given you at 
Potash to copy—did you not say in your deposition 
He gave me something written on paper to copy 
from?" Yes, and I copied it 

Your words are " He then said write me another, 
and he asked me to make a third, and to do it 
nicely, and for the purpose he gave me another 
sheet of paper — a new one.'* Are not these your 
words ? They may be. 

They are here, (striking his papers), and they 
are your own words. 

What time had you copied these papers 7 It was 
befbre dinner, because it was before we went to 
Stanfield Hall. 

How long before dinner ? It might have been 
two hours* — I can't tell. 
You have said before the Coroner the following 
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morning there was one papor. What about tlurt 
one paper ? I don't know about the one pi^per; 
what paper do you mean ? 

[Here one of the medical attendants qpoke to tibf 
witness.] 

Was the conversation of that medical gentleman 
to you nothing else put professional ? No. 

Was there anything said about the date of dune 
papers at the time I mention ? I can't say. 

You said the following morning ^ There was-onc 
paper which he took, and. said he was going It 
Stanfield Hall, and I asked Mr. Rush if he nc* 
ceeded." Did you state that before the Coconer! I 
might do so. 

What did you say when I returned from the HiB 
on Tuesday? After dinner I said, I had been k 
the room a short time, when Mr. Rush said I want 
you to sign these papers. You didn't hand me 
these papers, but only two, and they were on tk 
table, and I signed them. The third paper I pit 
my name to was the original, and was not signed. I 
only signed two papers, and could not have wad 
you handed me three. When I signed the papBi 
1 remarked they bore date the lOtfa, and, theceniey 
I said I could not be a witness, as that was the d^f 
we went to Stanfield, and did not go in. Yon nid 
the signature was a matter of form. You told wb 
to sign opposite the name of Mr. Jermy. You triad 
to hide Mr. Jerray*s name from me in one. After I 
had been at Mrs. Stacey's a week or two you bcoogiil 
me some writing to do, which you took from year 
coat pocket You told me to write one firsts ud 
you should make another. I did so. I have giva 
that in evidence, but can't say when. I have Bit 
written that down, but it is the fact 

When did you first see the papers after I was takm 
into custody t I think at the examination. I knov 
it was the same. I read them. I saw there wn 
one about the Felmingham lease, and two abonit 
Potash. I wrote the one at Mrs. Stace^s, from a 
copy of your*8. It was a paper oiyowc wnting, dtu» 
rough. 

Did you, on your solemn oath, read any pi^ 
you copied at Mrs. Stacy's? I read one. itwai 
about the Felmingham leases, but I did not read it 
after I had written it I am sure the one about tbe 
Felmingham leases was the one I wrote at Un> 
Staoey's. 

What did you say about the papers when you fint 
looked at them at Mrs. Stacey's at tiie time you said 
you signed them ? I said they are dated Uie lOA 
of October, how can I be a witness. I believe when 
I wrote my name I saw Mr. Jermy' s, because yos 
said write it opposite, and you said they were mj 
copies fen* me to keep. 

What was done with the three copies you made it 
Potash ? I know, for certain, you took the third 
in your pocket, and said 1 am gcnng to Stanfidd 
Hall to see Mr. Jermy. When you came back i 
asked if Mr. Jermy had signed it, and you said No^ 
no, nor would he till the evening. J think that was 
after two, just before we sat down to dinner. After 
I wrote my name you wrote your's. 

You say there was another like these ? What I 
meant was, that it was a paper of my own writing 
I wrote on it like each of those produced, marked 
A and B. At the time I only saw the two, die 
third must have been on the table, but yon oobf 
handed me two. There was a great numbcE a 
papers on the table. I did not say you didn't pro- 
duce the third, but those two are only copies. 
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To the Judge-^I signed two. A and B are the 
tMfo I signed, and there was a third, from which I 
wrote that I did not sign. It was after the 
letters were copied that you brought me a half- 
crown stamped paper, with a rough paper to copy 
on it I made three copies. 

' Did you copy the rough paper ? Yes, and you 
gave me another like it upon a stamp. You then 
gare me a third stamp, and asked me to do it 
nicely, and I made a third copy. 
- On- your oath, is not what you have stated about 
my handing you those papers drawn out of you by 
m. Mr. Cann, and is all raise ? No it is not false. 

Will you now stand in that box, and swear you 
signed your name opposite Jermy's, at my request ? 
¥mi know I did j y<m told me to write it there — 
j^nting opposite to the name of Jermy. 

The Prisoner here examined the Witness relative 
to die deposition made before the Coroner, as to 
tile time when she, Lamer, and others, signed an agree- 
Bitnt in London, and after reading many sentences, 
which she admitted to be correct, he read the termi- 
nation of one sentence as the commencement of the 
Iriiowing^. The Judge, after correcting the Prisoner, 
who persisted he read correctly, then read the 
teosition himself, from which it appeared that 
WMiess stated she saw Larner, T. Jermy, and Read 
rign a paper in London, on the 5th of October, and 
fbkt she sigrned it as a witness, not on that evening, 
kit on the following morning. Witness said she 
Was never asked to sign till after the parties alluded 
to were gone ; but she could not now say positively 
if it was on that evening or on the following morning. 

After they were gone, you said put your name to 
this. You said put your real name to it, and I then 
signed it Emily Sandford. 

[The object of the Prisoner in the false reading 
was to attempt to prove the witness had signed at 
the same time Lamer, Read, and Thomas Jermy 
Aad signed.] 

The Judge — I have received two letters respect- 
ing this trial, and I must say that it is a most im- 
proper act that persons should write letters to a 
/udge, especially while a case, to which the letter 
irefers, is proceeding. I do not say anything about 
tills letter, which is signed by a person named 
Bucrant, except that it is of a most improper 
character. 

Mr. Pinson— Another copy has been sent to the 
Prisoner. 

His Lordship then handed the letter to the 
Clerk of Arraigns. 



Mr. PtKsoN was then called and examined by 
Mr. Sergeant Byles — I am Governor of the Gaol. 
f was present at the cross-examination of Emily 
Sandford on the 14th of December. I heard the 

Srisoner say, " If she signs that,*' pointing to the 
epositions — " I hope her hand will rot, and if she 
bears a child by me, I hope it will be bom with a 
brand on it" It was after he used those expres- 
sions, that he gave me a letter. He gave me this 
on the 4th of January. I had received one like it 
before. I was present at his examination before 
the magistrates. 

Cross-examined — ^That letter I sent to Mr. Cann 
the magistrate. Ultimately I received a note in 
feply, which I read to the Prisoner. 

Prisoner — I should like to have that note put in. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles — It shall be produced. 



Mr. Pinson — I received this carpet bag from the 
Prisoner. He handed it to me. It is in the same 
state as when he gave it to me. The Prisoner 

r>inted out to me that the lock had been broken, 
wrote down the expressions used by the Prisoner 
at his examination immediately. I have the notes 
by me now. I said something to the Prisoner on 
the previous day about taking a wrong course. I 
do not know that the Magistrates purposely sat 
between him and Miss Sandford at the examination. 
They did to a certain extent, but she saw the 
Prisoner. 

Re-examined — I was present during the exami- 
nation of the Prisoner before the Magistrates. His 
conduct was very violent, and he caUed the Magis- 
trates a set of villains. But my attention was more 
directed to his actions than to his words. 



Honor Holmes was called — In the month ol 
November last, I was kitchen maid at Stanfleld 
HaU. On the evening of the 28th November, in 
consequence of something that was said to me by 
Clark, I went across the bridge over the moat about 
half past-eight I passed three young men, named 
Harvey, Todd, and Howes, with Clark and Leech, 
two other maid servants at the hall, with them. We 
all went through the gate at the end of the bridge 
towards the Ketteringham bridge. When we got 
through the gate we heard the report of a gun dr 
pistol. We were going towards the Ketteringham 
gate. That is a gate in the middle of the lawn. 
We heard two more reports befcnre.we got to the 
gate. We heard the dinner bell ring just after we 
passed through the gates. Leech and I turned baek 
when we hesffd the bell. We returned to the house 
by the bleach ground. In doing so we should not 
have occasion to cross the bridge, but we went into 
the stable yard, and left the shrubbery on the left, 
Leech went into the house first We heard 
Chastney call. We found her at the bottom of the 
staircase. In the course of the evening, I picked 
up a paper. It was about twenty minutes after we 
returned. The paper marked Z is the one I picked 
up. I found it near Eliza Chastney' s feet, in the 
passage, at the foot of the back staircase. About 
three weeks before the murder, I heard noises of 
a person walking past the house. It sounded like a 
person walking past the kitchen windows. I heard 
these noises three or four times. When I heard 
these noises I looked if I could see any one, but I 
could not A few days before the murder I and 
Clark were outside the side door of the house. I 
then observed a light proceeding across the lawn, 
and there appeared to be a man in a cloak crossing 
the lawn, and going towards the Wymondham lodge. 
I should say he was 800 yards frem the house. 
About a week before this I saw a light cross the 
lawn, but I was not able to observe any figure, 
owing to the darkness. Eliza Chastney was then 
with me. The first time I saw the light, it passed 
out of the Wymondham lodge gate, and we watehied 
it as far as we could. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner— Before I left 
the servants' hall that night, the cook (Read) and 
Eliza Chastney were there. 1 had no bonnet on 
when I went to the bridge. I had no bonnet or 
shawl on. I did not go back fbr my bonnet or 
shawL None of us went back for them. Mary 
Clark told me there were people at the gate who 
wanted to speak to me. when I went out tiiere 
were four persons standing hy the gate. Maria 



IiMch went out with me. I did not stand at the 
gate three minutes before I left. Mbtih Leech aaid 
■he would go back for her sliawl and bonnet, but I 
told her not. Clark was outside the gate ; she was 
with three young men. We all left Che eitte when 
we heard the first report of the gun. I recollect 
jrouiu; Hafvey being there. 1 was itanding next to 
to hmi. My back waa turned to (he HalL I 
turned round to look. I heard a groan. Harvey 
said he saw somebody against die Hall. He aaid he 
heard somebody and he saw somebody. I heard the 
door bang very loud. The noise was like a door 
closing. ICmade a greatnoise, but not like a gun. 
It ms directly after the report of the gun. I had 
got about 240 yards from the bridge when 1 heard 
die next two reports. I should say it was about two 
or three minutes from one report to (he other. 1 
haS got about 136 yards up the drive when 1 beard 
Ae bieli I and Maria, and indeed we all stopped 
afterve beard the hell. I told Mary Claik to go 
to the lodge. I and Maria Leech came back. 
None of the others came back. We came aa far 
■s nte drive gate. I then went across the grass 
to the stables. From the time I left the bridge to 
the time I got back again to the place where I 
crossed the grass to go lo the stables was about SO 
minutes. I got to the Hall in 20 minutes. It does 
□ot take long to go from the stables (o the Uall. 1 
vent in at the side door, not the stable door. Eliza 
ClmsCney called to me. She was lying wounded at 
the fbotof the stairs. Maria Lefch went into the 
servants' haJL Eliza knew me, and called me by 
name. I found the paper about three minutes 
Biter her. I had not then seen Watson. I had not 
heard of another piece of paper being picked up. I 
afterwards beard ot one being picked up, It was 
when Mr. Stanley came. The paper was near the 
butler's pantry, past the staircase. I did hear 
Watson say that he picked a paper up and threw it 
down again. It waa about half an hour, or three 
qnarters of an hour, after that Eliza Chastney was 
carried upstairs. I heard the two reports qui(e 
plain. 1 was about 24« yards from the Hail. I bad 
not picked the paper up more than half an hour, 
when I gave it to Mr. Clarke. T have seen the pa- 
per since. 
The Prisonei— Will Claike be called I 
Sergeant Byles — Yes, if you wish it 
Witness — I did not see any person on or about 
the lawn that night There was a light at (he 
window leading by (he butler's pantry. 

Prisoner^ — If anything had moved past that light, 
would you not have seen it T I do not know. 

Witness — I did not pick up any pieces of lead. 
The dav after the murder, Emily Sandford was in 
the cook's pantry. I saw her go into the bouse- 
keepel's room (o be examined by the Ma^trates. 
That waa on the Wednesday, about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. I did not see her going into any 
other room. I saw her until about ten o'clock that 
night She was all alone in the cook's pantry. 
She told me, she was very faint, and 1 made her 
some tea. She asked meihow Mrs. Jermy was, and 
how the servant was. I did not hear her mention 
your Dame. She sud it was a shocking thing. She 
asked me whether you were there. I told her you 
were lip at the stable. I do not know whether Mr. 
Hafvey went into the room. I have not seen her 
since she left the hall. I have heard that you lived 
where Mr. Colman now lives- 
Prisoner— What has he said! 



lleJudge— Wecan'lalluwdiatiiuestibntobepuL 

Prisoner— Have you, aiid Oie , dcrvanjts,' the' 
opportunity of reading ibe newspapers ? '" 

Witness— We have not the pwet^ at the Vfffi'' 

The young men never catoe solar ai the WinW, ' 
or the door of the HalL ^ 

By the Judge— We had gbl 2,!0 yards from &e ' 
bridge, when we heard the two reports. 

Re-examined — We had got 1 SO yards in the drite ' ' ' 
when we heard the bell ring. 1 heard three reporii ' 
altogether. The first I heard against the gate ouL i^ 
side. I had got 2S0 yards before I htard the neit 
I had got 150 yards in the drive, when I heanl Hie ' ■ 
bell ring^thiawas fromthedrivpgaie. We liEidnol " 
got through the drive gate when we licard the iw^ ' 



John StandleT— I was at the Hall on the even- 
ing of the aSth November. I*flH there about niw' 
o'clock. A paper which bad been picked up,wat' 
given lo me by Watson, the butler. 

Cross-eiammed by the Prisoner — I was at joy 
brother's when I heard that something had hap- ' 

Eened. His house is near the church at Wymond- 
am T T1.D» 1-..I.I Ijy jfjy ..«-....^. r . .1. 



Hall— 



le was wi^ n 
IS on horseback. I ii 



E. Ipaased Mr. Cannes' 
iber I Ejiw anybody I'lae, 
' Stubhs first at the HaE ' 
Me was not (Here when t went. If anyboily had " 
been in the drive 1 might have seen theni, llioiigL ' 
it was dark and windy. I did .not see Mr. Colman, ' 
I saw no object in riding from tlie bridge to the 
stable yard. I did not look in the porch. I rode" ; 
by without looking. It was five minutes after I got" 
to the Hall before I saw the body of Mr. Jermy la" 
theporch. Watson and I were lo^ethi-r wtica Mr. , 
Jermy was found. I did not see Pont at that time,' 
Walson told me where he picked up the paper. I [ 
do not know the time when I loft Wymondliam! 
I was Ht Mt. Clarke's ofBce at eight o'tlick, acJ^, 
about iwenty minutes after I heard of what Ii^" 
happened at Stanfield. I ran home, got my horici, 
ind rode to the Hall. I rode as quickly as I cctJt 



the Hall. 

are than three miles. I di. 

ned in the brown parlour. 1 heiA, 



hat I mean— I aslt voh^ 
t happened, and I B^^ 



Watson say the man he saw in the Hall waa a S' 
stout man. He did not describe his dress. I M 
not pick up any shots. '" " 

Prisona^I beg to ask yon [and this is in" 
portant] if it had not been for what has been saiot' 
about the law suits, and the publications, and iff 
those things— you know what ' _ - . ■ 

now if these things had not hi, 
not been spoken of, would you lii. 

The Judge— No, I cannot really allow thi 

Priaonei^-Well, have not these things 
measure influenced you, ., 

The Judge — ReaUy I cannot allow such qUH>*,j(| 

Prisoner— Well did you know of any pamphle^^ 
being published. 

Witness — I have seen one. , 

Prisoner — Do you know 1 was not paid for 4« ,. , 
turnips. ' '_, 

The Judge — Oh I How can he speak to this. . ,' 

Jesse White sworn and examined by Senetln^ [ 
Byles— I am an accountant at Wymondham. I We 'i 
known the prisoner 10 or 12 years. He waa at sM 
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auctioneer and valuer at Wymondham. I 
his clerk about four years. He made in- 
s and other papers, and I have copied some 
lad made. What I have copied were papers 
to his business as an auctioneer and valuer, 
(ften seen him write. I have not very fre- 
seen his writing since. I could not go 
ith him after December, 1842, though 1 
ne writing for him since, but not a very 
al. I am acquainted with his hand writing, 
er produced by Mr. Pinson, and addressed 
risoner to Mr. Cann, is in prisoner's hand- 
The letter dated April 28, 1848, I believe 
\ hand-writing, 
ler — ^Which is that ? 

mt Byles — I have not yet put the letter in. 
ss — The letter dated 2nd October, 1848, 
d by prisoner to Mr. Read, is in his 
iting. The body of the notice now 
ae, signed Thomas Jermy, dated 12th 
1848, is in the hand- writing of the 
The signatures to the papers now shewn 
ing date 23rd Oct. 1848, the 26th Oct 1848, 
blank day of Oct 1848, are in his hand- 
The papers A and B, which Emily Sand- 
luced, are, I believe, signed by Rush. I 
m the paper marked Z before, and, on a 
xeami nation, I believe it to be in the hand- 
•f Mr. Rush. I believe the paper Y to be 
ind- writing also [See Appendix for do- 
] It is not his usual hand. [These last 
papers picked up in the Hall.] 
examined by Prisoner — ^Will you tell us 
tons for believing the papers you have men- 
have been written by me ? From certain 
at are there. 

u mean letters that are in some word? 
lie letter T in the paper marked Y, and the 
in both papers. The letter J. in Thomas 

ner here asked for one of the papers, and 

larked Y was given him.] 

makes you think that ? I think it is the 

• in which you usually write that letter. 

request of Prisoner a letter was shewn him, 

asked witness to point out where he consi- 

; resemblance consisted. 

3s — there are particular letters in that pa- 

t have seen the same general character in 

pers. The J in the paper marked Y is not 

ike that 

ere any other letters in the cover [One of 

rs picked up in the Hall] marked Y that 

c are mine ? The F. in both those papers. 

Dther letter ? The F*s generally speaking. 

nark the whole. 

you any other reasons ? The capital P in 

r marked Z is very much like yours. 

the letters you say are like mine, and hand 

jr to me. Will you count them, and say 

ly J's and how many Y*s you mark, that 

may have an opportunity of comparing and 

nt Byles — The letters will all be put before 
', that they may compare and see for 
es. 

idge to the Prisoner — All these letters and 
ts you find are to be in evidence, and will 
ined by the Jury — therefore the Jury will 
D form their own opinion whether there is 
: in that paper cover, or any other papers 

f 



to enable anybody conversant with your band- 
writing, to recognize any resemblance. 

Prisoner — Yes, but I thought the Prosecution 
would put a mark where they thought there was . 
any resemblance. 

Prisoner to Witness — I ask you now, how long is 
it since you have done any writing for me ? The 
last Lent Assizes, when the case for breach of cove- 
nant was tried. I was writing for you tlie whole 
day, at the Bell, besides copying part of the brief. 
I had not done any writing for you before that 
time for three or four years. 

Will you swear that is my hand-writing ? (Point 
ing to one of the papers found in the hall.) I swear 
I believe it , 

Have you seen any of my writing besides what 
you saw at the Assizes? I saw a number of 
papers of your writing, but before I had examined 
them it struck me they were your writing. I was 
shewn the letters in question about a fortnight or 
three weeks back. 

Sergeant Byles — Just shew me the P you speak 
of in the cover ? It is the largest P in property. 

Prisoner — ^Was it P or B, I heard about before t 
Sergeant Byles — The P. 

Sergeant Byles (to Witness) — I think I heard you 
mention some other letters ? The small F, and the 
P and the J. I think the final Y in Jermy is his,- 
but I would not swear to it I have an opinion it ^ 
is so, but it is not in his usual hand. I go by the 
general character of the writing. 

Judge to Prisoner — Do you wish to ask the wit- 
ness any further questions. 

Prisoner — No, 'tis no use, he will only swear 'tis. 

Thomas Jarrold — I am a stationer in London- 
street, Norwich. The prisoner occasionally dealt at 
my shop. In 1844, I made sets of mercantile 
account books for children to learn book-keeping. 
Those sets consist of five large and three small ones. 
I produce a packet of the kind, and in the way in 
which they are sold. We make no point of having 
a similarity of colour in the marble patterned covers. 
The outer covers are three sheets of paper pasted 
together; but two sheets are more common and 
cheaper. There are ledger, bought ledger, and day 
book. The ledger and bought ledger have a plain 
fly leaf, but the day book has none, and that is 
always the case. In the day books the lines of the 
first leaf have made impressions on the inside of the 
cover. It is a very unusual thing, and in some of 
the ledgers now shewn the impression of the blue 
line from the fly leaf is upon the cover. [A book 
was handed to the Judge, who, after examining it 
some moments, could discover the impression on the 
cover.] 

By Mr. Evans — ^They are not water marks. The 
lines are ruled with pens on metal plates, but it is 
very unusual. The two books, ledger and bought 
ledger, shewn me as coming from Potash farm, were 
bought of me. 

Look at these two covers found at the Hall ? 
They are of the same description as the other book. 

By the Judge — ^They are of a different pattern 
marbled paper. 

Witness — The covers are not all alike, my Lord. 

By Mr. Evans — The space where a label has 
been removed is the same size as the labels on the 
others. The paper marked Y does not appear 
by this light to be marked like the others. In the 
paper marked Z, I can see a line of the same width," 
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iWllieh an guch a book is unusual Perhaps his hoxd- 
. .ship will ofbserve that the lines are unusually wide 
•for >ordinar J accounts. The lines are ruled before 
. fthe books are made up. 

By the Judge — ^The mark on the comer corres- 
ponds with the ruling in the day book. They may 
appear to your Lordship to be of equal width in all 
the books, but are not really so. The lines at the 
beginning of the day book are closer than those in 
the ledger. 

By Mr. Evans — I have seen and examined the 
papers, or two covers of books, found in the hall, 
.and have no doubt they form part of the same book. 
I have no doubt the two papers now shewn me 
formed the cover of one of the books we made, and 
I believe so from the marks. 

• Cross-examined by Prisoner — In 1844 we made a 
lot of 100 sets. Before that we had made a lot, but 
lliey had a larger label, so that they were not 
exafCtly similar. Out of those 100 copies, we have, 
'I think, about a dozen sets. We have usually sold 
, them to schoolmasters, in sets, to teach in schools. 

The description of lines you mention would pro- 
bably be equally seen in one set as another ? In 
nil that I have examined of the day-books, made in 
• 1844, I have observed the same mark. I am not 
aware if you have invariably had a bill for articles 
you bought at our shop. 

i ' If T have been in the habit of bu3dng it has been 

far myself. If I sent the teacher or children it 

.would be put down. Have you examined your 

b^ks to see if such an entry was made ? I have 

looked, but can find none. 

Are you able to describe the size of the labels ? 
Are they all of a size ? They are all of a size ; 
they were all printed together. I have patterned 
-one of the labels. [Witness described how he com- 
pared the labels.] The book now handed to me is 
oite of the books we made. 

Now cut a piece of paper the size of the day-book 
labd. Do it yourself I would rather have you do 
it yourself Compare what you have cut with the 
mark where the label has been taken off the cover 
found in the hall. I say they are not both of a size. 
. The Judge — How can this be done to your satis- 
.&ctioa, when the label on the cover has been torn 
ofi* and the place is ragged ? 

• .Prisoner — He has said they are both of a size, 
and he must prove it. See, his hand shakes. 

The Judge — ^That is why it was better to fold 
than to cut it. 



. . Samuel Bionold, Esq. examinedbyMr. Prender- 
gast — I knew the late Mr. Jermy, and was ac- 
quainted with his hand.-writing. 1 believe that the 
Isignature to the documents marked A and B are 
not in his hand- writing. I am convinced that the 
-signature to the document marked C is not in 
hifi hand-writing. 

By the Prisoner — I never said they were his 
hand-writing. 

/Cross-examined"—! had not seen these papers 
tbefore being examined at the Castle. I believe the 
-writifig is. not like Mr.: Jermy' s character. The 
{^< J"' in one of these is not like his, and I never 
«aw him Rvrite hifi name in that way. The signature 
to itiio paper marked C is more like his writing, but 
it«elearly has the appearance of a tracing. 1 have 
!nOft seea the papers since the examination. I have 
no. recollection respecting a remark made about the 
«igiuiture,.(Q:the'mo];t£}age deed. 



Mr. Sergeant Byles— The deed will be.mrodttced. 

Prisoner — When the mortgage deed, shall be |«f- 
duced, I trust I shall be allowed an opportmoiQr of 
comparing the signature of Mr. Jearmy with thmtMn 

Sergeant Byles — Certainly. •,:« 

The mortgage deed between Mr. Jermy tad Bpih 
was produced. 

Mary Ann Doe said — ^That is my si^piature txyfjifi 
deed, and I saw Mr. Rush and the late IHn J^mg 
execute it . - . . ; I 

The Prisoner then compared the signature <of]|6^ 
Jermy attached to the deed with that ,to , th^ Agrm 
ment, and requested that the Juiy. might. hair^tA 
opportunity of doing the same./ Th9,.de6dl^'t- 
dated 30th of November, 1833, and, it recitpditif) 
former sums amounting to £3,500»,. it .^|ft 
recited further advances made by Mr.. J«rm.y..tQ Jfe 
Rush of £900 and £600, and the last p9i;tioff.o|^4l« 
deed set forth that in consideration of |h«,a4i^|iiet 
of £600, Mr. Rush charged himself witlpi the iM^ 
sum of £5,000, and covenanted for die.payme^Uc 
this amount with interest thereon at the rate ofji. 
per cent The deed spedfied that the ■payiwpt d 
interest was to be made half-yearly in, the ordjiivy 
way, and powo* was given to Mr» Jermy tp ^io^i^iB 
for interest He then declared that notayith qiw ii ^ 
anything herein contained that, sevcya^ avpis.iqiqv- 
tioned were to be lent for a tersa of tfitf, yfiairab tPffce 
computed from the 30thNoveinbQir,.li^»; . ., i 
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Emily Sandford was then recalled* \mA^jkfi 
Cross-examination resumed. Shi^ s^». {nMdMi 
before the Magistrates that the three dpcunie«t^# ' 
the best of my recollection, were alike, with thd^fir 
ception of the third, the latter part of .«hi€lh:jM 
requested me to leave out I have ^t^i^t^^ 
wrote all three one morning after .l^akfuiii^ 
stated the same to the Coroner. I wrote ^t)H«lfc# 
quickly after one another as I could^ ,; \ ^^^ * 
before the Coroner. You gave me them ^4(^i^ ot 

Prisoner — That is what you say. ..}.../ j, jgiU 

Witness— It is. The papers were,aft.%,f^ 
when I came in from tlie garden* I apii^ fnff 
of having stated that the papers were lurqug^Al V 
in the afternoon. When I came in ficopn^^^^ga^ 
you were sitting beside the teble wri^Uuf^Wfiyi*' 
asked me to put my signature to two ql t$i^,.^ml' 
I did. I signed two of the papiers I,wi^t|9,,Mii^ 
morning. I think you said th^t these iv|ec9-AC^ 
copies, but I cannot recollect anything el8e.tba(| 
said. I was not sitting by the Uble;ivhenj4,.||p 
You occupied the chair, and I took.yoi^.ipeH. 
signed. You then signed one of the ,doc\m^f(p^ 

Do you mean to swear that ypu ey«^ miW 
paper with the name of Mr. Jermy to it? | lli^.,0 

Prisoner — Have you taken that.qUjest;^o»,,4i|W» 
my Lord ? She has sworn that she ^oy^^ijf^tjmr 
lect ever having signed a paper with MiVff^qffl* 
signature to it . . : j nl 1 

Witness — I have signed so many papers ft^iWr 
let me see the one to which you re£^. . , ;y 

Prisoner — My Lord, I wish the . ajosijrer %w 
taken down. . ^ m(% 

The Judge — Let me hear what the annre^ia, r,il 

Prisoner — She has sworn she never ajgnftdi/^ 
agreement with Mr. Jermy's signature to it^ . ,, -,,10 

The Judge — The witness must see tlje s^qpelf^ 
which you ref<^. ,.. ixr.wjp 

A paper was then handed to witnesv^. y^bi^.ffi 
denied that she intended to convey die wI'RWP 
contained in the w<a:ds of the Pq^oo^ii mi ...tuioM 
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■ < FfMMierJ-^You' have sbid so many things that 
yw do mxt knew what you say. 
> 'Witiies»*^You opened the paper to me in this 
mmiMr > (unfolding the bottom of the document 
near the signature, but hiding the signature), and 
Kl>«igne«l iC 

Brisoner — Can you swear that I pulled the papers 
>llkt of my pocket iot you to sign ? I never said 
QWU' jpull^d them out of your pocket 

The Judge — ^What you wish to say is, that you 
ll& Hot Yeeollact sigmng an agreement with the name 
■il>lfr. Jfermy openly attached to it ? That is what 
4 AMn, my Locd, 

■b/Tbe Judge — According to the way in which the 
'Vipef was folded, she could not see the name of 
>W. J%rmy'whed she signed. What she says is, 
•likt'sbe- sij^ned two papers or agreements on the 
'^JMriiliig in question. 

^^"Pmonet' — Have you not occasionally in your let- 
^kttt- to me imitated the hand writing of different 

teNlt, SO liiat I could not know them when they 
ed? No. 
^' 'Gan you not write three or four different hands ? 
tfft&i when I please. 

u^>>Cui you state why yon insisted so positively on 
Mnnpanying me to Stanfield Hall, on the night 
'#'tfae ■I'Otii October ? No ; you told me positively 
'^mi i was not to go with you, and I wished. 

That is not my question. Have you not omitted 
lome material evidence why you should like to go 
%i' Stanfield t I wished to go with you. There was 
WUing ever said about Mr. Jermy having called 
'tbff'A French doll, excepting upon one occasion, 
'Stoat a twelve month ago. It was my own pro- 
yotel to go to the Hall that night You wished me 
jto'femain in the gig. I never told any one that I 
west t9 Stanfield Hall on the night of the 10th of 
'Oetob^. 

^ Hien I ask you why you insisted so pressingly 
to go with me to the Hall ? You know very well 
tibat it was because I wished to accompany you. 
'**-How could you wish to accompany me, when you 
iteiWr very well that Savory was going to drive you 
k^ Iforwich ? Yon know very well that was the case. 
''HfMre you not stated that the time was not fixed 
ht your going to Norwich until eight at night? 
At^tte you said you would drive me, but after that 
^(dki'said Savoiy should drive me. 
■'■'Rrifloner — My Lord, I shall not occupy your time 
Rlth . asking atiy f\irther questions with respect to 
9tl^ part (» the case. It will come out when the 
ikiposifions are read. 

PHsoner to witness — Have you not a square 
wooden box that a widow's dress was kept in with 
George Preston written on the top ? There is one. 
^ 'Have you not a gold watch besides the one you 
Mtoar, which I gave you to take care of for me ? 
^mi gave me one at Mrs. Stacey's. 

The Prisoner here asked several minor questions, 
to which witness answered — No person has ever 
given me any money since I lived with you, except 
what I received for music lessons. I have bought 
goods with your money. There was the bed. I 
nave the receipt, as I paid the man myself. That 
1 will swear. (The receipts were produced.) The 
one you have handed me is for the sofa. That is 
itik 6ne I paid. A witness signed her name to it, 
who saw me pay it The bill was made out to the 
Wrong person. It was made out to " Mr. James,*' 
fotstead of ** Mrs." I have never bought anything, 
besidea trinkets, for myself. You were called ** Mr. 



James." You passed as my unele in 'Londdm. 
They did not know your other name. Yon used to 
sec after things for me, as my uncle. I have nev^r 
altered " Mr." to " Mrs," by putting an "s" to Jt, 
to make it appear as if the things were bought for 
me. The receipt produced was made out " Mrs*" 
when you gave it to me. 

Look at that "s;" has not that been altered? 
I have not done it 

Prisoner — Has it not been done ? 

The Judge — How can she telL What is your 
object ; prima facie, the question is irrelevant 

Prisoner — ^Was not the piano paid for out of my 
mother's money ? Witness — How should f know. 
You said you were about to go into business, and to 
change your name. ■ 

Prisoner — My Lord, I will not ask her any more 
questions. ' ' 

[This witness underwent a cross-examination by 
the Prisoner of thirteen hours in the course of the 
two days, during which her evidence, as given in 
the examination in chief, was not shaken m atty 
material part] 

Philip Bougen, examined by Mr. Prendergast — 
I was at Stanfield Hall on the night of the 28th. I 
got there 20 minutes past nine. I produce a ram- 
rod. I found it in the passage leading to the stair- 
case hall, close by the skirting where young Mr. 
Jermy lay. I observed the walls. There were shot 
marks in the opposite side. It was near the door 
way leading to the servants' ball. The precise spot 
was pointed out by the witness in the plan. The 
body laid partly in the hall and partly in the 
passage. 

Cross-examined by Prisoner — I do not know the 
difference between the railway clock and the Stan- 
field Hall clock. I knew the time, becamse a 
gentleman pulled out his watch, I went to the Hall 
in a fly. There were lights in the fly. Mr. Seeker 
and others went with me. We got out of the fly on 
the bridge. I did see the body of the elder Mr. 
Jermy. I had not been told where he had been 
shot It was a very dark night I did not hear 
Watson examined in the brown parlour. The ram- 
rod was found in the passage. I did not pick any 
lead up. It was my son. 

By the Judge — The ram-rod was not broken 
when I found it 



William Bailey (a labourer) lived at the Ketter- 
ingham Lodge. On the 24th November, between 
four and five o'clock, I heard the prisoner in" my 
house. I had dressed com for him the year before, 
and had difficulty with him about payment. Money 
is still due for this. He asked how much corn I 
had dressed for him. I told him, and he said that 
was quite right, and he would settle with me. ■ His 
then asked if Mr. Jermy and young Mr. Jermy were 
at home. I told him they were both at home when 
I left work. The Prisoner has not settled with me. 

Cross-examined — I was paid for some, for shcty 
coombs and three bushels. Solomon Savory' werit 
with me to dress the corn« Part of the com: ^^s 
brought from another man. There was a loC of 1 14 
quarters I dressed for another mbn. The >' sixty 
coombs and three bushels were put by themselves, 
and the other portion was left lying on the t^bor. 
You told me you would pay for the whole of it, and 
nobody else. You never told me you were goin^ to 
London, and that you would see the mam to -wluNn 
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the com belonged, and that you would see me. paid. 

1 wts "planting shrubs at the Hall on Tuesday, the 
''28(h. I left work between four and five o'clock. 

I went home and kept there all night The cook, 
- Read, told me of the murder. She came down to 

«iy house. Another servant of the Hall was also in 

thie house when the cook came in — the laundry 

imaid, Clark — ^but she then had not known what had 
■ happened. I saw no stranger about the lodge that 

sight, or about the road. 



Elizabeth Cooper — I lived at East Carlton. 

>I remember the day of the murder. On that day I 

was near the Ketteringham Lodge entrance to the 

Htell. I had been to the Hall. In the grounds I 

met the prisoner, who was going towards the Hall. 

He said do you belong to me Hall, and I replied 

no, but I have come n>om the Hall. He then aisked 

if iMn Jermy was at home, and I said I had seen 

both the Mr. Jermys half an hour since with the 

men who were planting. I went on. He turned 

< and followed me. When I got through the lodge 

. gate, and turned towards Carlton about a hundred 

.yards, he came up and again asked if I belonged to 

'.the HalL I again said I did not. This was between 

four and five o'clock, a little dusk. 

. Cross-examined — When I saw you first I also 

•saw Mrs. Bailey. I think I know where the old 

Lodge stood, and there Mrs. Bailey was standing, 

hut you were not with Mrs. Bailey. I did not see 

you speak to her. I did not look back until you 

•poke to me. I never saw Mrs. Bailey away firom 

that spot 

. George Spenser Coulson kept the Cringleford 
^ate, on the road between Wymondham and Nor- 
wich. A week or ten days before the murder, the 
prisoner asked me if the Mr. Jermys had gone home 
through the gate. He made the same enquiry once 
after that time. The inquiry was made on both 
occasions between half-past three and five o'clock. 

Cross-examined. — I believe I have always told 
the aame tale. I cannot fix the date of the inquiry. 
It might have been ten or twelve days before the 
murder. The second inquiry was on a Saturday. 
The prisoner here said there were discrepancies in 
ihe evidence of the witness, and he must have his 
deposition read. But the only difference appeared 
was as to the time between the first and second in- 
quiries. 



man came in. The house waa kept by a man named 
Jessup. Rush asked who the fighting man was, m^ 
he was told it was Samuel Sixvmonds. Busfa.took 
up a glass of claret before him, and said ** If I ooold 
strike like Simmonds I would knock Jermy down at 
I would a bullock." In the end of 1847, or ffiy 
early in 1848, he called at Mr. Waxi^'^ the 
solicitor's office. (Witness wts then a olerk to Hk 
Waugh.) I had been given to understand an action 
was going on in which Mr. Waugh was conocnHd 
for Rush, and Sergeant Bj^es was retainecL Itiwv 
an action of ejectment The priapner and nqrtiif 
were talking about it Mr. Waugh was out of ifce 
office when Rush called, and aa I was going oufcit 
the time we walked towards James-atrtet Be ««d 
" It will not be long before I serve him with a 
ejectment," or, "an ejectment for another worU." 
He was speaking of Mi, Jermy. When Mr, Wn^ 
was out I used to see Rush, who on aucb oGcatuii 
spoke of Jermy as one man speaks of anothernkov 
he is at law with, but he was also violent 
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John Chaplin — I am gate keeper at the Cringle- 
ford crossing, on the road from Stanfield to Nor- 
wich. I saw the Prisoner on the Saturday before 
the murder. He asked me if old Mr. Jermy had 
been through that morning. I replied no. He then 
asked if that was the way he came. I told him he 
came that way at times. 

: William Frederick Howe sworn, examined by 
Mr, Frendergast — I live at No. 1, Marble street, 
Greenwich. I have been acquainted with the 
Prisoner. 

• The Prisokier asked to have the cross-examina- 
tion of this Witness put ofi* till Monday, as he had 
not heard of him till the opening of the case. The 
Judge postponed the cross-examination, but the 
foUpwing. evidence in chief was taken. 

. In December, 184<7, I was in Rush's company in 
iLottdon, in St Catherine's-street, Strand. There 
WM' tome, conversation about fighting. A fighting 



Alfred B. Atkins — I am assistant itttili 
clerk at Wymondham Railway Station. Soae 
two or three months before the murder, te fn- 
soner gave me some pamphlets when he renaciti 
from London. I can't say how many, but mflR 
than three or four. They were all the aamtL I 
gave one to James Skipper, of Wymondham. 

James Skipper sworn by Mr. Evant-— I lire ft 
Wymondham, and produce a pamphlet I leoditi 
from Atkins, the last witness. 

Robert Smith — I was in the employmemtof ^ 
Prisoner — I remember Mr. Jermy being kUkd^I 
laid down some straw, by Rush's direction, Oaptit 
of Potash farm. I know the way from Potuk'HI^ 
to Stanfield Hall, going across the fidd along ihe 
loke through the turnip field. I scattered nMe 
straw through the fifteen acres in the path on 4e 
bank, through the half way of the fifteen acre^'it 
the worst of the places where it was dirty*: ' iidil 
not lay any straw down in the path along the t^vci 
acres. I only went half-way along the fifteen MM 
I laid the straw about noon or two o'dadk A 
Tuesday, the day of the murder. I did not ItJT^tffT 
straw there the Friday before, but when I liii^t 
there, there was tome that had been put thM 
before. »^ 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner — ^The men vfle 
at work in the turnip field the day you told nt to 
lay the straw. There was also some carting of ttnwr 
to cover the turnips and beet, which I waiB ^nXSa^ 
off the land. You were backward and forwartL A 
the carts were coming past, you ordered 8ome-t»ke 
littered on the banks over the worst parts. I Mt 
keeping crows in the " Twenty Acres," which eotMt 
down to the gate. I laid about thirteen or fouttM 
forkfulls of straw on the bank. It wat very bai 
walking. About 100 or 120 yarda in the "Fifteea 
Acres" were quite impassable. After laying Iks 
straw, I returned to the " Twenty Acre field" dhr 
the crows. There had been straw littered on 
that path ever since the pigs went backifBidtBl 
forward to ** shack" part of that field of beaou aft* 
harvest. I have driven the pigs there, and tbc^ 
went on the bank. Nobody could walk there di 
the road by the side of the bank. You used to cctfC 
to the men at work by walking along the bank * 
have never known straw litt««d anyidiert ^ 
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r received orders from you. but on that 
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le Judge — ^The prisoner's son employed me. 
iamined by Mr. Prendergast — The fifteen 
IS the last field on the farm. There were 
in the fifteen acres. The path led no where 
the Fifteen Acres, but to Mr. Jermy*s HalL 
1 Stanfield HalL It was a footpath for 
y that lived at Potash to go to Stanfield 
ut not (at anybody else, 
ailed by the Prisoner — Don't you know there 
Teat deal of straw from the Fifteen Acre gate 
to the loke ? Yes. It had been laid there 
rvest, and was very bad. No one could go 
the Twenty Acres to the loke without seeing 



:.IAM FuTTER — I am one of the county police. 
t Potash farm on the Friday morning after the 
. I took the time of the clock, and on the 
ay I took the time at Stanfield Hall. There 
uarter of an hour difference between them, 

being the faster. I went to Potash farm 
the fields. I went down the loke into a field, 
here were some stacks on a wheat stubble, 
know the name of the field. I went across 
n over two bridges that are over ditches, and 
rossing the second bridge, I turned to the 
ito a pasture, after I got through the gate. 
r from the bridge the gate led to the left. On 
f through, I turned to the right, and went 

gap into a ploughed field, wallung on the 
pon the top of the bank. I went till I came 
3oundary, when I found a tree l3ang across, 
ch I got over into the turnip field. There 
ump of straw lying there. 1 think I went 
irty yards, and found a lump of straw on the 
ed land. I then came to a bank, and found 
•n the top of it I went along the bank into 
e, and there was straw all the way scattered 
: bank. At the end of the bank is a gate- 

le Judge — ^The straw went all along the bank, 
he Prisoner — On Friday after the murder I 
•ed the time. I don't think Oakley noticed 
e. King was with me at Stanfield Hall, and 
at Potash. I don't know how those clocks 
ompared with the railway clocks. I have 
liad my examinations mentioned to me by 
nn. I have been the way I have described 
imes since. I think I went the next day. 
3t aware I saw anything difierent I believe 
jxamined I spoke the trutfi. The straw I 
the path might have been there a fortnight 
1 not see in some places what thickness the 
9as that was made with the straw. I did not 
le it. I should think the straw had lain 
fortnight from what I saw. I believe there 
me straw in the next field. I said there was 
ombination of the straw. 
Prisoner desired to have Witness's deposi- 
ad over, and asserted that he swore very 

mer — Could you not see that part of the field 
sn beans ? I could see that part next Stan- 
[all was turnips, but did not see that the 
art had been beans. I should have known if 
seen bean stalks. The lump of straw was 
ST the bank, close by the side of the gap. I 
up to, but not over the lump of straw. It 
five minutes to nine by the Stanfield Hall 



clock when I took the time* .and I ihm. wp^tla tiie 
Potash and found it was ten minutes past.fwae. 
There was a quarter of an hour's difi*ereDc& , . ^- : 

Re-examined by Mr. Evans^-I was a quarter.' K>f 
an hour in passing from Stanfield Hail to , die 
Potash. When I started mv watoh was exactly 
equal with the Stanfield Hall dock. It llitn 
wanted &^e minutes to nine by my watch iidicik<I 
started, and when I got to Potash it wa» ten 
minutes past nine, and the Potash clock was a 
quarter past 

Prisoner — The witness, when I examiiied him, 
made the time twenty*five minutes past /.- 

To the Judge-— There was exactly a quarter ofan 
hour difference in the time. I remember what time 
it was by the Potash clock. It was half-past mii^ 

The Judge — It is evident you are so. confused 
and so inaccurate, that your statenentia oami^^e 
relied on — ^you may go down. 
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Mr. CoLMAN examined — I am a farmer, rasidiBg 
at the Hall farm, and know the fields lying between 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm. I have Seetttlie 
Prisoner crossing these fields in the dixeation;tolvax«b 
his own house, I believe. I saw him on .the bndc 
of the Seven Acres. I saw him pass over the Fifteen 
Acres. I did not observe which way he went afttr 
he got out of the Fifteen Acres field, I think this w4s 
in September last He told me that he had been 
to Stanfield HaU. There was a boy at work in tlie 
Seven Acres field, and when he came. up to me^ ke 
said I must not be angry with him for speaking, to 
the boy. I believe he said he had been talking to 
Mr. Jermy. I have measured the distance between 
Stanfield Hall and Potash, and I have found, it seven 
furlongs. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner — Jn mourning 
I went across the gap. After I got into the Fifteen 
Acres, I passed down the bank that was littcced with 
straw. I am not aware that this part of the Fifteen 
Acres adjoining my land was planted with beans. I 
think I saw some men hoeing heaps, but I ara not 
sure. When I got. over the Fifteen. Acres 1 saw'a 
lump of straw in a comer. I cannot say that I have 
seen pigs lying on the straw in the field. It waa in 
the day time when I saw you walking there. It 
would have been very dangeious, unless I had 
known the path, to have passed that way at night 

The Court adjourned at half-past seven. 

MONDAY. 

The Court opened at nine o'elock. It was rather 
less crowded than on the pre^ous days» until a 
short time after the appearance of the piiaonef. 
Fewer ladies were in the Court 

At the appearance of the prisoner in the Court, 

The Judge said — Prisoner, you spoke of the 
witness Howe on Saturday. I may tell you that I 
have received a letter r^tive to that witness.' It 
is a very impoper course to send me letters, 'i 
have not retained the letter, but handed it over* 

Prisoner — I have also had many pieces of infoVt 
mation sent me about this person, and labonltl^sh 
his cross-examination again postponed. *• - 

The Judge-^Let it be 80. 

George Pont~^I am one of the County poli(s^. 
I got to Stanfield Hall about, twenty minutes >]^ast 
nine o'clock. I saw both bodies befose they 'wei^ 
removed to the dining, room. I .picked up fi«re slogfi 
near fhe body of young Mr. Jermy on the staircase 
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hsll (ide. (Slugs piuduced and handed 
Judge.). 

J udge—Slugs you call them t 

Serjeant Byks— They are irregular pieces of 
Itad. 

. Witneis continued— More policemen arrived 
during the night. Myself and others, by the Ma- 
aiEtrateg' luder, went to PotaEh farm. We stood al 
intervala near the hauae. We got there about half- 
,paBt two o'clock' About three o'olockf a dog on 
the back, premises, gave a slight hark. Salomon 
Savory was the first that came dawn. He had a 
light, and came bom a lean-to at the back of the 
premises. He was going &am the back kitchen to 
fiie stable. He passed me in the yard, and then 
.returned. 

Prisoner — Thia has never been explained la me. 

The model of Potash farm was shewn to the 
Prisoner, and the witness pointed out the course 
Savory took. 

Witness — I sent SaTorv with a message to the 
I'riaonei. and he returned to me. After the mes- 
itge the Prisoner came down into the kitchen. I 
went into the kitchen. 1 said — " You must consider 
yourself my prisoner, on suspicion of murdering the 
two Mr. Jerroys last night." I handcuffed him at 
the same time. He tirst said— "The two Mr. Jermys 
murdered I 1 don't like these," alluding to the 
handcufb. " God knows I am clear of that." I 
searched him, and 1 have got all I found on him but 
some keys which 1 gave to Putter. A sovereign I 
gave back to the Prisoner. I found a hslf-suvereign 
and 13b. 6d. in silver. I found 14 ke^s of different 
uzes, a pocket-book, and a cheque inside, dated 
Nov. 25. 1S18, drawn by Candler on Gurneya, 
Bankers, in favour of the Prisoner. 

The pocket book was then put in, and the follow- 
' ing memoranda read by the Clerk oftlie Arraigns: 
"30di Sept 1848. Potash interest due (in a line in 

KiL) Principal due 30th November, 1838. 
^eant Byles— This date is an error, and should 
be 1848.] " Friday, October 27, called on Jermy. 
He has found out I am in earnest at lasL" "Novem- 
ber 24th, Tuesday. Met the Recorder in the mom- 
ing-.-B^eed to see him in the afternoon." 

Se^eant Byles— There is also a memorandum 
under the date of November 30ch, in pencil, 1 cannot 
make out. I coiijecture it to be a remark of some 
kind, but 1 cannot make out what. 

The Judge (taking the hook) — I canikot read it; 
it is impossible. 

The Prisoner here said, he had apphed for the 
poaket book, and he wanted it, as it contained dates 
to which he wished to refer, but could never get the 
book. The book was then delivered to him. 

^It was at this moment, when the Prisoner had 
possession of the pocket book, that he abstracted a 
cheque Cor £H) from the pocket. A full account of 
^e loss and wcoirery will be found in the Intro- 
ductory Bflation.] 

The Witness continued— I found a white pocket 
handkerchief, I went with the Prisoner up-atairs. 
1 unlopkrd a door with a key, one of the fourteen 
.t^en frooi the Priaoner. 1 went to a closet in the 
feisoner's room. It was locked. I unlocked it with 

0»(her|kej; shewn hj the prisoner, and went in. 
Lete found two guns, double barrelled. 
, [The guns were brouaht into Court by Robert 
Tbom^ison, Policeman, who had charge of them.] 
. Pont was here ordered out of Court by the request 
of the Prisoner, while Thompson was esamined. 



Robert Thompson — 1 drew the charges from liasi 
guns, which were aftcmarda replaced. The meani^ 
of the short barrel is 26 inches, and the long band 
31 inches. I found on the mantel-piece a boxwi^ 
bullets and caps. I took the caps off one gun, ipi 
Pont took the caps &om the other. 

[The Prisoner here wished that thechalges of iKl 
guns should be again shown, as he wished to ut 
the shot 

Policeman Thompson, and Pont, (who had re- 
turned) attempted to draw the charge, but could 
not, the screw of the ramrod being worn. The ikiat 
gun was then drawn by a gentleman in Court, w^ 
a portion of the shot handed to the Prisoner. TSb 
Prisoner laughed heartily at the awkwardness of As 
police.] 

PoNi^-I saw B powder llaak in the closet, iMl 
one in the drawer. There was also a shot ^. 
Amiss took charge oS them. I said to the Prisoner— 
" You used to have pistols." He replied, " I used H 
have, but have none now." 1 went with the Ptisoi^ 
the Bridewell, at Wymondham, in a pony gig. ' I 
think we started between seveti and eight o'docl. 
Is we were going along the prisoner said— la dieff 
inybody suspected beside me! 1 replied, I did not 

By the Judge — No one iniluced him to siy i 

Witness — No. He also said — " I am on betlB' 
rms with the old genllemsn (ibe elder Mr. Jfraj) 
than 1 used to be, but the young one end I do lol 
think it was the last time I was at d^ 
Hall, I told the old gentleman 1 would not ugnif 
the young one was in the room. The old gcnllem^ 
* lid the young one to leave, but he said lie_lhi)i.-^- 
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id he had called . „ . 

if young Mr. Jermy was at home, as he thougEl 

IIS at Norwich, at the concert. Finding he wa 

It home, he did not go to the Hnll ; if he m 

, he should have fot there about eiglit o'cImII, 

at was his ususl time. Itbe had gorn', possili^' 

occurrence would not have tiiken placental 

he could not say. He also twice obsttved)!! 

iorry for them (the Jermys.) On WeiaM 

ing. I examined the clock at Pomsh, anil ill* 

wards that at StanSeld. Potash was the faiicit Jj' 

a quarter of an hour. From the time ofhisapphf- 

hension, with the exception of the time tie ra- 

soner had his breakfast at Potash, till he >* 

placed in Bridewell, I had charge of him. BeCon 

■ ' » .1... Tl^'.„^^a^ maiA " I, iPHin abOUt sigftt 



clock B. 
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nd observed — " No one said ihi 
Amiss was there. I asked Savory for his mista'i 
le same morning. He shewed me s psirrf 
I what is called the back kitchen. VtiJ 
;t when I found them. In other respect! 
they are in the same condition as now produceii 
A second pair, which I now produce, I found undn 
the bed ; they were diy when I found Ihem. Then 
was another pair of thick boots in ihe wash-baoie 
that were also dry, and a ptur oF patent leslhR 
bouts were taken from under the bed. They WR 
dry also. 1 know of only four pair of boots, intil 
them one pair only was wet Yesterday I wattf" 
from Stanlield Hall to Potash along the fields, bnd 
it took me fourteen minutes. , 

By the Prisoner — I have kept possession of tftwe 
pieces of lead since 1 Srat had them. There «'Ui 



ngaf men 

MBf.' It wBB a ^hort time after flnding the 

M' that t picked them up. I was not present 
VKen the ramtod was round, nor have I said I was. 
J was not in tbe brown parlour nben Watson was 
Mamlned on the Tuesday night. I found the shot 

ft after the body of young Mr. Jermy was taken 
I can't BRV to a moment at wbat time I got to 
Hall i a little aftei' nine. Inspector Amise and 
jwlice copstable Morter were with me, and you, 
i*Len I examined the room. I Buppoae it .was 
tlUito more (haii five minates fram the time I got 
A to the. time the closet door was unlocked. I 
fet Into the ^loaet. There was no one else with me 
Uihe closet. 1 banded the thingioutof the closet to 
TDompsbn, and gave directions to Morter to search 
one part, while 1 and Amies searched the other 
r«rt. I am not aware that I saw a carpet 'bag in 

Prisoner — I hope, my Lord, you will order any 

a' aeae that may happen to be in Court to leave. 
m were witnessesm CourtonSaturdaymoming, 
jiua diey were not ordered out. Sundley was in 
\oja^ then, and there was no notice taken of him 
' The Judge— It was foe you, if you saw a witness 
mCovn, to have mentioned it to me. 

'Prisoner to Witness — How long were you ei- 
.aqunins or searching the closett I shomd say I 
ViUiliaJf an 'hoiir. 

y<)u recollect — '' i» " n"«* awfiil thing — speak the 
^ttiltll.^ ' I, hope you will speak the truth, as you hope 
^jiekce hereafter 7 I do apeak the truth. 
'Upon your aolemo oath, did not you see a carpet 
.^1n (he closet! No, 1 did not. 

^ii] you examinF the large trunk in the cloaet ! 
IX bulled it out into the room, and I stepped into 
fljEcloset. 

Who pxamined the trunk! The policeman vrfio 
j^as'witb me. 

Who was that 1 I believe it was ITiompson, but 
Tt'cannot say positively. I did not see anything 
fliat was taken out of that lai^e trunk. I did not 
'fee any wig, or anyihing of the shape ot any hair or 
<«^ taken out of that You told me to be careful of 
.tt^guns, as you said there were two gons there 
jioaded and capped. 1 believe they were the first 
'*(iVS^ ^ took, unless it was the trunk. I handed 
'ibem to Thtimpsiiii. The short one first. I am r ' 
jiwltive if I look tlie cap off the fltst, but . 
jipsltive as to the second. I don't recollect yi 
Jiointing out thrt-e keys. 

, . Ou your Koleicm oath, as you wish to pass i 
j^lye,' did. not 1 sliew you the keys, and tell you 
rfiich tey you could unlock the carpet bag with ! 
'.Np such llung. When you took your ptune out ol 
Jmii pocket, 1 saw the three keys there then. 
yPrisoner to Judge— i did not know be saw the 
Jtiree'keya there. 

■, '^ it n CSS— There were some newspapers in the 
room.' There might be other papers. I didn't 
j^faniine them minutely, but only to see if there 
jjni^ any fire-arms there. I am not positive what 
igescTiption of papers they were. There were some 
|a^ i|p in bundleB. I am not positive what you 
.^i, but I believe yon said something about some 
ijWrs you wished to he taken care of. 1 might 
jpwnite tu take can. 

j Prisoner — 1 want him to 'refer to locking up the 
^ carpet bag. 

The Judge Has about to ask the question. 
, jPiisoner — I will examine him first, my Lord, and 



then you may ask him any questions afterwarda. 
(To the Witness.)— Don't you recollect locklng'tWe 
carpet bag with a small lock, with one of the'three 
'sys, and putting the keys into your pocket again J 

Prisoner— When were you first applied to fcr 
those three keys ! I was first applied to for those 
keys while you were in the Bridewell on Thuraday dr 
Friday. I have never made use of Ihem, nor hare 
they been out of my possession. I don't know If 1 
saw a carpet bag at Potash, nor a lock those key* 
would fit. I handed both guns to Thompson. 
Amiss, Morter, and, I believe, another police coA- 
stable were present, I don't know if Rudnim was 
there. Myself and three more were all that hU 
been up-stairs at that dme, and any time after, I 
had been in the room half an hour. At that timfe 
you were standing next the door, and I was standing 
— ''•" "!""=■ You (hen said — " Itwasei^t o'clock, 
say, when this took place." I think 
Morter was near the door on the same side as your 
Morter said—" No one has mentioned the timtf 'ti^ 
yourself," or words like these. There wer* two 
boxes of caps, and I believe one box was tm-ned oiwr. 
' iDecl picking them up. I also t«cdil*ft 
g up some leaden bullets, but I am pos!lH« 
not put any into the bos with the' cste 
One ofthe police, whose name I do not recol1rt»l 
reached into the closet, and picked up those bullettl 
1 man, but his name I do not knnr. 
Another man was there, but bis name I don't retol- 
lect I deny that I have said it was Rodwell. I 
gave the fourteen keys to Futter, I believe, on «h» 
Thursday morning. Up to that time they had been 
in my possession. No one had been in the cooW, 
as I had the keys up to diat time, and the room ^ia 
locked. I gave the keys to Futter at the BridewelL 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon ■ wlien 
them up. I don't know that Mr. Cann wtt 
1 had the keys, but I believe Col. Oike« 
knew. I bad never been applied to for the kejk 



until Futter ci 



2 said he wanted 



them, as he was going to Potash. I saw Colond 
Potash on the Wednesday morning. CoL 
Oakes looked round the kitchen, and might have 
gone into the parlour, but be did not go np-slaM. 
I believe he then knew that I had the keys. I took 
Putter's word when he applied to me for the keys. 
I was not aware that any of die locks at Potash lud 
been broken. It was about four o'clock on the 
Wednesday afternoon when I was at Potash, &nd I 
am not aware that any locks were bmkeB then. I 
don't recollect any papers Ijing about in 'thebar- 
lour. I do not know whether police constable'HO*! 
leywas there. Oakley was not Mr. JobilCCa«n 
asked me for the three small keys on the' Thnridty 
or Friday afternoon. Superirrtetident HUbBersty 
had asked me for them a few tniniile^ teforK '4 
went to Potash with Emily Sandford after aMe h^d 
been examined. I left Huhbsrtty, WiAerfOfd, rfttj, 
I believe, Andrews at the Bridewell. Tht^e VerB 
eight or ten police at PoUsh *hcH 1 gtrt '(h*td I 
went in, but I do not recollect sefeing ■anffma*. 
I do not know the name of thfe poli'cCTrtett'#M*Jd 
charge of Emily Sandford. OK the Prid4y"riMt 
shewentintoPotBstiwithme. Roberts; -lh«"{A'dlUe 
officer, was in the pailomr with Me; 'He'hUI^Ueii 
staying at Stanfleld Ha;H lately ■ fflfltHt!f"*aB'?lUA> 
there. Roberts's plaee of 'reBlHeHi)*' I'dtl '^dt'lkaaw. 
It was at Bawburgb, belbr^ beittg'«fi%tinM'*'eUlit' 
field HalL The wiiiiahPiitie'Wu'ttiere; "I'^iHrfit 



lAve sAn Hubbenty and Jonei. at Wpnoiidhani 
after I gut bmk. l was not in the roum when Miat 
S'iHKftd nas Mnmlned ^at ni^t Nothing wa; 
BBid between you and me about the conversation 
BllAa^d In nk we Vers going to the Bridewell, but >s 
l*i^ Itringtng you boclc to StunGtdd Hall, which 
ma rpther betore twelve o'clock, you SBked me tc 
t^ and recoUecl if I did not hear one of the polict 
Bay it was about eight o'clock when the Mr. Jermy'i 
trete murdered. 1 eaid at the time you spoke in 
the ropm I had a diatEint recollection ihat it 
h^eft tncntioned, but I was not pOBiCive. 1 

to Hay I did not aek you, 
when I was taken 
ot say that any oni 



•'^Z 



"'Who had mentioned 
chWge"! No; you dii 
Di^Hi)ned it. 

^ BiS'ybu not say it had been 
I had n distant impresGion. 

'"PHAner [Impatiently]— No, no, let oie ha 
impreBaions. Will you awesi that you did n 
that some one had mentioned the time ! 

The Judge— Take the answer of the witneaa 
Bpja that what he stated wa that he had a 



He 



iUl*e«»ion that the lime was mentioned. 

PHsoner — What did you say about a alip of the 

Sngue, as we were going to Stanlield Hall ! I 
>** said B word about it, to the beat of my re- 
Collection. 

Toll have aaid something about two powder flasks 
being found in my room ! Two flasks were found, 



but m 

Have you 
in a drawer 



n the cloaei 






1 my bed-ri 



One w 



My Lord, I must have the depodtiona read ,■ the 
witness has perjured himself. 

The Judge — You can have the depodtiouE read, 
but die effect of that will be in all probability, that 
if you contradict him in one minute particular, you 
Will conftrm him in a hundred others that are most 
important. 

Prlaonef — I cannot help that, my Lord, I must 
hai^e them read. 

[The depositions of the witnesa before the Ma- 
oislratEa were then put in and read. In these he 
S&ted that he had found two powder flasks in a 
tliawer in the priaoner's bed room. In every other 
tfespect Aey conflrmed the evidence which be bad 



'^ven*^ ! 



' Pneoner — Will you now swear that there were 
two flflaka (bund in the drawer ? I believe I stated 
before the Magiatrates that two were found in the 
§ta'«*r. That is a mistake. Only one was found 
in the drawer, and the other ia ibe closet. 1 have 
written ddwn' certain note* to asaist my recollection. 
I wrote (hem a few days after the occurrence. 1 
if^oUert Morter tbuched you on the shoulder before 
I tooit you. It waa the same inatant It might be 
a tieciiid or two before. I did 
'?"Ml"art toy' iMeoner." You said that n 
"""'Ifejof jurprfee, « Your prisoner!" Thi 



He aaid, 




at CO under yourself 
ound to me. Your 
• Hieplace, and you 
gee any other pecaon 
B l!»e or six round you in- 
" T"wifl"BweSr I cfid not Fay only Morter 
_ 'ooi'"' r'iiSuM nbt have my eyes in oil diteo- 
^1S^" "fVfie uotM with me. I aay the pair of 
%i8yi(i*bii out of ' the Miches, and given me by 



^^^vory wetc weU Not.-iBiy w*U;4 ^|i^v«>gfw^ 
aide of ihem was more iwet tb>p the othw Thefif,, 
miRht have been a remark made about [he bdota'an- 
Savory's presence. I have heard wlwt h^s ^m 
stated in the deposition about the boot* . ^fii^ 
waehed over nigbL I weijt upstairs to take J^ 
hlucher hoots about half an hour before »,e exafi^ 
for Wymondhsm, , ',;|- 

The Judge— You took them tom under ,'ljlp 

WitncES— Yes; it was after brsakfaat.' " " "''° 
To the Prisoner— You had your slip shoes oa 
V . upatflirs fi)r the pufpoBB of gettiiig ' ' 



e under >&e">bed.!/lWllI 



of booCe. The booti 
swear I had not seen them exatnined. ' 
you took a pair of boots ihinv nndef the b*d; i litf) ' 
not heard any person remark about the boot^MlliW : 
time the room was starched. Youdid notpbc tHeHi | 
■ took then 



By the Judge— The prisoner put apair' Of ^UiMl 

itent ones on, my Lord. . i .-'i 1 

The Prisoner here slluded to aomt- apparentidSK | 

epaney in the depoaition, and asked if heM^ ■ 






Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant BylMi^i-1 *(»*M 
ose two pairs of boots to Emily SandfeiA BMHtt'' 
e two pairs of boots now produced, A«wwefB tl»l ! 



The Prisoner objected to i 

It was told he might if he pleased, oroas-etMibic 

I any new subject. ■ 'i!.-i'n 

Sergeant Byles continued — The boota it) Ae4lcl' 

kitchen were high boots. They were h^h^'l^W 

Wellington boots. They were not lBken'*olAab> 

house. Ruab'a son lain die house aa far Off I'tomb^ 

[Some bulleU were handed to the Judge.] fj^W 

up a great quantity of bullets. f 'ii^ 

■ ■.MT:ilb 

Inspector Thomfsow, cross-esamlnedtty «f 
Prisoner — 1 have been examined twice — f baveitdf 
■ " and the 'Mf^ 






It upi 



ined betbre the Cora 

hen Pont put the ha , 

can't say who first cook you w elilrii 
Id search tlie room. I fid Mt^ 



The Prisoner— He aays ha aeartshed theoWfc 
Let the depoaition before llie Coroner be road.-' ■'"■i' 

The Judge — I waa present when Pool went-illa 
the closet. ,,, ,,.,,1 

The depoaition slated " 1 eesrcbed the clos9t,')-p i 
Judge— What do you mean by that t n 

Witness— the bon prevented my gaiag jfllollM 
oaeL I was only partially in. „ ..,'| 

By tlie Prisoner- 1 aaaisled to search the k«.''J 
m't know what obaervntiou was made wh«n bW' 
igs were found. I did not aee them. The lbi# 
were thrown out of the box, I will swear f in- 
capped one of the guns. I borrowed a koiie of I* 
ipectorAmiaa to do it. Jam nnt certain about il* 
ilher. Pont, Amiaa, and myself saw (he tidl^ 
aken out of (he box. The box was dioved oWr'sf 
diecloaeL Amiss has acarpetbag in his posaMin* 
I did not hear any conversation about the li»«rf 
if the murder. I saw Pont with your purss '^"^ 
oom. I told the Magisnatea what sbot had kW 
fouml. The usual length of barrels is aboaCSS 
inches; one of the barrelB of the guns fouadis«haBt 
31 inches. There were six policBBiea ia tJ^W- 
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oMb besides iiyseTf— Amiss, Pont, Rudnim, Mel- 
18^ Morter, and Mititis. I have not sworn the 
kMet doo^ was blroken open. 

[THe 'ptiaim^ r^ened to the depositions before 
to MagflMrilties, wheti it appeared the witness had 
oA^^e closet dooi^ was broken open.] 

Tte'^ddge^^ls this correct what you now say t 
^tness — It is. 

Hhe'ilndge^Whf did yon say it was broken 
•pen ? Witness — I thought it had been. 



iloBH Mio&TER, another poHcebian, examined. — 
[tiNticmg to the Norwioh pNolice. On the night of 
Wauurder I was appointed, with others, to watch 
n^fevh farm house. About half-past six the next 
Homing, we saw a light moving in the house. I 
Mp.^e Pritooer pass the window with a candle in 
his hand. He unbolted the door, the kitchen door. 
iK^cned the. door and took him into custody. I 
saw tiiie handcuffs put upon him. Pont said the two 
Mr.iJi»rmy« had been shot, and that the Prisoner 
iiR» suspectod of doing it. Th^ Prisoner replied, 
^'CKood God, I hope they don't suspect me." I 
niHt.ju^stairs into the Prisoner's bed-room, and 
abs, Amiss And Pont I foaad a cloak on the bed of 
tbe Prisoner. [Cloak produced.] 
. Mr.' Cam waa now leaving the Court, when (he | 
lE^niQiiflf said, I hope Mr. Cann will be prevented 
hijfing iaomminication with the witnesses. 

Judge — I have no doubt Mr. Cann knows his 
4%too well to do that. 
...WitBesa^-The Prisoner asked what time the 
murder took place, but I did not, nor did anybody 
ii w^ hearing, tell him. The Prisoner, a short 
tifRS afterwar(b» observed that he understood it was 
aJittle time after eight o'clock. I said from whom 
did you understand that, as you are the first person 
Have heard name any time in this house. The 
Prisoner replied, I heaxtl one of the policemen state 
the time. I said nothing to that In my presence 
aobody had stated the time. I believe the Prisoner 
^Hi not out of my presence from the time I took 
Urn into custody until the time he asked the ques- 
ts. He also said he should have been there 
Xfttanfield] about that time last night, had he not 
teAvatood young Mr. Jermy had been at home, and 
pe added, that young man was a ffreat enemy of his, 
Jlitthe old gentleman and himself had been better 
^ends than they formerly had been. 

' OroBS-examined — I have seen Pont since he has 
b«en out of this Court, but nothing of consequence 
passed. 

What did Pont say ? Why, Pont said to me, I 
took the Prisoner by the right shoulder. 

Prisoner — I knew there had been communication 
^tween these fellows — these policemen ! 

The Judge — Well you shall have the benefit of 
tills, if you think the fact likely to do any good. 

Prisoner — Have you made any memoranda 
^out this murder. I mean made after the murder ? 
I made a few. 

What was said about the murder to you by the 
ether police ? Something was said, but not enough 
to swear to ; I was not sufficiently impressed to re- 
Bember. 

What did jrou say to me when you came in t I 
took you by the arm, and said you are my prisoner. 

The right arm I suppose you will say, now Pont 
has told you ? No, the left 

Oh the left arm, eh ? Yes, the left 



Did anybody take liold of my right arm! .1^ 
believe they did. s. 

Who were the police who searched the bed roo«u| h^ 
Pont, Amiss, ana myselL v 

Who was there when the closet was examin^ f 
Pont, Amiss, and Thompson, but if any othera were; 
there I cannot say. ,. 

Who assisted Thompson to search the closet t . I 
think Pont and Amiss. 

Did you see anything handed out of the clps^t t 
No. ' 

Did you see the carpet bag examined ? J sa.w 
the bag, but not examined. 

When the time of the murder was spokeu abo^t, 
where were you standing ? I stood near you, and. 
you were standing with your back to the door 0^ tb# 
passage, and Pont and Amiss were near the Tvrindow;^ 

Who were in the passage at this time ? I do f^t 
know. 



Did not Pont teU you when you went 



out ,0^ 



Court ? I told you what Pont told me. 
I don't believe you, Sir I I can't help it 
Did you search the bed I I did. } 

See the boots ? I did. ,, . 

Did you examine the bed yourself! I IPokM 
under the mattress, which lay under the bed, ao4 1 
found two daggers there. 

Do you recollect what bedstead had a ipUiied 
bottom ? I do. 

Do you recollect hearing an observation about 
the boots being seen through the splines t No, nor 
did I see the carpet bag unlocked. I don't 
recollect any remarks made by you when I appre- 
hended you, except what I have mentioned. I 
don't know if the things that were taken out of the 
closet were set in your room. I kept the dpor. 
The conversation which I had with you might have, 
been about half an hour after I came, and what you 
said about young Mr. Jermy was at the same timei, ^ 

Stephen Amiss, sworn — I am a police constaM? 
of Norwich. I was at the Potash farm-house on 
the morning of the 29th of November, and remaiiie(^ 
outside till Pont and Morter went in. I foUowed 
Pont, and assisted to handcuff Bush, after which 
all four of us went up to the bed room. Prisoner 
asked at what time the affair happened. Morter 
did not answer anythingi A few seconds after, 
Prisoner said one of the police had told him a little 
after eight I had not left the Prisoner from the 
time I went in with Pont till that observation was 
made. The time had not been mentioned by any 
one. Prisoner said he would have gone to the HaQ 
last evening if young Mr, Jermy had not been ai 
home, but as he was, he would not go. I found a 
shot belt and powder flask in a drawer in the .be4 
room, and a shot belt, powder flask, and dftrff. 
lantern in the closet The ahot bag waa in thf 

room. , T» J 

Cross-examined by Prisoner— Morter and Rud- 
rum went into the room. Pont and myself followed 
immediately. Pont said to you, consider yourselt 
my prisoner. I stood by the door leading V> 
Savory's bed room. I ana Pont followed Mort^ 
and Rudrum immediately. I could see a light pfuip 
the window. You unbarred the door. I could not 
see you till I went in with Pont I saw Pont U/kp 
a bunch of keys, three small key^ and a pura^ 
from your pocket You took a key< and g^r^ t^ 
Pont as the key of the closet door. 1 did not see a 
carpet bag taken out of the closet I had been lA 



1 
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the room 20 minutes before I saw the carpet bag. 
The one I have now was empty. I saw a carpet 
bag taken from under your bed, which was full of 
papers. I did not find in it any fire arms, which 
were the object of my search, and it was left under 
the bed. I don't remember seeing that bag un- 
locked. Pont was in the room. I don't know who 
was there. My impression is it was not locked. I 
assisted to examine the bag. I will not swear 
Font did not assist I didn't see your purse 
after I saw it in the kitchen. I do not recol- 
lect anything being said about the importance of 
the papers in the bag. Pont handed the guns 
to Thompson, and I lent him my knife to take the 
caosoffthe nipples. I saw a pair of boots with 
Spanish leather fironts taken from under the bed, 
which you put on before you went to breakfast. I 
don't remember seeing any others. I didn't see 
any others under the bed at that time. At the time 
the closet was searched you stood between the foot 
of the bed and thq fire place. You had been stand- 
ing by the drawers. When the conversation took 
place with you, you stood by the side of the bed 
nearest the door. I have seen but not spoken to 
Pont since he came out of Court I saw him, as I 
came from outside, go to the room where the 
witnesses are who have been examined. I have 
not heard anything from any of the witnesses. 
While the closet was being examined, you were 
standing between the bed and the fire place. Mor- 
ter stood beside you on the side of the bed near 
the door. When you had the conversation, you 
asked the time when the murder was committed, 
first, and after that spoke of young Jermy as being 
your enemy. 

By the Judge — We fi'*»t took the Prisoner into 
custody. We then went, first to th«* bed, then to a 
chest of drawers, then to the dressing table drawer, 
and then to the closet The conversation tOQ^ 
place after the examination ot the closet. 

Thomas Osborn — I am a policeman. 1 went to 
Potash on the morning of the 29th ot Novemoer. 
When the Prisoner was taken into custody, he saia, 
*' Good God, I hope they do not think it was me." 
Morter went in first, and took Prisoner by the left 
arm, and I immediately took hold of his right arm. 
Pont came in next, when he said " Good God, I 
hope they do not think it is me ; it is a serious 
charge." I did not go upstairs with him. I was 
with him during the time he breakfasted in the 
parlour. Just before breakfast he said, ** Wh^ch is 
the man that told me the time the affair happened." 
I said not a word of that sort has been spoken. I 
took charge of Rush while he was at breakfast 
There was a woman in the room, dressed as a 
widow, whom I now know as Emily Sandford. 
Prisoner said to her ** I am accused of murdering 
Jermy and his son, but that fellow Clarke has done 
this — it is he that has caused me to be suspected, 
but you and Savory can clear me, for he (Savory) 
washed my boots at half-past 5, and you know I 
didn't go out again till after tea." After pausing a 
short time he said, ** Have you been asked any 
questions ?" The woman said, '* Yes." Rush said, 
** It is unfair ; they had no right to ask any ques- 
tions." She said, " That stout man asked me if 
you- went out last evening, and I said you went out 
at eight o'clock for about a quarter of an hour." 
He said, *' I was not out more than ten minutes, 
and 3^)u know I had my slip-shoes on." The 



woman said, " I don't know if you bad or not* 
I didn't see you put your boots on." He said, " I 
have no doubt but I shall be suspected, because we 
have lived on such bad terms, but latterly the old 
one and I have been more friendly — the young one 
was my greatest enemy." He again said, he was 
sure some one had told him the time the affair hap- 
pened. He several times asked if he could not 
have his cloak to put on, as he was cold. 

Cross-examined by Prisoner — ^Morter took hold 
of you by the left arm, and I by the right Pont, 
Rudrum, and several other policemen came into the 
room. Melville was not one, but Minns was, so 
also was Rudrum. Morter said you were his pri- 
soner. I won't swear if Pont was in the room at 
that time. I should say he was not at that moment 
inside the door, but I saw him directly after. 1 
heard one of them ask you to shew them to your 
bed-room. Morter said, "you are my prisoner." 
Pont said, "you are accused of murdering Mr. Jenny 
and his son." You said, " Good God, 1 hope they 
don't think t'was me; 'tis rather a serious offence." 
I heard aU the conversation that took place, but if 
any one said anything else was said, I could not 
deny it I don't remember anything else being said 
when you were taken into custody, and dont believe 
there was. I don't know if Savory was there. 
There were seven policemen present, Pont, Morter, 
and Amiss went upstairs. I saw you go out of the 
kitchen to the passage to go upstairs, but I don't 
know where your bed-room is or how it is situated. 

Prisoner — Haven't you sworn you saw me go up- 
stairs f I have sworn I saw you go away to go 
upstairs. 

At the request of the Prisoner the depositions of 
the witness, taken before the Magistrates, were read. 

Witness — I stated that I saw him go through a 
door, which I supposed led upstsirs. 

Prisoner — No, no ; you have sworn that which is 
false. 

Witness — I do not generally take notes of what 
losses, but upon this occasion I did moke a note of 
what was said. The lady (Emily Sandford) went out 
once or twice, and she might not have heard this . 
conversation take place. She heard part of it She 
was in the room when you spoke about washing the 
boots and putting on the slip shoes. She was also 
in the room when Mr. Clarke's and young Me> 
Jermy' s names were mentioned. I think she was 
not in the room when the time the murder happened 
was mentioned. You mentioned this conversation 
several times — first, in the kitchen just before you 
went in to breakfast 



Henry Hubbersty examined — I am one of the 
superintendents of the County police. I was at the 
Potash farm-house on Friday, the 1st of December, 
from twelve to four o'clock in the afternoon. 1 
went through Rush's bed room, where I found a hot 
It was in the closet The door of the closet was 
shut but not locked. Oakley was in the room when 
I went there. The box in the closet was shut, hut 
not locked. There were several things in i^ 
amongst others a widow's cap, some old loose 
papers, and some things which I produce, con- 
sisting of a wig, with a pair of whiskers attacbedf 
a woman's front and long hair attached, and * 
travelling cap. 1 was present when the Prisonff 
put on the wig with the whiskers in the presence oi 
Eliza Chastney, at Stanfield. The Prisoner put i^ 
on himself He first asked me to put it on for \o^ 
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He put it on in another room, and then went into 
Eliza Chastney's. This was the time he put the 
doak on. It was the cloak that has heen produced 
by Mr. Pinson. 

Cross-examined — I first went to Potash on 
Friday, Ist December. I had not been there 
before that time. I did not hear what evidence 
Watson gaye on the night of the murder. I was 
at the Hall about three in the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, the day after the murder. I came from 
Loddon. I left the Hall when I took you to 
Wymondham. I saw Watson at the Hall, but I 
bad no conversation with him about the man 
he saw in the passage. I saw Emily Sandford 
diere between five and six o'clock. ] did not say 
anything to her. About an hour after she com- 
bined of being cold, and 1 went and told Read to 
take her some tea. I had no further conversation 
with her. No one came into the room while 1 was 
tiiere, and I saw no one else speak to her that day. 
It was about twelve o'clock when we got back to 
the Bridewell that day. I got to Potash about 
twelve o'clock on the Friday morning. Witherford 
and Andrews were with me. Emily Sandford was 
in the parlour when I got there. I saw Oakley in 
Ihe entrance hall, and there were several policemen 
about the premises. Joseph Howes was with Oakley 
in the passage. I was at the Bridewell when Emily 
Sandford was examined on the Thursday. I don't 
know who drove her there. I heard part of the exa- 
mination. Andrews and Witherford went into the 
Vvlour with me when we arrived at Potash on the 
Friday. Shortly after we arrived, Mr. Waugh came. 
The first thing passed was my asking her if she had 
•poken the truth the day before. She burst into 
tears, and said " No." I then sat down and wrote 
J statement received from her. That statement is 
in the possession, I believe, of Mr. Cann. I after- 
wards gave it to him. That paper was in the room 
|be evening next during the examination, and 1 be- 
^jeve in the hands of Mr. Cann. She did not sign 
J^e statement I did not make an arrangement with 
Jer as to the time she was to go to the Bridewell. 
* did not know then. I sent the statement to Mr. 
Cann about three o'clock. I gave it to Col. Oakes 
jhortly after two o'clock, when he came to Potash. 
Jhad not quite finished the statement then. When 
Wr. Waugh came I had been with her about three 
quarters of an hour, and I finished after Mr. Waugh 
«ft. Colonel Oakes knew that Mr. Waugh had 
^en. I had a message sent to me that Miss 
'andford was to be at Wymondham at six o'clock. 
I left Potash about four o'clock, and the next place 
It which I saw Sandford, was the King's Head, 
Wymondham. 1 afterwards saw her at the Bride- 
<^ell, between six and seven in the same evening. 
t am not certain who drove her up, but I believe it 
^as Savory. I should think she was two hours in 
he room at the examination. Mr. Cann examined 
»er. Mr. John Cann was also present. The Hon. Mr. 
iVilson was not there, nor any other Magistrate besides 
^r. Cann. I believe the elder Mr. Cann took down 
he depositions. Mr. Cann had the paper in his 
Possession that I had written. There was con- 
iderably more written than I had taken in the 
Homing. I don't think Miss Sandfo]:d signed the 
tatement I will not swear she did not. 1 was 
lot in the room when she left I heard her 
^y something respecting the secret closet and 
>apers. 
His Lordship cautioned the Prisoner that he had 



no right to ask the Witness what another witness 
had said. 

Cross-xamination continued — Emily Sandford was 
not on oath. Mr. Cann never said anything to her 
about not being on oath. She was not sworn. 

His Lordship again told the Prisoner he had no 
right to ask this question, and that nine- tenths of 
his questions were irregular. 

When at Potash in the morning, I went into your 
bed-room. Oakley had the keys and went with me. 
I went into the bed-room of Miss Sandford. I left 
Oakley at Potash. I saw several papers lying on 
the table of the keeping room. I believe Howes was 
looking at them. 1 was at Potash on the Saturday 
morning. Mr. Cann, the Magistrate, Mr. John 
Cann, Witherford, Andrews, and myself were there. 
Mr. Cann and Mr. John Cann were there before. 
Mr. Cann was outside and Mr. John Cann in the 
parlour. No other police were in the room be- 
sides myself and Witherford. I knew that we went 
to Potash to search the closet In a very short 
time Mr. Cann came in. I don't recollect that any 
papers were lying on the table. We proceeded to 
search the closet immediately. Oakley brought the 
carpet bag with papers to the door of the parlour. 
I don't know if the bag was locked or not Mr. 
Cann took out the papers. The closet door was 
opened at eight o'clock in the morning. Miss Sand- 
ford did not make any observation when the papers 
were brought in. The closet was undone as soon 
as I got in. The first thing I saw taken from under 
the board Was a cash box. I did not see the cash 
box opened. Some keys were tried to open the 
box. I think the keys were brought by Mr. John 
Cann. The papers were taken out of the hole im- 
mediately after the cash box, and they were laid on 
th6 parlour table. Miss Sandford, I think, saw none 
of the papers. The Mr. Canns were present half 
^ hour. When they left they took the box away 
with them. The elder Mr. Cann was in the room 
only a short period. I do not know what papers 
Mr. Cann took away, or if any. I saw the cash box 
taken out of the hole. 

Prisoner — Who found the hole ? Witherford got 
a fork and poked about on the floor, and then the 
floor came up. 

Was Mr. Cann there ? Well, he was somewhere 
about 

Did Mr. Cann say anything about these papers f 
He did not 

How long were the Messrs. Canns in the house ? 
Not more than half an hour. Miss Sandford did 
not make any remark about the cash box, the 
keys, or the papers ? I do not think the whole 
finding of the papers and the proceedings upon 
them, occupied more than half an hour. The 
breakfast things were brought in before the cash 
box was taken out of the room. The first time I 
saw the cash box after this, was after you were at 
the Castle. The papers taken out of the closet were 
many of them old papers, old receipt books, &c. 
Mr. Cann stood by. There were books taken out 
like copy books, with marble covers. No observation 
was made by Mr. Cann on them. There were different 
sized books taken out Miss Sandford went with 
me to Wymondham Bridewell — nobody with us. 

[Samuel Savory was here called. The Prisoner 
said he should like Witherford, another policeman 
to be examined at once, but the. proceedings con- 
tinued with the eaxmination of Savory.] 
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tne aay of tne murdei.I.saw the Prisoner between 
JfTfjMmft!«l«AAieF3J»opdfcaW hodpt. He was 

?fri.W r9«rti. lmd,^^g^tow«^rd^ Wymoiuaiam. I 

^W,iTO#^^^v« cr'clQcfe andit w«g getting dark. 

The Pt^«9^i|9>:rl J^qow nothing ol this person; 

what is his i^Uf^f . 

Samuel Savory cross-examined by the Prisoner— 
JihfT^ jt>?^6WQri>.befon» at Mr. Cami's office. It 
jJ{}^iW^e\^M^}9^ more. I was oidered to go to Mr. 
^fi^^o£^q% by, order of my sister. This was the 
ffcfk, t^e I si^w }tT. Capn, The first thing he asked 

n^,^a/|^^w]^$j|;ij[ s^w you. I told him at five o'clock. 

ifcflf?oy®H^.°"^ ^W °^ *^* murder. You were 
walking towards Wymondham. After I had gone 

$9nM^'99t^^'^h I went to Wymondham. I did 

JpSj^e^i^jM^l^. 

Ke-examined by Sergeant Byle»— I had told my 
sister I h^fjBc^ihe Prisoner, and then I went to 
Mr. Cannes. 



ra 
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til; ii'" v.. 3:. . ' ■ " ' 

y-B^S^v^^l Am a sheriff*8 officer. I was in 
^~ employed by the late Mr. Jermy to distress, 
•bulj^;t,fi<(d, ]the napera. I remember distraining 
at Totash farm in October, 1847. 1 remember Pri- 
^per jE^kix^n^ yirhat I was going to do. He told 
me' he woiua^t^ drrd if he would not do ior Mr. 
^etjsj^ j^ijd Sf r. Clarke die first opportunity. 

t^ross-exan^ned by Prisoner — How many days 

^4jid,J c^UI a^.yovr's before the 18th, to tell you I 

\%^d, |nbj4 the ^oney ? That was on the 16Ui. I 

ii[^%,y>, Mr*. Jermy, who said the money was not 

paid, and wished me to go and see Mr. Clarke. I 

3)|s ]m4^ on. the ^8th. I mentioned your threat at 
. J'^^^f^*' ^ morning after the murder. A man 
'named King was present I did not see King sFter 
Y^.exflA^iuUion m the evening, and have not seen 
nun since. I don't know who were the policemen 
that called with King at Norwich. They told me 
what )ia4 ti^ppened, and I told them what I have 
■tated. 

Piisoner to the Judge — I must have the deposi- 
idon read ffvtx» Jaoy Lord. It is most important to 
me that I ha^ve the deposition read over. 

Judge-r-Do you wish the whole of it to be read. 
...JWlone^Tryes, if you please. 
. ;^The deposition of witness was then read. 
V, .^Prispner-rHe l^as said i threatened to shoot Mr. 
Jermy. I shall call evidence. 
>...^l|^,J3idgie-^He has not said that. 
' Prisoner — Have vou not since recoUected 



, EicHARp iUUo--rI waaldlely hm^ kfe l»i 
Thamet^iteieet I was acqniki&ted.iMtfaiiolifai 
J receiTed a letter; from IUi8baV6tttiftfiitoer% 
He was inttodnced to me by Jermgr ^ahd 
about Man^" I848i .^ There!: weie^nrar ?p«pc 
dttced by Priscoiflv Ttlative |ta>ai «laim 'Wf 
BtanfieldHaUproper^i- There ivensomefii 
Lamer's that I hu(d abo«t fttBBfid4 pi»paity^ 
inquired of me if a aoHeitor had taken Lamci 
in hand, and if it were goings MhV I aoc*^ 
the Prisoner about that tiine "to a Mr. ^ 
solicitor, in London^ fioioe papers ef 3m 
then in the hands of Wh Waugh, were 4aki 
him, and put. into . the hands- ofi a Mvi- 1 
anodier soucitor. That was about Marohii 
were subsequently put intn the hands af<3 
solicitor, named flower, by direotion, I bal 
Larner. Rush said he thought Flower :i 
honest lawyer, and would oaxry on the oa 
received the letter now shown <to me^ dm 
May, 1848, from Mc Rush. It came by pc 
is in Rush's hanch The letter was addressei 
Read, Esq. Bell«yard, Thames Street, dat^ 
coin, May 2ttd, 1848. [A Beoeod letter. im 

Eut in firom Rush to witness, dated from P« 
am, stating that he had found anothat lawy 
I saw Rush at my place in . Thamcte, 
between one and two, and after that! web 
evening of the same drd of October,.: awl « 
the prisoner at No. 2, Milne-street; Thar 
Thomas Jermy and John Lames, wlio cams 
|[0t there. Smily Sandford was. there whehi 
in, she left the room and eftM^alnla was 
out and went away. There was an agi 
ready prepared on the table, and it wk 
over first by myself aloud. After Aalagi 
was read, Rush said that was his plan, anH 
wards signed it The signature to the pa] 
shewn me is mine. He (Rush) said that' 
plan, and the only plan on which he wouldi] 
claimant any assistance whatever. Thorala 
hesitoted signing the paper till he had ap^ 
me. I told him I thought it was reasondb 
then signed it, and then Lamer. I signed 
they hi^ signed it. £mily Sandford wasx 
to witness the signing of the papers, botiti 
remember if she signed it Rush said thai 
Sandford would find any means they waii 
don't remember what he called her. I rtao 
said, " that lady." She was present at -d 
that was said. He did not say anytlHt 
except about the Felmingham farm. ■ Hei 
should require Jermy and Larner to g 
the next day about the Felnnngham !| 



you not since recoUected any 
..Qjt^ef perspn .that. came into the room besides your 
'fneiid; X^nf ^ ' i"^^ ^^ Judge.) The evidence is, 

that he has mentioned this threat and conversation l and that he would defray all the expense 
j^t iUtlab^gh. I suit that might occur in reference to li 

'The Judgf — I did not know iie mentioned it at mingham property. He said that be iem 



^,4(de^urgh. 

^, Sergeant Byles-r-^is dciposition says, I mentioned 
,4t ^h« in9rni)fg nftar at AtUeburgh. 

Witness to the Prisoner-ri do not know if the 
poli^eipan w^^fit , fy/i door, when 1 came in. King 
\,jficA,A% tihjf.:(V>pr. wh\en I came to be examined 
^js^oul4y4hiiik;, i|^ .was an. hour before 1 came into 
^ft^fi9P^»».^b*l.!I.#aw,King. , 

,,{.Kq^R|r A|4^i:iN-^.am-a bailiff, living in Nor- 
',i|^h.,,;ift,Wi*afil»#»«. 1848, I was employed to 
am^jP^^Eifiar at Felmingham. 

>tg»W!WliJPyl«^^ 13tJi of Octo- 



property. He said that either one or hot] 
leases expired on the 11th October, and. I 
put the claimants in quiet possession, h 
nothing about the late Mr. Jermy, d I 
Hail, except that he expected to be served 
ejectment on the 12th of October. Rush 
should want Thomas Jermy down into Nori 
would pay his expenses. Jermy refused to 
out Larner., Rush was quite agreeable 
Larner to go if he paid .his expenses, and 
to piw Lamer's expenses; we parted, an 
and Lamer were to go the next day, the 
want down on the 10th October to Potash 
him at the terminus at Wymondham, 'and 
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lAthi ^ami i /L iti&«»ti te«» Jektny there. I 
d?idfohighamtooB4)ierU«dr df Oetober^ Rttrfi 
fne'tfaeite; u WhciiiIy|rot to Belmlngham,- 1 «iw 
il^erngr'abdvLanieiv'Det at Rush's farm- 
vpkrthmitAmu^ LwH^prei«Ki^a»3hrisoi)ier 
pK ^agiieemeDtj fio«i^:firodiicedi and Jenny 
fpBl£t signevl it.'iiDuniig>ite'tiiEie } was hi 
;^:i;aqooEpjpluiifced Rush to Mr.^lsaac Jenny's 
iveifwcnt^ Sdisingliiam. White I was at 
Skam, Prisonear-prodirced in my presence the 
f'JBi lidtiee, which I copied. The one now 
efl is tfa«:OQpy i teade. It was signed by 
> iJennyv abd^thfe st^acturea are mine and 
do^^iot kno9^ if it wias served. Rush had 
idn-.df h ( the indorsement on the back, 
toher l?2th, 1848> and October 23rd, gave 
ai: cbpy of this notice,'' signed '* James 
h/* • Afterwards I went to London, at 
plao^ Rush- ohHed ^n me on Saturday, 
Ai October. I went with him to Mr. 
, the printer, I did not hear Rush give any 
m to him- lor the printing of the notices. 
[ went to the printer's, during the time that 
vent to inquire if the notices were printed, to 
t of my recoBection he gave me a sovereigrn, 
id, " Do yon pay for them." I received no 
, but I paid the sovereign, and the Prisoner 
d the printer to send them to Norwich. The 
n did not tm that occasion shew me a draft 
notibe that Was to be printed. 
s*-exaniined — ^Th^ papers were taken from 
iison in conscifueniGe of his delay. I do not 
ar that Mr. Waugh was getting slowly on with 
liness; I had nothing to do with Mr. Waugh, 
believed it was by Lamer' s direction tiie 
were taken from him. The papers were taken 
Wilson on my recommendation. It was in 
when they were transferred, and I expressed 
dissatisfied with the slow manner in which 
liness was proceeded with. Mr. Wilson got 
nriy with the business, and I recommended 
Id be taken to Mr. Flower. When we met 
ie*street, you told me that Mr. Jermy should 
an action of ejectment against the rightful 
I, and' you woidd defend the action and pay 
•ensea It was Mr. Flower's advice that a 
>uki be filed, and you recommended that it 
be brought to trial at Assize, and I th ught 
B best plan. Emily Sandford was in the next 
rhen you told her to come in. I recollect 
'homas Jermy was very reluctant to sign 
it agreement, and also the agreement relating 
Imingham. You told me that the rents 
•ned were those which your £ather and yourself 
lid for the farm to &e late Mr. Preston, 
were the only agreements mentioned. I do 
member who was at Potash when I came 
m the 10th. I came in with you, and it was 
len we arrived. Your son was at Norwich, 
lere was only a boy or two and the servant 
We brealdasted in the parlour next mom- 
[ never heard you express any ill will against 
Tmy,-! excepting on this law business, i saw 
: and Jenny in London on the ISth. 

N Larner was called, but Mr. Evans said 
t the Counsel for the prosecution nor the 
er had any questions to ask him. 



»iCA8 Jermy examined by Seijeant Byl 
ML-nritel. No, fiiirt • :^ i-.- i ' ^ : 
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' PriMRer (laughin^rliflf;^ n^MUgH^-fML VSM 

TM0 witnesir K&WBi^i^hbik ^M»^±^Vii 

;Rush^ bad bciekr dday^d, w^ Msif brbu^t^Ta 

'Vhe Prisonep^Nowj Mr. - How^;- it^fi^fi 

The Judge-^He IMW bc«ti «t?^lfi6fb#^. ^ ; 

I should wish him to be sworn ag^tiltt.- -'* '"' 

Judg©--8wear him, theto. " V ' " » 'iidin^ 

Prisonei^Now, reeolleet, I hate ili faiif £(y bftiitte 

children. Rec<dleot you are db your ^tj^j^af^^ ' ' 

trial is one of life and death to mey "Mjmft^ 

is in Grod, and as his eye is on yoii, tts- yoU^'i^^^ _ 

walk out of this Court in health, sped: tHii^§u^ 

Where are you sUying in Norwil;h ? ' At'di$-!BeU 

Inn. • ' ---^ ■■v^.jnrjp/// 

How often have you had thisbudnesiB^Mkeiifxm^ 
in writing ? Never but once, and fhit^ Hnfe^^WySft 
the last fortnight • . r, • 

Where was it done ? At my owki houses * ^ ^ ^'YJ 

Who took it down ? Mr. Cann. - '■'■-^^ '^^^ 

Have you ever vnritten any letters on this busi- 
ness? Yes, to Mr: Cann, and i haye'^re^^^d 
letters in reply. Two I believe. > > ; j^ 

How much are you to have for yotar ey^iM^ 
I do not understand the questioit. ' " ' '^'' -'^Jfi 

Have you told anybody, or haVe^yo^'^had'^^^ 
conversation about coming down hiftre? v "*^ 

Never in reference to money, 4>ut = ^ have ii^'^ib 
many people I was coming down here. - ' ^^ 

What money have you had ? I have hud a,^^- 
vereign to pay my fare by the railway. ^Whteii'lIRi 
you arrive ? On Monday night by the hiUi^|^i^t 
two o'clock train. ' ' ' ^'' *'^ 

Where were you residing when you «a:|J,;M!r. 
Cann ? In Marlborough stre^, Greenwich^ m me 
county of Kent '[■\''^" 

How long have you Kved there ? Sevend yem^ 
seven yean. *^*': 

Are you a married or a single than ? Kot;4 tUfi- 
ried man Mr. Rush, I am not one^nd^tWMrtj^.' ' **' 

Can you give any references to your resf^cti'' 
bility. Yes, I can, many. 

[Here the witness named several pe^ions^ tr^t 
protested against being asked such questionifT/'-' 

Have you been tried in any Court ? Nevcr.;^ 

Whose employment are you in now f ;Nt)t!^ny 
employment — ^my last employment was with/Jilr. 
Reuben Simpson, 4d, Bedford Row, London, ioU- 
citor. I managed his business for fainli. , 'V 

Is this the gentleman who is- connected with 
Mr. Brockford ? No. " r. 

Have you ever been accused of receiviiigi xacnUt^ 
from him, and not accounting for it? No,ii^^.J^ 

Never by any person ? Nfever. ' '' ' ; 

Do you know anything about an indi^tni^^of 
an Elizabeth Kingett, ftor peijury f Yes, ' , 

[Although the Judge told the lyitpeiftr-he'^eed 
not state particulars, yet Ife named sonfe'tUiim- 
portant maUers relative t6 an indiotm^t fc^^)^. 
jury which was not sncbessfid.} ' • " • ■- '; 

Do you know Mr.' Charles Matthew^? T^iJi'^'I 

Have you not been •charged by hhff iK^tl^'ft|Mfig 
orders for admission to a theatre?- Nov'T^U 
explain that A friend of niine, a'medio^iiM(M{t, 
proposed to me that a Mr. Morgan ^should be^ent 
to a theatre, to take some ladies tliere.'^ ^jihFfaflS the 
the order for his admission toiW^lLy^UM in* si 
and the consequence was,^ he wtMr'd'naffi^'Bl 
door-ketfp^ ^ Mr^ MaMI^ntk i«^iafiM^!!^;'«Hiole 
affair came out of a joke, and so it vrai^t^ic^Mi 
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before Mr. Jardine, and an account was published 
in- the public papers. 

Why were you discharged by Mr. Simpson? 
Ther^ was no discharge ; we parted by mutual agree- 
ment He had not sufficient business to employ 
me, aiid I had other business to attend to, and 
therefore we separated. 

When did you leave Mr. Waughf In January, 
1848. 

Have you erer performed the part of a counsel at 
a Jxidge and Jury club in London? No, I have 
occasionally attended such places, and I once put 
on a wig and gown. 

Did jrou ever have any other name than Frederick 
William Howe? No. 

Do you know anything about a Mr. Abraham 
Leistrow ? I never went bv that name. A firiend 
of mine got me to print cards with this name upon 
them, but I never used them. 

Is it a fortnight since you saw Mr. Cann in Lon- 
dod ? I can't say. I dare say it is. 

To whom did you write about your evidence ? To 
the Mayor of Norwich. 

Did you state the evidence you had to offer? I 
did in the letter. I also statea you had made use 
of threats to Mr. Jermy. 

[The witness then related he had come down by 
rail — that he was informed when to come, and 
repeated he had only received one sovereign for his 
expenses. Nor had he ever asked for any money, 
diough he had been advised to know whether he 
was to have sufficient money for his expenses by 
Mr. 'Simpson.] 

Have you ever said you would see my solicitor, 
and go to the party who would pay you best? 
Never. 

Were you ever indicted for peijury at the Old 
Bailey ? Never. 

Do you recollect the day of the month when you 
saw me at Mr. Waugh's ? No ; but it will be seen 
in the call book, which is dated, and the name of 
the clerk who sees the client is put against the 
cUenf « name. *^ 

What was the name of the fighting man you 
spoke of? Samuel Simmohds. 

VTbat wine do you say I was drinking ? Claret 

Was any body present when you say I used the 
conversation and threats to whicn you have sworn ? 
Yes, a few, two or three hundred persons — a girl 
and Simmonds stood by the door. 

What time of the day was it ? About two o'clock 
in the morning, on the 13th December, 1S47. 

[The prisoner here asked to look at his pocket- 
book for reference, and it was handed to him.] 

How long was I at this place ? I can't say how 
long you were there, but a very long time. I did 
not get there till after twelve of the 12th inst I 
think you left about four in the morning before J 
left. You left the rbom in company with some girl. 
Mr. Jessup, behind the bar, and Dean the waiter, 
were present You were sitting on a table ; some 
were &ncing, others promenading, and some were 
on a gallery. I don't remember any other person 
that I can identify as present You were sitting on 
the edge of the table. I think it extremely probable 
that Simmonds must have heard the conversation, 
as he was standing next the door. 

What did jou leave Mr. Waugh for? For 
breaking a window. 

Wias thett^ any serious charge made against you 
then ? Not anv. 



You had no other reason assigned for leaving Jbu^. 
for breaking windows ? Not any ; it was foir throw- 
ing stones at one of the lamp windows*. .{ 

Robert Leman, senior, examlnod by 1^. ^vsi|if^ 
— I am clerk in the Norwich Fire Office. J fcMgfu 
the signature of the late Mr. Jirmj, and b^m 
the signature attached to a notice, directed ^ojf^ 
assignees of James B. Rush, in May, 1.84.8, ctfa^^ 
on them to pay £8000 lent on the Potash finrm^ QOir^ 
produced, is in his hand writing. \ ( 




James Calver — I am a solicitor rtb , .,^ ,. 
My father's name was Daniel Calver, and he waf .f j 
solicitor at KenninghalL I knew Mr. Margets^ 
solicitor, of Bungay. I believe the signatum 0(Q[,j 
shewn me, to be those of my tlEither and Afar. Ha^ 
getson respectively. , 

Mr. Robert Tunali^t, surgten, being caU^ 
stated that he was in attendance on Mrsi. Saalft iniii 
that she was not able to be brought into Court 



nil 



The Prisoner desired that Mrs. Jetmy's depositicii 
should be read. .., 

The Judge— If the Prisoner had thipugSit Jt 
important to have Mrs. Jerm^ji ^p^rsooal evid^iio^'j 
he should have had the trial put ofil; jB\lt'lMii^< 
deposition probably might be. read if itbe jStOT^ 
that not only she cannot attend, but yrobabljr.iiercp 
will be able. ' " '. -^ 

Prisoner— By the 11 and 12 Vic, c. f2, jlH fff 
deposition can be put in. The (iq[K^non ww 
regularly taken and sworn to, and I yfa% aifJifineA Uq 
put some questions to her ; but she wjas ip. Hb,.f 
could not put many, still I cross-eiLamip^'hipjrjPQ) 

Counsel objected, that as it had not1>eeb p)i||^ 
by the prosecution, Prisoner could not haVei ^p, '" 

The Judge — ^The objection here is sun to 4>nif|^ 
the Prisoner applies to have put in, and.if jtbe" 
objected to by the prosecution, you (Prifibner|J|| 
read it as part of your evidence. 




John Alborouoh — I was* clerk to ^e ^U 1 
James Taylor Margetson, who was a soUc^' 
Bungay, but is now dead. I am well ac^u^nj 
with his hand writing, and believe die *il— -"-^ 
now shewn to roe purporting to be !h I 
writing, are his. 

The Judge to Prisoner — You had better c 
your solicitor, if it be expedient to read Mr& J'l 
deposition. ^ , - •M'k 

Prisoner — I shall take my own opinion upoii ISu 
my Lord. 

Sergeant Byles — I shall put in three leases^ 
Isaac Jermy to J. B. Rush and 6thers. ' (Hte 
lands at Felmingham, dated March 16, 18S9, 
£120 a year to your father. One of a fknu-boi 
from Isaac Jermy, dated 11th October, 1837, £t 
to Prisoner and his father ; and a third lease, 
October 11th, 1845, at a com rent ^j, 

Prisoner — That is the thing I called attention ifijy, 
but your Lordship would not hear me. ' :• 

Judge — That is because it was not the pro^,.^ 
time. I will consider these now put in as read.. ... 

Mr. Frank Austin examined by Sergeant Bfuf^ 
I am an officer of the Court of Bankruptcy, in J^]i^^| 
don. I produce a fiat against Prisotier, Whi^ wm^ 
enrolled 8th May^ 1848, the day on which" If '1« 




I once saw the. late Mr. Jerniy. He was 
don the'liat, but i>6t in ncidng. 
exam i tied— Where are the documenlg kept! 
an affidavit my mother made— an affidavit 
I ,^e Diymolher'B, Bent up by Mr. Wilkin- 
norA Wal$tifm7 There la such a docu- 
J^e nothei madp an affidavit of debt foi 



— That U not evidence. 

'llowing, documents were Iben put in : — 

<r tn kuBh ftum Mr. Read, dated April ZS, 

er ttom the same, without dale or addiesa, 

h w*s withdrawn. 

d letter tVom the same to Rueh. 

KuiDenta prepared in Norwich. 

freemen I signed in London. 

n dated October 10, 1818, and another of 
date, signed by Jermy and Ruah, and a 

ed the same day, signed by T. Jenny, &c 

!r dated 21at November, 184S. 
addregsed by Itead to Rueh, mth copy of 
been done in relation to the law auit. 

of nodce, signed by J- B. Rush, dated 

lam, 23rd October, 1S48, addiewed to J. 

id others. 

:r notice from Stub, dated October 26, 184S. 

er — Is it said who that nodce waa served 

leric of Arraigns — No. 

y of the last-named notice, but ugned 

1848, with no date of the day. 

er — There are other letters which I want 

ead, if I can make use of them, my Lord. 

lake uw of one letter and not of another it 

my prejudice. 

idge— You can put them in. It is a nice 

of eridence, but I have no doubt the 
or the prosecution will admit them without 
. (To Counsel}— I think he is entitled to 
m if be thinks it necessary to his case, 
ise for the Prosecution was now closed. 
er — I trust my Lord, you will not call on 
is iate hour, to commence my Defence. 
jdge — Do you not think yourself able to 

risoner — No, niy Lord, not at this late hour 

udge — Then I certainly shall not call on 

er — Several witnesses whom I was in- 
'onld be examined, I find, have not been 
There is for instance, Solomon Savory, 
ergeant Byles — 1 do not propose to call 



udge — The Learned Counsel in his opening 
to a pamphlet reflecting upon the late Mr. 
lUt he has not read the whole of it, 
"risoner — 1 have no wish, my Lord, that he 
BO, but I should like to bava the oppt 
: referring to it in my address, 
ludge — You can do so. Only put of the 
rt baa been read, but it ought to be consider- 
^ou are at liberty to refer to any part you 



The Judge — That is the usual eoumiaiid of 

ourse, if they have been put in, you Em tetefta 
lem. To what dooumenta do you allude I i. 
The Frisonei^To the letters on page li«£ tha 



but you can refer to them if you llunk 

■oper. 

Prisoner — My Lord, I have nveu them notice t» 
produce these documents, and I now ask you wh«n 
■' the proper time fbf me to call on them to do so^ 

The Judge— Whenever you give evidence re- 
specting any document you can call upon ^em to 
produce it, and if they cannot do so, you can Ibtn 
give secondary eridence of its contents. What (([■' 
the documents which they have not producsd 1 ,'. 

The Prisoner^Thej are dated respectivelj )B|lt, 
and 26th April, 1848, and are addressed tp th« hie:. 
Mr. Jermy. . . , , . i .f, . ,:, 

Mr. Seraeant Byles--The Frisonei can read thefi 
as part of his case when he comes tn thent . i h. !> 

The Prisoner — I do not wish to occiuy the ,Xin|B 
of the Court by having them read, if 1 ain.peivl. 
mitted to refer to them. , ] 

Mr. Sergeant Byles-'You can tell us ta-mwnrti 

aming whatyou want, and then the^esD be piti-; 

Prisoner — Thank you. 

The Judge — And, Prisoner, I wish to informj'Q^ - 
that all the witnesses will be allowed to remain in 



the Court adjourned till nine o'clock the next 
oming, when Rush commenced his defanca. 
TUESDAY. 

The Court opened at the anal hour. 

Thia being the day when the Prisoner waa tp 
make his defence, the public interest which had 
somewhat declined, rose to a most unprecedented 
height. The Court was soon crowded, and the . 
galleries were filled with ladies. Under the idea of 
probable violence on the part of the Prisoner on 
condemnation, the iron qiikes behind the deck, and 
tbe arched iron work, also spiked, connecting tke 
dock with the gallery at the rear, were covered with 
lengths of timber. The appearance of tbe Court, 
*n other respects, also exhibited unusal pr^iaratiou 
md precaution, and an indescribable hind of ex- 



the Deputy Under-Sheriff, got ir 
and observed, that as he was conducting the Jury to 
their quarters, the Maid's Head, on the previous 
night, a man in the street called out from th^ crowd. 
He heard that he mentioned tbe name of Rush, 
He then had bim taken into cualody. On iiujuinu 
he found the man had said lie hoped tbe Jury •foul^i 
be mercifiil to Rush. . . ; ,. 

The man, whose name did not transpbe, waf .. 
brought before his Lordship, and said het)a4 l^^ci) 
taking some ale, and be had no wish to say .or da^.. 
anythiiw wrong. 

The Judge said, he had plared himself in a very,,,, 
awkward situation, but would take no further noticf,.,!. 
of his conduct, as he had fXfircsserj cojilrjiion. ,,r . 

The Prisoner aaked^ihe JuiJgi: if he miglii be aw 
lowed to ask a few questions of the wimess F. W, ,.,, 
Howe again: tbejr would be but few. Uig Lorrft; 
ship assented. ..^^ .r./ ■-,-„-, 
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Howe was then re- called, and stated — In December 
last I went to the Wheat Sheaf. I met a Mr. Dunrant 
there, but I doi)*t recollect Hyde. I mentioned the 
Stanfield Hall murders there and to Dorrant and 
others, and that I had written to the Mayor of Nor- 
wich about them. I said I knew Rush, that he was a 
Jolly good fellow, and I had often had a spree with 
him. I did not s^ my object was to get money to 
■ee my firiends in Norwich — iS20 from one side and 
£10 from the other. I know nobody in Norwich 

THE DEFENCE. 

The Prisoner, in a very low voice, and evidently 
suffering from much anxiety, then commenced his 
Defence. His narrative was at first clear, but soon 
became involved, and at length the meaning of his 
observations were frequently lost He said — My 
Lord and Gentlemen oi the Jury, I am now about 
to place before you my Defence on one of the most 
■wral and important criminal charges ever brought 
■gainst any person in this country, and while I 
occupy myself in doing so, I most earnestly beg of 
you to assist me by your attention and support 
under so awfiil a responsibility — and I trust you 
will find I have so prepared my defence in acordance 
with truthfulness that I shall satisfy you, and that 
God may so be my Counsel as to lead me to con- 
vince you, gentlemen, of my perfect innocence of 
this homd charge — a charge brought against me in 
die most unjust manner. And before I go further 
I wish to say I am quite aware of the consequence 
of admitting what I have done in the observations I 
made to tbe chief witness against me, and what 
was lm>ught out in her cross-examination, as 
indeed not only her's but those of other wit- 
nesses. I admit that I have done myseli grievous 
injury by departing from the truth myself, and 
also i have done wrong in allowing her to de- 
part frt>m the truth in pving her evidence at 
first, and therefore I made up my mind to abide 
by the consequences of adhoing to the trudi in 
the time to come, and I wish her to do so. This 
was my especial desire in my cross-examination of 
that person. I tried to elicit the truth. [He 
then proceeded.] He had been advised by his 
solicitar not to allow any one point, but such 
as had been proved. As a knowledge of what 
had happened at Stanfield Hall, regarding that 
he had nothing to conceal, his only wish being that 
they should be made acquainted with all the circum- 
stances: for, of the crime itself he was free. On the 
18th of February, he had written a letter to his 
solicitor, acquaintii^ him of what he knew of the 
circumstances, and that frt>m the terms on which 
be had been living with Mr. Jenny for the last 18 
months, he was sure die suspicion would fdl on him. 
He had also told his solicitor the means he had 
taken to avoid suspicion. And here he meant to 
ask the indulgence of his Lordship in the detail of 
all the circumstances, for the evidence had been so 
changed and altered, that though he wished to refer 
to it as he went onward, yet he could not do so 
readily. He wished also to state that he had not 
had proper facilides given him for the preparation 
of his defence. Here the Prisoner explained that 
die reguladons made by the Magistrates, that no 
commufricadon could be allowed between himself 
and solicitar in the Castle without the governor bemg 
present, had prevented that fkve expr«nion of his 
desire so material for the purposes of jusdce. He 
also stated that he had written to Sir Geofge Grey 




on the subject, and to obtaiii the . 
of communieadon, but dbe only reply had httA 
that the matter must remain in the haadf 9i 
the Magistrates. The Prisoner dao oomplalM 
of the exclusion of himself in tome inttanM^ iftal 
the reporters, frtmi die esanmatioii heSbrt iM 
Magistrates. He had alao to eoanUnn tfutt If iB 
rM;uladons to which he had alluded he taiid bet Mitf 
allowed to send a letter whieh he had wittttA i»i 
lawyer, and which contained die wliole ' of ditt flh^ 
cumstances connected with die ooeorrenoea, ad'iH 
which he based his defence. He woidd iM d 
once in reading that letter, diat it had been wmtei 
some time, ana from it he pr o poaed to tesd ifr 
tracts, but it gave the history of the affidr, and lb 
should give the facts to the Jury firtmi it A peMi 
known to him by the name of Joe, had ton lU 
before the 24th Februanr, that a lawyer wlAei M 
go down to Potash and speak to him about dd 
disputed claims at Stanfield HaU. Hia reply w^ 
diat the lawyer should not go to Potash, beoHM 
he (the Prisoner) would be suspected of fiivoariH 
the designs of others. The parties tnteodiiig Is p 
down to Potash dien said diey did not mtntU 
proceed there, and that they winied to speak fa tia 
on the road. This he refused to do, but agreeitt 
see the parties in the grarden. When these poMMI 
came down to Potash, he had gone ootto Bill 
them in the orchard. He <fid meet tfaem dMe^-Mi 
he had said at home he had gone oat ftr the jMi^ 
pose of looking after die poachers. Hesooniplvtti 
persons who had come down, and followed thettUl 
the fields, near the stacks. They then aaked '^ 
what he thought of the matter of their laljliiytf 
sesuon of Stanfield Hall, and he replied tfiat ft dA 
fiill of danger, if attempted wiA Tiblente W 
party to whom he talked was an attoMey Mk 
London, and replied he did not think die'UtdUk 
dangerous, and also that seven or eight peraootifi 
were with him thought alike on diet point, knd'Wfc 
the whole party would meet on die i^ ed"ttfl 
next night His reply to diis annoonceilieltt ffifcH 
that diey would repent if diey did so, at &AalimL 
done before. '* 

The Judge here observed, dut he wi4ied ^ll|- 
soner would raise his voice, for he coidd nMlorft 
observations. ■ : 1 1 

The Prisoner, after saying he was wea^ firam*. 
talking, but that he would endeavour to coinrty/ j 
ceeded to state that the conversation widi & p., 
continued by their saying they should have iMb* 
ceeded when diey made a prev i ous attempt t^ iflMUi 
possession, had they not been interrupted hf w 
military; and the lawyer observed, diat he Aoli 
not care if no violence waa used on the preeetft^iilb' 
sion, for that he could depend on aome'of tUli 
parties who were then present, and whb had Mi 
present on the previous time. It waa alflb iJMlH 
at this period, that Joseph or Joe, as he was tdki 
would be there, and die others would be tlmlr |l 
the morning The persons of whom he had Vlh 
speaking all the time, said it was getting netr w 
tune to meet, and that periiaps he (die MsMtt) 
would show them the wvf. Joseph dien spoke if 
and said no necessity eziated for this, as he bMV 
the way himseIC 

The Ju^^^e— I don't understand thia. ' "What % 
was this ? ' > 

The Prisoner— This waa on the Fridi^. IhaWk 
then moved on and he fdlowed diem on dM^tHf 
to the hall from Stanfield. He went t» AmMm 
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S4)Mf^¥Mi'it/94-^'^<'>^<HU^ but he did not hear 
(|t%n^d^L< .H^ei.beiu^d-m £iict no more of them 
teqiHHWi' ^Q^.Tetfxmed .to Potash} where Joe asked 
N^ff^vl^-i'^^^ b^ aUowed to come to Potash, and 
i%$im. |i4<*>>SWC> ^ ^^ .farm would be allowed 
taf|g^>i0pd v^ei. .ithJo party on the next occasion. 
M ^!f^^iwff4 'tA^bV AiHi said, it ought not to he 
flljggbf^fi[^ mT/Of-P^ if he interfered in that 
m^ toflW4^. ce^pfaia^ get himself into trouble 
Ih^ jb^i^.^s^id, thi^t if he would not aid the 
H^rtlhstl^^ -wf>uld make up their minds, either 
It MBCff^ withi ^he .busineBS that evening or the 
gqjt^jpnniiptj that there would be seventy or 
1 ,penoii«^ in the morning, and not half 
ibbut) that had taken place before. He 
to 4o as -he thought b^t, and asked what 
IK done -•n. the Friday evening, and he 
Jlipft the^ party went there, but they found 
!, walking about the lawn, and being fearful of 
;diAcof1Bred, duey could not make up their 
,f apd went away. He (the Prisoner) then 
[(t|^^ party they would find out the error they 
jn^iJiM ijrhen too late. They told him also that 
jiyi went again the next evening they would tell 
,.bvU,he decliiiad to hear them, and replied he 
'^V not be at home^ and if be wanted to hear 
^^ j»g, about the.matter he should have an op- 

»'""'a^i^., the next morning. He thought a great 
<^|^|9yt,-,tln whole matter, though he did not 
IL^ything,, serious would take place. He 
aw] dien'.left Potash a little after eight 
. H^ then continued — 

s-,night of the murder, and did not go out 
^ij^ iiesrly half-past eight He left Potash, 
aip^.to the end othis lands. He thought he 
gq.^.thfi Ha]l, but going along he thought he 
jj^d^j^]^, ffQ near them. He thought they would 
^i^.itil^.the morning, when he walked round 
[..plantations — for Jenny's plantations ran 
iJlhfie* He waited by the Hall lands five 
ea,w He iek very ill. He distinctly heard the 
;,p£^.gunor pistol in the direct line of the 
^jhj^. heard two more, hut not so loud. He was 
: with amazement, for they had said that if 
^fU^,take,fixe arms, it would only be to intimi- 
^Mjsit, tha^ they would not use them. He then 
I the bell at the Hall ring violently, and he got 
^,,to> Potash as quick as he could, and went 
»mdit,the garden to the house. There was a small 
f'S^t he^hould read (in his hrief) before he had 
,, lie ^ould keep nothing back. It was very 
iApp];timt. Hie should read it before he had done, 
JlpttUt waa better left at present. 
i,[„r'3tbe (awyer as they called him — and he said him- 
that ha was one — appeared to be well dressed, 








I in no .way disguised He did not think he was. 
II 4^ had seen Joe pass Potash. He had also seen 
|.]ljun at Norwich several times. He had every 
ij^earance of being a porter, as he always had 
(parcels with him iu the street when he saw him. 
Then there was another man, a person they called 
Dick* whom he had seen with a basket of meat, 
,vicl sometimes leading a horse. He thought him 
V> be a helper in a stable. He had seen him once 
qr ^oe. It was always by the back of the Swan, 
at Norwich, either going from the Swan to St Giles', 
or from -St Giles' to the Swan, except once, when he 
saw Dick at a public-house. He never saw the lawyer 
)|Ut twice, and as he told the Jury, once he saw him 
^ l^otash, the other time he passed Potash farm and 
.atpppedand talked half an hour, and tried to persuade 

h 



him to let him through the Potash farm, to the HaH. 
He said that they were promised plenty of help then 
as well as the next day, if he (Prisoner) would let 
them go. He then told them he was decidedly agaiqst 
that course. Owing to having requested EmUy Sand- 
ford to state he was not out more than ten minuter 
he felt he had brought suspicion on himself. He. did 
not reflect as he ought to have done. They had not 
yet heard what he had said to her, but he hoped to 
shew them all what he had told her. He told bar 
the whole it, and left it to her to speak the truth dr 
not as she thought proper, but she had not done so. 
Her having been at the Hall the following day, and 
persuaded that he was the murderer, had led taaU* 
the f^sehoods she, as well as some other witnesaei^ 
had told. 

He would now call attention to the observations 
made by the Learned Counsel in the opening of hk 
case, and then proceed to remark that, when he^bad 
done, God Almighty would make it clearly appeiB^ 
to them that under all the circumstances of th^ 
case, the Learned Sergeant, to use the milde^ 
term, had been misled, and that for the sake <>f .^la 
dear little children the Jury would see the case ver^ 
difierent from what it had been represented. The 
Learned Sergeant, in opening the case, pointed 
out what the principal witnesses would .states 
also several things which they intended to bring 
forward against him to prove the case. Th? 
first mentioned was the pocket book, the history tS 
which was one of the most gross injustice. He 
then proceeded to notice the evidence of the witness 
Wm. Frederick Howe, but that his Lordship did not 
regard as of any consequence. But they would 
remember that the Learned Serffcant said it was 
most important evidence, and tnat Howe could 
prove Prisoner had used threats respecting Jermy. 
Notwithstanding what his Lordship now said, he 
insisted that that evidence was intended to have 
been most important, but what did tliey hear . of 
this man. He then noticed what had been given 
in evidence by that witness. In the first instance 
he wrote to the Mayor of Norwich, who sent a 
telegraphic message to him. What was the con- 
sequence ? He never heard a word of this man till 
the Learned Sergeant mentioned him, but God 
Almighty would protect him. He never had such a 
thought as Howe had uttered; but^ not knowiug 
Howe before, he could not get at who he was, 
though he was to prove such important things 
against him. The consequence was, he had, since 
he had heard of this witness received an immense 
quantity of letters, but his Lordship did not think 
that evidence material; but it would have been 
most material evidence against him if that ntaa had 
been an honest man. He had had letter vpon letter, 
from names he had never heard of before, about that 
man. Then, again, if Howe's evidence were not 
important how could Bacon's be more sa If 
Howes evidence was of no consequence^ how 
could Bacon's evidence be of consequence 2 Then 
came the pamphlet and letters. Now, he had 
no hesitation in saying he should abi^e by 
those letters, and would shew that between, him- 
self and Jermy there was no- animosity. Then, 
with regard to the hand-writing. Why. had they 
not, as they had promiMd, cidled Glasapoole to 
prove it ? Why, but because Glasspoole, who bad 
known him well, and was intimately acquaintod wi^ 
his handwriting, was too honest a man, and not -like 
that frizz]e*headed man whQ had .sworp to it 



Why.^GlBiqHnile wat ihewn fliote papas> but woukl 
nat'iweario thmn. 

Tile Judge— What papers ! 

PrioMier — The covers. Why vhb nut GlaHpoole 
brought fontard ? It waa but aeldom tliU White 
had bean emjili^ed, but Glawpoole had lived in hi* 
boUse for years, knew his tronsacrions, and seen 
bim wriU hundreds of letters. Why was he noc 
called J ]t WIS important that be should have 
been called. Ue knew the iraDiactioQa. He 
was the auctioneer. He was the agent who weal to 
Jermy. He knew that the things they battled for 
wcM iDDiiey conceniB, end that they never had any 
animosity. He would bave thewn all that. Then 
Ike Lmned Sei^eant had mentioned some letters. 
He did not lotow when was the proper time for 
Aemto be brought forward, but he hoped every 
iMter prodDued would be read. Ue called God (o 
vicoeaahe was innocent, and he would defy the 
Leaned Gentlemen, with all their eloquence, to 
bna^ analom against him that would bear. And 
if-be ware a week about it, be would prove hi* inno- 
MDcc. if l^d Almighty gave him atrenglh, and he 
^oped he would. God Almighty knew he had said 
he was innocent, and God Almighty knew be waa 
inBDcent if it was the lost word he had to say. Ue 
trmiU alio riiew Emily Sandford'a true character 
before he had done for all that-had been said, A 
neat deal bad been said about, and read from the 
Felmii^am leases. He held in his hand, a paper 
that be had applied for, a copy of notice of a valuer 
■' ' " ' 1 the covei 

■e the proper ti 

The Judge — If yoQ have remarks to mai 
Ihem, do it now. 

Prisoner — Well then, he had bardlj bad ti 



ap, and a great deal was made of thaL 
ijordiship would look at the lease, he would find 
thai valuer* were to be appointed to value the cove- 
nants a ceilaiii time helbre Michaelmas. Though 
Onf gave notice fn valuers to be appointed they 
did Hot appoint any, and waa he to go out with his 
obilib^n without any remuneration. He would tell 
his Lordship at once that he could have no pretence 
ts give up poaaeanon IJU a valuation waa made of 
the eoveaants. He wanted to shew that they gave 
flie notice, and as far as his mother and her ezecu- 
t«n were concerned, (hey could have no such 
'pretence. Such waa the (act, and the reason the 
emoators did not give up posseasioiL It would 
ootne out, in reading the pamphlet, that twelve 
Months before Jermy took possesBion of the Stan- 
ifleld Hall Farm, he never had a valuation of the 
'bay, 'turnips, and new hay, and never paid a farthing 
'fbr them, neither would be. It would be clearly 
' aheWD by paitiea who should be produced, and by 
tome win had bean prodnced in evidence against 

The Seamed Sn'geani had made a great deal of 
>'Smi)y Saodford and &b hoy Savory in the gig. 
'On'tliathe skntld hsfenmch to Bay, aa it had been 
"twisted and twiated about in a mast curious way. 
'He had never heard anything like the evidence of 
- Cann-aod >Enily Sandfcn^l. - He hoped they wonld 
'Mealiest that Hubbcnty was diers viih him. Hs 
'Wd aUspeoted wbM had been going fcnvird, and he 
^^'wiooM slMW'ChM'iirovery reject hia suapiciims.bad 



been wall founded. He could shew if. as sure as h«, 
stood thsa^ from thoir'own^wltressei. Then cafat- 

what he liad told her, and. hoped Qod Almighiy- 
would aaaidl him, and would ^wUIe lii||i to mak* 
the truth clear to them before he haiiiftue, 

Then the iitatemeni about hiautting.9utafteT<)a^ 
God Almigbty knew, aa his eye was- u^on jIMhgii 
that iDomeni, that in this resi'ecthenaainn.oc^t, 
Ha hoped that he should satiatictorib e«jilaiB|;iiW 
ha went otii upon these occasions., fl^ M4-"*'t "/% 
least doubt upon bis own niind ,tlial .w1)b;( he did aiij, 
he would pruve most siiuifau|,OTJly, ,eat(,w»ly bj,*'" 
witnesses that he sliould cull, but by, those Ibatl^., 
been called, why he Went out.^t^i dackn Iffiffl 
there waa the charge Ibat.hetad.aent dje.B(iIVia)to 
out of the way. That was anolher thing iWhipb^ 
had done. Because the servants had been;fut,af[ 
waste be declared guilty; bulhewouldshBF ^^s'n-'^t'K 
they were out, although he bad not the leastcoiiliod! 
over thmr nctiom. He would provewhy tbey went 
away, and that he had no more to do wifh it (h#a 
they (the Jury) had. Then there waa the slflteiaeBt 
about hia discharging ihe gun. Now they muat ill 
be aware tliat this waa very necessary sasedmti, 
One gun waa kept there beuaiue he did nofni^ 
that his otvn son should go out, and the other gas 
waa kept there for his own purpoecs. (He woyl3 
shew theui that he was in the habit of going diU> 
that the game was preserved; ai^d although htwu 



sionally shoot, ^ 



: of shooting. 



loting, ve 
■ticularly 



e d,i4 9CC1- 



a great 1 



It afiarrawSjOfwUi;!! 
. bis. house, jheje. 



iporlaiit circmiisuiice whjth theu reijutfcil 
10 nis nao6, and that was that a wiiuesshad becnkep 
back by tlic gentlemen wko coiiduLteii the prase- 
cution, aliliough they had staled thai it wa? iteir 
intention to call him. He (the witness) had beea 
under esaraination twenty hours at least by.llifl 
Magistratte. He was an honest man; he coi4dg^i«| 
most important evidence, and yet tliey dm^ B|^ 
call him. After all their examtnatianB, and atl^ 
keeping him in prison, they darctl not produce %)) 
antf why was this ? Why simply because they %m 
afraid thai he would state the truth.. Ue, (Of 
Prisoner) however, would call him, and B« he.^wa^.fji 
honest man, which he trusted he would coiit^]ietB 
be, he would lay his evidence before theiji,,iB 
order that they miBht hear what he hail to.RiJ. 
—- ' be felt assured be would state a . great "r 
; than the prosecutors were aware of; JUm 
alao tlie anecdote about Bnjce an4;„W 
imenl about his shedding xearai Th^e.i^ 
.such a gross piece of faleehood statefU ,flf 
would shew (tieiu tliat no audi thifig ^ok pjacb 
and that the whole afialr would appear in^W^" 
light from that staled as pu8Bible..,tlli» 
again about the putting down of the , ^ttB,WT--w[l*' 
bad they tnade of this I The fact was, .t)ut ,l|W 
were many little pigs sent backwards and .tacj^tmi 
and it waa necessary, on account trf lheiou<|;f (o.W 
straw for them. They had heari &om Smith.dlll 
the muck wus from eight to ten inches in thi»ki)*# 
and Fuller, who waa a respectable man, and.ooiS, t* 
the principal witnesses on the otheTi side-riw' 
person to whom the keys were given — sws" 
that there was no litter — that he coukl 0°t 
B«e any straw or litter, although the mud itf< 
' ^ht or ten inches deep' But (his atiaw.wsa hf 
early as Michaelmas, to enable the pip, •> 
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gMal^TilM'abbiit the evidence ^ven on the occasion 

of Iritf beh\g first taken to Stanfield Hall after the 

a(Mer, and thiit evidence was most important to 

Mm. He had not the least idea when he cross- 

dUittined Mrs. Jermy upon that occasion, that she 

would not 'be thefc«. Her arm was severely hurt, 

tpflt!' he 'did' not consider her to he in danger. 

Cb i i Wilb iing her, however, to be in pain, he put 

i'^jirti*y few* 'Questions to her, believing that he 

AMihkrt another opportunity of examining 

Iri^. - Notwitjistanding all tiiis, he had made 

vb. 'it>|)Jeetion to the production of her evi- 

dnetl' And why had tney not produced it, be- 

cwAM'tlney datre not His Lordship had said to 

hfakk,* '* Consult ydnr solicitor before you call upon 

Msa^foTead the evidence of Mrs. Jermy." He had 

dS^ lK>,'iuid his soBcrtof had said, " Do not call for 

Hr* 'He ihould, however ciall for it, and should 

dn6e het depositions in the hands of the Jury, 

MMMse be considered it important to his case, and 

i toi tt ae he wished to place in the hands of the Jury 

dRf 'whole facts of the case, notwithstanding all that 

htti'Lardahip might say against it He would now 

■dt Ms Lordship when was the proper time for him 

«^1Mll their (prtMrecUtDr'B) witnesses. Should he do 

^i» 1tlMr,or should he comment upon all the evidence 

^|ii hsMi' been produced first 

"*The JtMge— iWhat do you mean by their wit- 

'■"^frbntwh^f mean Savmy and Blanchflower. 
*'1tte Jttdfliyi^— Toil must conclude what you have 
o'Mtfie with reispect to the evidence first, and you 
cijblr All them' afterwards. 

'TBke Prisoner continued — ^With respect to what 

iMil'IdifieBses had said to support the charge that 

httlteen made, let them see if they had not only 

^Mi{}tetely fidled to make out the case, but on the 

fi itt i r a t ry Ailly established his innocence. He con- 

ttbded that they had ; and he should show them 

ttk they had before he had done. All that had 

Mu said by Watson, and about having met a man 

mi a pistol or pistols in his hands, amounted to 

Wit. He said that he got to the staircase, and 

4lt he saw the man fire a pistol. He trusted they 

#imld recollect that he had taken this evidence, and 

tuA compared it with what Watson had stated upon a 

ftriher bccasion. In order that the two statements 

ifftight be compared with one another, and that they 

ifawht'see the difference, he had requested the depo- 

Mdds tQ'be put in, and he trusted that they would 

Bfiarin mind the two statements. Let them see 

^^t he stated in his depositions. When before the 

%gistrate8, Watson was unable to identify the 

mao he itew ; but the day after he stated another 

lln^tter.' He titen said that the murderer was a low 

'tttiuf tod stout*^that he could not see his face, as 

1m was disguised with what appeared to be a mask 

'f'^atlie had a dark coloured cloak on, and that he 

t^t towards the staircase. He afterwards said — 

'fi^it wfien he saw the man in the mask, it was his 

.^^hnoik that he had seen him before, and that he 

tnougfat diat he Was Rush. In his cross-examina- 

.t$dh, he said he was a stout short man, and that he 

had two pistols in his hands, and he had a cloak on. 

Vhis was the substance of what Watson said in his 

'ftrst examination. Now it was a most important 

' eSrcnmstance, and one which he wished them par- 

ticuUtrly to bear in mind, l^at the latter statement 

iS(ppeaxed to have been thrust out of this poor 

'fblldWk His belief was that the man was honest, 

and that the difi*erence observed in his statement 



lias been occasiuned by certain partio^who had otiii/ 
terrogated him. They had heard what he had stated? 
before the Magistrates, and he would now read to 
them what he had stated when before the Coroner. 
He then stated that he was in the butler's pantry^ 
at die time, and that immediately on hearing thsi 
discharge he went out, and at the comer of ths: 
passage, four or five feet from the pantry, he saw a* 
man approaching through the passage. He waa* 
about turning the comer, and immediately after h<i 
saw him do so. Now if they compared tdie two- 
statements as deposed to by this witness, they would 
see that this man's evidence could not be depended 
upon. First he said he went to the comer of the 
passage, and saw a man coming up with a aiask oa 
his face, and he described the man as having a doak 
on, and that he put his arm out as he was pasmtg 
him. Before the Coroner he omitted all this, and 
merely says, immediately on hearing the disofaaxgv 
he went out of the pantry. They would reoellwt 
that he had questioned the witness when examined 
before them, when he fully bore out the last ^tato^ 
ment — namely, that as soon as he got out of the 
pantry he saw the man turning die comer, walknif 
rast Now let them bear in mind his answers til 
the question he had put to him, as to what he was 
doing. He said he went out directly when helieaid 
the report, and they would recollect what he had stated 
as to what the man had in his hand— 'the time that 
intervened between the firing of the shots — and them 
call to mind what Read had stated, and he thought 
they would agree that it was clear there were two 
people in the Hall at the time. It was evident that 
this was so, and that was the reason why so much 
fuss had been made about Harvey, who would never 
have been called but for this. This was evident 
from the statements of the two witnesses he had re- 
ferred to, and what had been stated about the bang^ 
ing of the Hall door was the report of the pistol or 
gun of the second man. The Jury must be awarAt 
from what was upon his mind, that it was 
with difficulty he could get this case up properly, 
and had he been able to arrange the evidence as he 
would have wished to lay it before them, he should 
have done so before he came into court A great 
deal of the evidence that had been given, waa per- 
fecdy unknown to him. Every thing showed that 
the case had been gpot. up before Watson wetit tx> 
give evidence at the inquest, and this he contended 
was the reason why he was stopped. In one depo- 
sition, he said that the man had a:dark cloak, widi 
a cape to it In his first deposition he said nothifig 
about that The fact was the police, found 
the cloak at Potash, and so they must makettse' «f 
it He said he did not speak to the man, butlie 
believed that he must have seen him. NnwJkt 
diem bear this in mind, and compare it with -his 
statement when before the Coroner. But die ify^t 
was, the parties who had got up this proeeeulion 
had stopped the man. They found that be v^ss 
going on too fost, and then came out this eviden«e 
about the cloak and the lamp, which he had mtfttr 
mentioned before. He stated before /the.. C0W>ner 
that the man was like Rush, shoxt : and -jHout^ nitftd 
walked quickly. Now if they WoM- look ^btn die 
plan, and bear in mind the .posidwi e£ thft^pMMry 
do3r, and what Watson said ahQiti;the.mAn<«pi|shlIig 
past him, diey mutt be eQnvinced.thM(he>iM4i«t»^d 
that which was not OQnrcct,= beoauti hfifOouibdltuifeio 
it ; and when he- made aueh a fitateitieni^'^;itiiP)«iily 
showed that the men who had examiaed^ltexiiad 
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tamj^ered -with i him as they had done witli Emily 
Sattdfordk.. Had lliey not- done so this witufisa 
would 4iaTe given Im eividence before the Coroner 
tih« lame as he had done upon other occasions. 
Th«y had not^ however, given the deposition that 
the man made before die Magistrates^ because they 
knernr it would not' answer their purpose, and they 
ilflo knew that if the man made the same statement 
that he had then doner it would not be of any use. He 
kMd afew remarks to o£fer with respect to the state- 
ment Qif Blanchflower. She was a most important 
witness in the case, and yet she had not been called. 
He. said on^nLj and plainly before his Lordship, that 
if the evidence of this person had been taken it 
wpuld have given a different colour to this inquiry. 
He 4id not jsare whathis Lordship might say, and 
he must remark that that evidence was most impor- 
Itfnt to liim, and if he was to have justice done nim 
this witness ought to have been csJled. 
- :The> Judge-— What evidence do you allude to ? 

j^Pmsoner — To that of Blanchflower. It is most im- 
portant to me, and she ought therefore to have been 
esUed. He now came to Margaret Read, and he 
must observe that this was a most extracnrdinary wit- 
ness. • He contended that never had a woman given 
evidence with a worse motive and a more hostile 
spkit ihnn she had done. What she had stated 
before the Magistrates, was, that £liza Chastney 
had left the servants' hall before she rushed out 
.When she got to the staircase hall, she saw little Miss 
Jermy, a child thirteen years of age rush out of the 
parlour.. Why had not this g^irl been called ? She 
would have spoken the truth. The reason was evi- 
4ent. It was in accordance with the whole proceed- 
ings in this case. He contended that never had 
there been a more gross instance of malignity 
and vindictiveness manifested than had besn ex- 
hibited in- this case, let the Learned Counsel say 
what they please. He called upon the Jury to bear 
in mind that the men employed against him were 
distinguished for great eloquence and talents, and 
that they had every facility for getting up this pro- 
secution afforded &em ; whilst he had been refused 
those documents and papers so necessary to his 
cause, and had to meet evidence with the nature of 
which he was wholly unacquainted. Read said the 
man she saw was armed, was stout, and walked fast 
and; looked like Rush. "He was coming towards the 
servants hall — that there was not light enough for 
her. to see him-—- that there was only a small lamp in 
the hall and .she could not see his features. 
He . carried a short gun or pistoL She had 
seen the cloak, now produced, upon Rush, and 
it. did not appear so long then as now." He 
hoped the Jury, after what he had said, would 
Gon^ider and ask themselves whether they would 
atake the weight of a feather against him. Would 
thoi .witness have spoken about his dress had not 
.W/Sjtsoa i$>oken about it ? His opinion was certainly 
t|us, that she never saw any person in the passage 
At all) )und that what she had stated was, therefore, 
^.b^ae falsehood, which he should doubtless be able 
to,dv>M* Look at the evidence Watson had given 
.^pQ^ meeting .the man in the passage, could that be 
Jlfiqli^ved, tho^g;h it was attempted to be supported by 
tbieeyidence ^< Blinohflower ? Much turned upon 
ith<» 4i>^Q/ce;tP.th«i pASsage, and he should wish the 
4w3r!ta know. th$. distances as they really existed, 
iMi4.pvtiGu]4rly the i^tanee down the passage from 
Jjb^tpavt of tJte staii9 to .the. side door going out. 
illJkeiff»dti'.9fs^.iil^n showa to.the Jury.) How far 



was it from the foot of the stairease .tp the turn of i^ 
side door ? You see it ic only the width ci one eash 
room. The evidence -of Reiul iwas mast importMitk 
and the Jury would se* the •dufttncej.of wfaieb^ 
spoke, was not more than eig^t feet, -fie widie4 
also to be made acquainted with ether di^taneea. .:> 

His Lordship then told the Prisoner that by: the 
plan put in by the prosecution, the- distance, froiil 
the back stairs to the turning to liho side dooB.wii 
14 feet ' . /, 

The Prisoner — ^The whale distance ia. 22 feet ■ 

The Judge — ^The whole distance was 2& fecti .. .m 

The Prisoner then oontended that a- peiESoacoHM 
not tell who the man was, if he was seen- ■&§& 
What next There was the oloak. Let liieJiBj^ 
place themselves in the position of Wi^tson^ and then 
say whether it was likelyv heoeuldspeak'Withaoy 
degree of certainty about the cloak, or aiiytkiii| 
else. It was also extraordinary that a woman ah«id4 
stand at the Bridewell and see a cloak put oi^^WMi 
swear to its identity in the way she did.. ■ a ' 

The Judge — I suppose the meaning jrou wish It 
convey to the Jury is, that no evidenoa eziatito 
shew the man came out at all. m. . ■ 

Prisoner — Just boi. A cloidc waa put on when he 
(the Prisoner) was examined. That gannoit aant 
down to his knees, and yet to make the.lo(^ of tUi 
cloak tally with the cloak it was saidothevmM 
wore, it was stated that holding up the ohNdi hy^lA 
hands in the passage^ would- give tha iAsa <^tli 
wearing a short cloak, though the oloak «aak^^ 
Now he would produce the garment' >he hadioo^aii 
the Jury would see how strong the diaevepaacy in^ 
and prove that Emily Sandfwd must have iteki Mi 
Cann something, and so the. evidence liteune soflr 
cocted. He would also prove- through t.tlM»flM)i^ 
of witnesses, that he had no malioe against tha^lati 
Mr. Jermy, nor had he intended t« iqfureiiMbl 
Jermy when he put on the dress and •went' ontj air 
had he had it on for the purpose of dityAiag 
himself. Mr. Jermy held -dooumentanwiyfl^ 
were highly important, and. he. (PmsDnar) ikfr 
held documents which he : should- i say 1 1 pUM 
Mr. Jotny in his power. He oould <. sho« aki 
that so far from ii^uring, or. wishidgiJloiildlk 
legal proceedings against -Mr. •. Jetaufi^ 4m| M 
only resorted to them at the las*. i33ienbjift 
return to the passage, why did the ^^toseciitiaiibilit 
call Miss Jermy, for she wasevidebdytithaibsitpifr 
son who ran upstairs. Yet they had noA calMM 
Why was that? Was she too! youngs. 2. i SiAoa^ 
Savory was young enough, and he had been lttan |> t 
before the Magistrates They planed, thiatjbgpiii 
gaol, yet they would not bring hun. to the triaL rM 
they had, uid Solomon Savory hadi beeikJiitft 
honest, what evidence would hehtve given i <jWSf 
clearly that which would ha/re shown lM;(BnaoBcrf4 
innocence about the boota The iPBUopeff -m^ 
referred to the plans of Stanfield HaU, andatteanpH^ 
to prove that the drains were too deep^ anditbi 
banks too unsafe for a person to tnnieli'iint 
dark night from Potash to Stanfield. ■ ' . hmh 

Then again about Holmes. It was a mosfcii*' 
portant thing the time she -waa gone -out t-ItifMB 
clearly shewn that they . had . itwiated* - -har* • (The 
time was later. He woiidd prove it. It .waa'-i^f 
they had done all they could to twist i.tii*. tiflt* 
Standley, Watson, and Hacvey had all agrasdlhit 
so and so had hafi^sened. But then lat tSiem-lMV'iD 
mind the time that idie came back, and -the pitkilgf 
up of the:papers. Nowthis watnesa Btatcdittifelbe 
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paptv flhO'had ]^c]wd up layt past Chastney's feet — 
dwsBdof htt'feeti' > He had* no doubt that tiiat 
frnftr wm tW. one- that Watson had picked up and 
tlrovni^ ^ovm. ■ ;Thare wat a rnvBtery about that 
PttUer v^ thc'^man 4hat talked about that paper 
die fint nigbtf > He was very sorry that in reading 
o^vthe-^idence, whioh was given very correctly, 
Iw'bad not thought, of it He was certain that it 
tame out in cvi&nc«.at first diat one of the papers 
was found in the side passage. 

Tbeo be-wanted to make out what the witnesses 
beard 4riiM>iit people walking past the window. Let 
them reeoUect that^ and bear that in mind. It 
jhtwcd a sad- state of feeling. Some few weeks 
biAire the murder they heard noises outside the 
house idMmt eigfht o^clock, like a person walking 
ibcutpast^hf Idtehen window. What could that 
have to do with the case ? Did they think any 
harami would go past those windows where the ser- 
vants could hear him, who intended to do a deed 
like that ? Of what benefit could it be ? And yet 
Asy aaid they heard that three or four times, and 
went out 4mce to see if there was any person, but 
could not see them. 

■ TheB thei^ was another eittraordinary thing. Five 
WiUK days before the murder, about eight o'clock, 
wit of the witnesses said " I and Clarke saw some- 
Ihrng-like a light across the lawn going towards 
iVSymondham lodge, 300 yards from the house. 
fffkAt wieness also, spoke of having seen a week 
hlfclredhatr a light go across the lawn. Why was 
Ihst-aaid? Why, because he had a dark lantern, 
ind dwy, wished to bring that forward. Was it 
hUely thata*maneontemplating such a deed would 
Ifo^with' a light ? Why, 'twas well known that he had 
liUt lamtem for yeara. They knew it was of no use 
lo^igOi' about' with a light unless he wanted the 
4^ti > Then they would know as men of business 
HiVm man going after what was wrong would not 
)|nttt' It light, Irat one who was looking after his 
4i>^rty would* 'It was well known that he had 
liM &at dorb lailtem<four or five years, 
b^-^lipn in noticing Harvey's evidence, they would 
fib how- he had given it He knew Harvey's 
^Utiier w^L They would see that Harvey* s evidence 
%iris p«t into his meUth, and the facts stated by him 
*hadiooihe oat» only on cross-examination. It was 
^Eisar to> him ( Prisoner) that whoever had perpetrated 
-thif doed'must have been there long before it was 
djMkOi 1^ they Could not have done it in the time 
ibafe ih^y had heerdy without being seen and heard 
hijpj'all' those! servants. Then there was another 
taiilgithfltiwasnok.cleav to him. Why didn't Har- 
ney say something about poor Mr. Jermy's groom ? 
^^kere wa* nnt/a question but that he knew some- 
thifcig sevioua. Why should they all run away, if 
Ihcre- wasi not i something serious ? No ' doubt they 
ware kept bdck.- If it was designed to prove the 
proper case^ #hy were not all the witnessses' 
emmined t and yet many of .them had only been 
balled into the witness box and out again, and 
many had not been called at all. Even Harvey 
would not have been called had not Mr. Evans 
%eed an honourable, straightforward, honest man; 
or 'they w6uld not have heard Harvey, or had his 
tdepositiens i but he had promised Mr. Mendham he 
shonld have that, and brought it forward, and he 
nvas -the only one, except Honor Holmes, who was 
-.not the Jast that came up to < Wymondham Lodge. 
'jWty noC'faav8> called them all ? Why. because it 
iwanhihave been an hundred to one but that some^ 



thing' would have come from them>tbAt wduhtlpawd 
led to something. Ood Almi^ty khowit iAhhejfl 
really believed it was him they Slight faavie ^ibmv 
excuse and even then they ought to give him>s fidh 
chance. He would show before he had done ^wAjr 
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they had been kept back, never fsaiv 

Then it must be seen by the evideneiB given heni 
why reparters were excluded. Wilson, Cann,^ mtt 
Poetle knew that if reporters had been thevt tiitf 
way in which it came out would at once have shdwri 
the counUy how the thing was going ; and hewouM 
say that if reporters were to 1^ kept out, he ooghc 
not to be kept out But that was not the £»et -^FIm^ 
might shuffle out that they were not examinatibn^ 
but he would prove they were. They might >htf 
baffled by P^tle's saying to Sandford, ** keep rt^ 
your spirits, and go through." He had not dond 
yet, and in spite of all Poetle could do, he coald 
look him in the face, and all such as him* • ''i/it 

Then, with regard to Jermy^s groomi' It i#a8 
clear to him there was something h^t back nlbre 
than should be. They must know that this ithing 
was not done as a spree. Would they bdievb <hat 
after hearing Holmes's evidence. His inrafession 
was, that had they all been examined mote wotdd 
have came out .;.;;/■» 

Then let them bear in nnnd, fbr all what tboi^e 
gentlemen that sat th^e, Sergeant Byles and M 
colleagues had said, about the 4d yarda - Mtl 
Evans tried, but he called him to order, to twist th^ 
as far as he could fairly go, for he was toohononrab& 
to do more. But what was he to do when a withesi^ 
described it to be 145 yards off*, she heard the gon, 
and then 150, within the drive, when she heard the 
bell ring. 

Now what had been said about Emily Sandford f 
He hoped God would make it appear to them bow 
things had worked. No man had ever loved * 
woman more firmly than he had done her ; but there 
was every excuse for her, in the situation she was in» 
He had a copy of old Cann's answer to him about 
E. Sandford which they had not heard. They had 
heard what Sergeant Byles had said about intercept^ 
ing his lettCT to Sandford. There was no inter- 
ception. He vnrote it, but Postle would not let 
it be sent He knew how they had been working, 
and they must judge what were his feelings after 
hearing that evidence. There never had >beeB 
such a horrible thing on earth as had been said 
about Emily Sandford. There was a long mys- 
tery there — God Almighty would make it clear one 
day. One witness stated he saw Sandford the 
day after the murder, in the pantry at the Hall. 
*'I saw her first in the servants* roonn^ 'fthd 
afterwards saw her go into the hous^keepfer'b 
room to be examined, about three in the after>- 
noon." She was shut up in the- rooth fooMk 
three, but he would shew that she waA th^i^ 
firom twelve. Pont had made an ' exease afbd^t 
the time that Watson's evidence was'givtti. 
He (Prisoner) was there at twelve, and Jlihf^ 
Sandford was there a very little wfailfe ttfielr, 
and he believed she was exMnined ovb: attd'Oi^ 
again on that day, between thehois^s of 12^'At'hodfa 
and 12 at night} and here was evidence thAt'ifh^ 
was examined about 8'p:mijand iliras in tliecd^s!'^ 
pantry afterwards. The- Magkn^atta knew r^ well 
that if he could make out w^ had been with Brhi^ 
Sandford, he would have bad i3ieid'h6^,- ail(f'-tae 
did'nt know hut if -he had her tn tl^ witft««s>%ite 
then he should have got oue >(^baif' %hd^^1)ttd li$^ 



to Cann and othen Then did they not see how all 
was kept back about nenspapem B.nd all that eort 
af thing. Could ihey believe that such a family had 
09 newipapeiB; or that they had never heard of the 
tnisuuderstanding that had existed between himself 
and Mr. Jeimy more than twelve moatha? He 
tiad never heard any thing to bare-faced. 

The next witness that had been called waa Mr. 
Clarke, and when he retired he understixid that he 
tr^uld be called again, because it nas of the utmost 
miportance that he ihould have croBS-eztmined 
him. 

The Clerk of the Amu^s — You were asked If 
you intended to cTosB-examine him, and as you did 
not do ao, the witness rt ' ' " 



St solemnly assert that I ai 
received the slightest intimation that the exam: 
don was concluded before the witness retired. 

1]he Judge— He was not a witness for the proee- 
CUdon. He wai only called to moduce a document 

It was then arranged that Mr. Clarke should be 
called again. 

', The ^isoner continued — Futtei, the policeman, 
was nest examined, and he stated that the clock 
ftt' Potash was a quarter of an hour faster than 
that at SUnfield Hall. He spoke as to time. 
1|hiB was the man who spoke about the litter, 
and he would show them what he said about this 
■traw, and also about the tree at the end of the 
Fifteen Acre Field. He shouldshow them that this 
tiee, which he said was the trunk of a tree, was 
bierety a piece of wood about 7 inches in width — 
that it was a very difficult matlei to cross it in the 
day tinie, but that it was impossible to do so in wet 
weather or during the night time. They had heard 
what the other witnesses had said. Mr, Drane, who 
was an honest witness, and well known to them all, 
could have proved how difficult it was to cross by this 
tree. Let them consider for a moment, the absurdity 
of this fellow terming it the tnuik of a tree. Than 
with respect to this straw, he should show that it 
waa laid in this place for the young pigs to 
lay dawn amongst when they had fed in the bean 
K^d adjoinii^, and to keep them out of the turnip 
field, which was neit to them. Then came Slandley, 
who had stated that Wotson had given him the 
cover of a bookback, which hs had picked up in 
tile Hall, and which he said he had found a Uttlt 
after nine o'clock. Now in calling their attention 
to this evidence, he would wish them particularly to 
hear in mind what Holmes hadsaid. Btandley, when 
he spoke of time, ought to he con^dered as the 
witness of truth. Other things might have been 
stated in the case which were not correct, but with 
respect to the time, hs thought Standley could have 
no motive for slating that which was not true. 
Stanley first discovered Eliza (Thastney, and 
dragged her to the bottom of the stairs, and 
if ^y comj^red his evidence with that of the 
other witnesses, it would show that this occur- 
Wnce did not tnke place until nine o'clock. 
*■ ■ ' ' '' -'--1, and he would 
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.peak to one particular fact, they 
' ^taken, but when diey had to 
lole account, there would be 
and this was the case ii 



instance before them. He said that he ahd Matter 
entered the house, and he heard Morter say — "Toii 
are my prisoner", Pont then said thathe handcuffed 
him, and thathe (Prisoner) remarkedhe did not like 
the handcuSa. That ha thenwentinto the room sling 
with Morter and Amiss, and searched it, and tbima 
two double barrelled guns, the caps of iriritliJ 
Thompson took off. Tben there was the statetnelit 
with respect to the remark he Waa said' to 
have made as to the time at which the ml^ar 'mH 
laid to have taken place. Now, if he (Frls^n^ lu^ 
made any remark luce that attributed to bii^Etiifflr 
Sandford must have heard It, at must dao ^nimiif-' 
son, both of whom were in the TDom ; Uu fti 



ever heard ■ word of the'kmi 



) the wSndo* 



neither of them e 
attributed to then . 
the wolds dawn, and ; 
most material point. 
solemn manner that he 
of the room which w 
dooia, andtiiai he never left that pontion during M 
whole time they were in the room. It wu nstiird 
that he should do so, because his papers vrereta 
that port of the room, and he irished to see what ini 
done with them. Not one of these policemen agnej 
with the other in their evidence respecting what Itidi 
place in the room. One siud thatYe stood Keaf At 
window, another near the door. Ajniss vtA eldk<( 
with a view to show that the police paaMd,&TOA0M 
room to another, and that the obserr&ti^ ' lb- 
specting the time oF the murder waK inailfe'irtitt 
Hiss Sandford and Thompson were out of the Vooifi 
but there was no evidence whatcVer to sh<W*lBlt 
Pont had stated that he was Blandin{[ fte^d^ ;ltt 
door of Savory's room, and if so, it wai ImMHGliK 
that he could aee him, and no reliaiice cotild i^ii- 
for* be placed on his evidence. If a man tiSA\ 
falsehood when speaking of one thing, IM^ 
might depend he would do so of anoffier. 7f9 
they cam* to the finding of the boota, aUd'W 
Btat* they were amd to be found in — ^the boot'Am 
aa it may be called. Then nothing waa said'belisn 
flie Coroner but that the boots were dry. But tlitt 
really were wet. First one thing was said aUd tba 
another thing totally different and irreconCiUfiK, 
and all this was done for the purpose of dolllg ittf- 
chief and nothing else. All was of apieci. Itb 
poor fellow Savory-^whj they brought up thSt *A 
not less than twenty times, and kept hiof'iR 
BridewelL Hewouldask why did die; not 'bA^ 
forward Witherford. As to the door betng'dMe 
up, he never knew it waa so, nor did he knthr 
that the boots were washed. He would, fb^ * 

EurpoB* of shewing how decidedly the cibt Uil 
een got up to his prejudice, produce Ae W^ 
boots he had worn on that night, becaiue tlii^'" 



r not beh''^' 
inestly about the game. Game had beetaT 'Vf 
farm, and was on the farm, and he was anjtmikt> 
know if it was taken away. The gam* wai/ tA 
Sandford knew it, but she had been aa tanperedwlfli 
poor thing, that she didnatknowwhat ahe sa^ 9> 
would prove before he had done, die railiv^^^tttif 
that took place between him and Sindftft^'LU 
he would acknowledge that be did shed a tesr, Wt 
it was from a good feeling, and not froiil tb 
motives which had been attributed In HIVl 
Font wanted to shew that another pair of bood1rft< 



of a 8u«picioua character. This was in the 
om, or lathet the boots were found there, but 
they have been concealed when the bedstead 
1 at the bottom, and evcryLhing under the bed 
be seen through the splinea 1 Pont said the 
were dirty, when Che fact waa the boot* had 
a* out of the house for three or four dayi. Ai 
liscrepancy eusted about uncapping the gaat 

Bwore one uncapped tbe guns, and another 
he did. Thia was between Pont and Thomp- 

Not really that thia msilcred, but he 

of these triflea to abow how the case 
^n concocted. Suppose Beportera bad been 
ed on al) the occauona of examinations, 

not the prevarication and contradiction 
lesaes been J^oved — the evidence of Tbomp- 
' instance. Thompeon, or the other policeman 
im, Bwore tbe doors- of Hie closet were locked 
okeu open — was it so ! No — it was contra- 
No notice was taken of any of the conlra- 
B, but when anything was aaid against bim, 
. it ha^ipened to be a deathless lie, the prose- 
did not care — ^it was put against him. Mr. 
■■ had been brought birward to shew a bad 

onhiapart. Had he done lot Then with 
I to the hand-writing, why did they not call 
TUesa Glaaapoole, for he was the best for that 
«! Aa related to any bad feeling exiating 
D himself and the late Mr, Jenny, he had 
sed more of what he felt on that point to Mr. 
lunself than to any otherperaon , and as re- 
dthe publicatjonof patnphlets, thevery first he 
inted he bad given to Mr. Jermy vith his own 

The Prisoner then referred to the evidence 

Drone, «urveyor, who also he said proved 
1 person could get over such drains as were 
the fann, nor could they take in the night 
ae course laid down by the proaecution, aa 
id traversed by a peraon coining from Stan- 
lall to Potaah. That waa tbe most barefaced 
er told. Cann aaid he hadn't seen Sand- 
efore that time, ten o'clock. Then he said 
:aminaCion took place directly be waa gone, 
would see that the examinatian was taken at 
o'clock. They said they thought she was 
there all alone. Now why was she kept 
Why, because they knew that if she waa 
apt ic would have come out what was 

Holmes said Emily Sandford went into 
am to be examined about three o'clock. She 
^Bjnincd, and, if not. why not have called her 
i« room aod esamined ber at once. Hia im- 
m was that she had been examined, and had 
ferything that morning, and that they knew 
evidence ahe waa alwut to give, but they 

that she had given false evidence once, 
.hat they should have her in their power. 
d no doubt that they knew at tbe Halt all or 
incipa! part of the evidence ahe had now 
Wilson and Cann knew well that what 
IS then Eladng was true. He (Cann) said he 
t bear Emily Sandford'a evidence, on the 29tb, 

what took place the previous evening. They 

hear. Ana if Mr. Cann would tell a lie about 
inghewDuldaboutanother. He (CanD,)had 
^s written the deposition. Emily Sandford 
len there to tell the truth, and hehad no doubt 
ke did tell Che truth, but he well knew that 
ibe had said had beeu twisted, and ^ii;gs had 
^t back which bad since come out He 

fiuiLo it plain to them that.she had itated, in 
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substance, what was correcL Then what -did 
Cann_ aay about Watson T That he was cross- 
examined partly during candle light Yet he ^'aid 
ho saw Misa S. about 10 o'clock and left about II 
or 12, all anhourafler tbe hearing uf Miaa S. He 
was going to call their attention to this circumstance 
about the candle light becauae Cann must htve 
known that 10 at night, in November, was aU caiuDe 
light, but he had been thinking of somethiliir else, 
■Then there was a great deal kept back here. If he 
could get at the truth as to the evidence that came 
out in the brown parlour, he should have cleared 
it up in five minutes. It waa amystery. The beawn 
parlour evidence was the first that was given, and 
that which vfBB the truth. His opinion was, thai 
Watson waa an honeat fellow, and had (pien 
true evidence ; but it was not Ibe sort of ^dChce 
they wanted. And there waa a tale bemiiff 
on the mask that he hoped to clear im be^ire 
he had done. It was clear to lum that| Watson^a 
evidence in the brown parlour differed fi'om what 
he said afterwords. Not one of the iTitneaeB 
would answer about the brown parlour. "Aiti 
Cann said he returned again about four [i.rt. and 
was present with hia father at the Bridewell u Ibf 
examination of Emily Sandford. No question woS 
put about the papers. Emily Sandford said she hjujl 
written some papers for the Prisoner. tVitnes^'vat 
at tbe Bridewell when she was first examined. Wit- 
ness would not swear he did »ot take notes, EiftUy 
Sandford was there two or three hours, ond therf 
was not a question but she was examined oii oatb, 
and her evidence written out and signed at the same 
lime. Then did they not see that Mrs. Bryant 
had been sort of a so-beCween between Cann 
and that person Did not an educated nefton 
likL htr know the nature of on oath He was 
sure when he should re<id the evidence they 
Wuuld be satisfied that she v.d" examin.d Just 
as she had been bufure Thin nhat did iVy 
Jind comi out of Hubbersty last ni.bt He WM 
an hour before iiid an hour atler dinner rfhal 
did thej call that examinalion t Then ihey ibutid 
Cjnn preSBid hot m giving her PiLdLni.e to rccolfeij 
aht waa on oath He lPn«oncrJ had ntl ffot up 
tiioEL words, and before ht lud doni, it Goi 
Alliughtj givi hini strength he »ouW she* 
thot that fellow (Cann) «itting there w i» wrfnng 
Hod his father examining She liad said old 
Cann was asking her questions, md John Canp 
was putting them down in WTHmg and the was 
"■auliontd aboul being on oath aitd to speak 
the truth Did they ihink sin did not know rffte 

ailt and sht was there two or tliri'e houra. What 
could thit b. for' Was it tb it ifter Hul.lii;rstj'h^ 
been tjiamimng her and ttkin^.h'-r dei LUtiona, th^it 
ahe niigbl be examined «ilh ml his (ttiL Piisoner'a) 
beingpreaeni' Bulhiwouldnothaie. ired twopence 
abontihat if Reporters had beui idiiiitltd Theyw(Te 
not there, an 1 there was oii^ Hubber-itj Witherford, 
(111 i (. mn prehcni. li v. is v.h ithi cilkj Hubbefste, 
t mn riid (ok tt.rg up iviknce Oj^iiiii,! a (lOor 

Ihtn prOLeiilod to re,id Mr ( ann s Lwk^^e, aS 
iioticeil Mr Cjnn idmittuii! lining Utn tWe 
1« h urs r t«o uii htif l,"urbalt,L,l[.cr Why 
was tlicr,. .h^i slnftin dboiil It r i i,l out that 
HubliLrstv tnlWilhtrlord wir there He hopid 
the Rppnrters hBi given tlieir eiiikncc currectlj^ 
Hubbersty agjl W (therfpr|J )^ere intjj wif)iBip (Cj^yi) 
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when Emily Sandford left. He did'nt believe 
but that it was signed. Why should she tell him 
(when cross-examined) that it was done as at all 
other examinations, if she had not signed that de- 
position. Then Cann said, he did not know if any 
thing was read over to him. Would they believe him ? 
No, because if he had said it was read over he must 
know its contents. Why he must have known. ** Nor 
did he see her sign it" Then came out the tale 
about her, that between four and five o'clock on the 
Friday, she was going to be examined that evening. 
Then would they believe that thie evidence H'ub- 
bersty said he handed to CoL Oakes was kept ftora 
Cann ? They could not Then there was Waugh, 
who came down to be his solicitor. But he would 
produce evidence on all these points shortly, and 
he would leave it to them to judge. Mr. Waugh 
had been prevented seeing him apart from Mr. 
Cann. Directly Mr. Waugh came to the Bridewell, 
at Wymondham, he sent in his card to him, and he 
gave him at once to understand he would not be 
employed by him ; but that he had no objection 
to see him, but should not employ him as his 
professional adviser. [Prjsoner continued reading 
from Mr. Cannes evidence.] " I can't say by whose 
orders witness came. I can't say she was not 
sworn, not being present" What did they think 
of that ? He begged pardon, he believed Mr. Cann 
did say he was present But here he had it, he 
thought he did put it to Miss Sandford if Cann was 
there at the last, but he did not know if he had at 
the first They would find when he cross-examined 
Miss Sandford, she would not have answered that 
question so correctly if Cann had not been there at 
first There was no question on his mind but that 
Cann was there and wrote from first to last ** Had 
heard Sandford had been questioned by the police, 
which was taken down in writing; didn't know 
from that paper the points for which she was 
to be sent for to be examined upon." Again, 
"On the latter part of the day she gave fresh 
evidence. Witness was present but a short time 
on Thursday : when present with Waugh, didn't 
know of Sandford's fresh evidence." Then they 
would hear what time it was, and say if he did 
not know it was at the examination before the after- 
noon. He would notice presently what was said 
about his being his solicitor. " Prisoner objected 
to his papers being pulled about by the police 
officers, and an inventory was promised him of 
those papers." Cann admitted that an inventory 
of the papers was to be given him (Prisoner.) 
Then Cann had no recollection of Waugh telling 
him (Prisoner) in the presence of Cann, that he 
could not be in better hands. He denied what 
Cann had said about the watch being taken for 
a debt "Witness did not take the watch for 
security." Now, he would prove he had taken 
it for security for costs, and that what Cann said 
about a previous debt was false. His Lordship 
wbuld tell them it had not to do with the case, but 
did they not think the way in which his papers had 
been thrown about, and many other circumstances, 
amounted to a denial of justice to him. Then, no 
man was admitted to him but this Cann. How could 
he know how to act t And he must show that, to let 
them see that he had not the means to prepare for 
his defence. He had not the means of doing it 
in a proper manner. " Witness on his return to 
Mr. Waugh went to the Bridewell." That was a 
gross falsehood. He would prove that Cann knew 



of Waugh's going for an order. He told Waugh 
he was going to see him, and went down to tibe 
Bridewell. What was that for ? There was no 
doubt but Cann knew he should not have Mr. 
Waugh, and he took care to put him out of the way, 
that no one should be there to hear the evidence. 
*' The next time Miss Sandford was examined wat 
on the Friday." After Hubbersty had examined 
her, and taken it in writing, she was there two or 
three hours on Friday night, and they would hear 
what took place. Then let them notice, that on the 
Saturday when he (Prisoner) was called befiore them 
(the Magistrates), it came out as to bis being out 
longer than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
He knew from their manner, and could prove that 
that man Wilson was present and knew what 
evidence she had to give. There never was 
such a big villain on the fac* of the earth as 
(the Hon. and Rev. Robert) Wilson. He told 
Emily Sandford that what she said was not correct 
He was seen by three or four persons, and was 
not that enough to make any body speak, and 
to create ill-feeling towards the Magistrates. He 
reiterated his complaints at the exclusion of re- 
porters, and added, that had they been there the 
evidence that was taken on the 2nd of December 
would have been blown into the air. Then there 
were the other examinations, and no reporters were 
allowed to be present, and that he considered to be 
very wrong. Then, had they been in his potitioiv 
would they not have felt it hard that when be 
cross-examined the witnesses he was not allowed 
to put any questions himself, but that they were re- 
peated by the Magistrates, so as to allow the wit* 
nesses time to think and hesitate before they att* 
swered, when they ought to have had no time for 
such purpose. 

Mr. Cann said that he (Prisoner) had Btei 
violence, and was not the conduct of the Magistrates 
eno ugh to cause him to be violent ? He was about 
to ask Miss Sandford as to the manner in whieh 
they had taken her evidence, and she was goaiw' tP 
answer, when one of them turned round to her. W« 
not that enough to cause him to be violent VLt 
knew what they were driving at, and Ihey expected 
she was going to state that which would be disagret- 
able, when she was interrupted. Supposing that ibc 
was about to state that which was wrongs was it 
right in any one to stop her. What was the conse- 
quence? Mrs. Bryant came into the room aai 
went up to Miss Sandford. How was he to kwm 
what she was doing, or that she was not telling ber 
something to his disadvantage. Was not that 8itf> 
ficient to cause him to be violent He wascoia- 
pelled before he could make her give over to thunp 
violently on the table. Bryant stated that she w» 
giving Miss Sandford some water, and he did not 
say that she was not, but jE^e might have taken 
another time to have done so. 

Mr. Cann denied Aat he was his solidttft 
and this he begged to say was equaUy false witk 
his other statements. He <Md not require a sofid- 
tor to act as his counsel, but he wanted one to advise 
him. The answers given by Emily Sandford in We 
favour were stopped by the Magistrates ; when be 
wanted the documents necessary for his defence they 
were stopped; when he applied for a eopy 
of the depositions they were stopped, and aftff 
this he felt assured diat the Magistrates would 
go to any lengths in order to procure a eonvie- 
tion. Mr. Cann said that he bad heard on fiie 
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iltt,«{ Jaaiaiy, Ottt he.tPriwneir) n acted turn to act 
u hi* witicitar, but the requset was made to him on 
lba:4lh of December. He comiDenKd upon the 
cuuluct ot Ji'i Cbdd having upon thig occiuiau de- 
diqad to. act Sat him, h« having been fiequeatly era- 
plWS^ to. tcwwiuCthe. l^al buaioess of both his 
in^lj^r #i>(t hiniBelE Heacxtcame to ihestacement 
of tha.oercBMs. The; lud- said that thef had fre- 
V»ietHj!.fff>, ftnd that the; knew him perfectly, 
rhflf had JiOHrdnhst ihey had stated about his being 
a.tfi» HbU ou tha £2ad November, but with all thia 
^41uog be^uastionedif any one of ihem had ever seen 
linabove four w five tiincg. He fint aaeertained 
f\l4x. Jeimy wag at home from Walaoa, aod if so 
ut^r^tinatthe front dots', as Mr. Jenny preferred 
iQfbould.do so. They bad heard what had been 
<tate<i about these papers beiog aigned on the 
Saitdt bat if ha was at the Hall on that day as 
vat nvom, how could he have signed these papers 
Q London. Ha vrauld prove that Misa Sandford 
fVt wrong — that these papers were what they 
iraported to be— that the copy waa prepared by 
m. Jaimy, and signed by him. He would shew 
then that he oould not haveftsged Mr. Jermy's 
aamc, and that he never saw these papers after 
te^fiog ijiem with Mr. Jermy until be saw them 
Btdk^ Cattle when he waa examined. You may 
looh at me,, (addressing- Mr. Cann) but I can 
*'?MF> 'Bok you in the face, tbaok God. He called 
a^ .theqi to compare the evidence of Mr. Cann 
nOtjBipectto the finding of the papers, with that 
givfp by Jlubhersn, who was evidently an honest 
tug,., and he would leave them to decide which 
•pfiw the lEuth. 

Jtbad, been said that there were two books found 
in the eliiiet, or rather under the Boor of the cloaeu 
TknjWsre only marble-covered hooka, and they 
mj^ have been copy books. Why should the 
•tf^pt be made to prove by those books that the 
^k covers, if they were book covers, found in the 
H^ ifntb writing upon them, had ever belonged to 
1>^. That waa too bad, but it was too much like 
^>faae to wonder at it. It waa attempted to be 
Moved that the book covers fouad in the cupboard 
Of dpset were concEalcd. 

'Jibe Judge— No. It was never attempted t> be 
<lt«WQ they were coucealed. 

prisoner — He was glad to hear that, for then the 
^aae nas not so unfairly got up as in other parts. 

.Sere the Judge intimated that perhaps the Fri- 
oner would wish to leave the dock and tak« re- 

ITie Prisoner replied no — he would rather pro- 
eedi and asked hja Lordship to allow hltn to re- 
tte wheu he felt exliauBted. He then proceeded 
gain to examine the evidence of EmUy Satid- 
a[4- I^t them marie well what was said on 
Vatoon's and Emily Saodford'a evidence. Wat- 
on mii hs must have seen Cann in the 
igiaOy that .day. Then would they believe the 
loaks had not been shown to Watson, when he 
tnew they were there I No, but they would not 
idmit it, because they did not like it should be said 
he cloaks were seen first, and the evidence framed 
n Bccnrdance therewith. What else could it be for I 

Then came Hubberaty — be came forward— Hub^ 
leraty, Cann, and Co. who suted he had seen a 
llack wig parted in the ironc at the inqueit. That 
(itneas could not say if the man had a cap or a hat 
)n, but he had something on his head. Possibly 
that man might have heud Chaslney's evidence. 



and her's waa the most entraordinary evidence ever 
given. He would make that appear when he 
came to it. One wituess that he would pro- 
duce would aatoniah them with respect to the wig. 
They had heard plainly, that everything was taken 
out of the box where die wig was, and the wig was 
handed about and left out. It was well known, that 
three years ago he lost his hair verv much and got a 
wig made in Norwich, which would notfit. He re- 
turned it, and stood an action for it in the County 
Court. Hethenputthewigon, and the Judge of the 
County Court said at once, that no one could ever 
think of making liim pay for thaL He then had a wig 
made in London, but subsequently his haur pew 
again, and he never wore a wig like that twenty times 
in his life. He never made it a secret that be had the 
wiga. Then he would call attention to what all the . 
witnesses said about Misa Sandford. No one would 
believe how she had been treated. Hubberaly 
stated he did not see Emily Sandford that night, ai^ 
did not remember speakina to her or ai^ one else. 
Then they would find that the only thing Holmes ad- 
mitted she heard was that some one ran afte^ Miss 
Jenny. Then whatdid Watson Bay? Whv that five , 
or six weeks before the murder, Jermy said he would 
not see Mr. Rush He (Prisoner) had not had an op-, 
portunity of going there. Then as for those witaessea ' 
Co apeak of bis carrying his bead on one side, and 
knowing his figure ; why, some of those persona , 
never saw him half a dozen times in theur Jives- 
Then Wataon said he had never heard of bis being 
turned out of the farm. Could they believe he would 
not know of what waa done in a farm close by t 

Then came what Eliza Chastney said about 
having a gun, and here be would have them bear in 
mind that what she said waa made to correspoud 
with Watson's evidence. Then there were six who 
beard a report, none of whom heard any till they 
heard the pistoL They ail said they were talking loud ' 
and one went 45 yards, and the other girl, Harvey, 
145 yards. The evidence wouhi prove that Watson 
was wrong, and that instead of 45 yarda, it wag 
200 and odd. Had there been a second report they 
mtist have heard it Why did Harvey mention 
only one report! Because, had they gone ISO. 
yaida that would have been about the time of 
the second, for there were only two single report* 
There was not a question hut that evidence had been 
manufactured entirely to blind people. What wind 
could force to the door of such an entrance. The 
reports must have been those of fire-anns. Now, 
let them bear Chastney's evidence in mind. She 
said she saw a man apparently coming, bim the 
dining room, who appeared lo have a gun or 
piatol. and ii seemed to be done in a minute. If 
It were the case that directly the uiitn ,iaw her he 
levelled his gun or pistol at her, ;hcn how could, atie 
have given the description, and all the evidence she',^ 
had given — and chat moment he fired again ^pd,' 
tore her mistress's arm — and the" rcitieinhste^. 
no more till, as she said, she was ut the Foot of tl^e', 
staurcase. Let them bear that in mind. She tiac(^| 
said, and it was to be brought iguiiist him, .tfaj^^ 
directly after the shot was fired she saw Watso^^^ 
coming from the pantry. That corrobotriled Wai^ | 
son's meeting Miss Jermy, and tiu-y would find uia^,, 
waa used to shew that the man mii^i Imve come p'd^ . 
that way, and that Chastney said she saw Watsoa'^ 

. ElixaChastoey's evuknc* had been thought (Jfpreall 
, importance, and he tniated they would exciue iSxoi 
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for reading what she had stated in her first exami- 
tion, and comparing it with what she had said in that 
Court She stated in her depositions^ " I think the 
man looked like Rush, by his stoutness and height 
J could not see his features. I could not see 
whether he had a hat or cap on. I could 
not distinctly see whether the man had a hat 
or cap on." In her second examination she 
stated distinctly that the man had a hat or cap 
on. She was then asked to describe the man, but 
what was the use of her doing so, if she could not 
say whether he had a hat or cap on. In her second 
examination, however, she said the man had neither 
a hat or cap on — that the form of his head was flat 
on the top, and bushy, apparently set out Now, did 
they ever before hear of a person talking about a 
man's head beings bushy, and his head flat, under 
such circumstances. Was it probable that she 
would be able to notice a person's appearance 
when a pistol was pointed at her, and when 
two individuals had already been shot He 
Would leave them to judge as to the weight 
to be attached to such evidence. When she 
came to be examined in Court, all doubt that 
had before existed seemed to have vanished, and 
she said it was the Prisoner whom she had seen 
several times at the halL He defied any one, after 
having seen young Mr. Jermy lying dead, and her 
mistress shot, to have taken that notice of a person 
as would enable her to identify the murderer, 
especially as the party was disguised. And he 
•trusted they would consider this fact and the va- 
rious other facts, in spite of what his Lordship 
might say to them. In an important question like 
the present, when the life of a man with a large 
family was at stake, it was their duty to give due 
consideration to matters of this kind ; and if they 
would not give way to the address of the Learned 
Counsel, he had no doubt he should be able to 
satisfy their minds of his innocence. 

He next alluded to the production of the wig 
and the disguise, and asked — Why were they not 
produced before the Friday? With reference to 
the words — " knew no man of similar appearance," 
what was there different between him and other 
men ? Was he so very odd looking ? But he had 
predicted that he had been caricatured, and made 
to look like Mr. Woolbright. Now, hjid he been 
like him that might have qualified the observation. 
She also said that she saw him level the gun at 
her. How could she be looking at the gun and 
taking notice of him at the same time ? 

The Prisoner went on to say that it appeared 
from the wording of the depositions, that Read 
and the girl Blanchflower both stood in the same 
place. How could that be f If even it was so, 
they must have seen the man return. He did 
not desire that any one of the Jury should think 
for a moment of what they had read in the 

Sapers, but judge for themselves. As regarded 
Lead's evidence, it was evidently concocted. She 
said sufficient time intervened between the mo- 
ment the man was seen first, and when he went out 
of the door. But it was all concocted. Mr. Press, 
the Coroner, said he (the Prisoner) ought to have 
been present at all the examinations before him. 
A truer word was never spoken. He ought to 
have been present, and it did Mr. Press great 
honour that he should have made such an acknow- 
ledgment Read says also she knew of nothing 
about pamphlets, or of his having been turned 



out of a farm. Why, was it not a matter oi 
notoriety ?— did not his law-doings with Mr. Jermy 
appear in the papers. Yet this witness had never 
heard of it ! Then Mr. Tunaley, the surgeon, 
spoke of irregular shot being found in one of the 
bodies, and he coupled this with the shot found 
at Potash. Why, all shot is irregrular when it 
comes in sufficient contact with a body. He could 
continue to shew how this case has been kept up. 
There was Howe, that pretty fellow, of whom the 
Jury had heard so much. Howe had stated, he 
(Prisoner) was at a certain place on a certain 
night Now, he had been in the habit of 
entering, day after day where he had gone, in his 
pocket books, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that the entry made in his pocket book of the day in 
question had been rubbed out for the purpose of the 
case. It had also been said he had gone to a Polish 
ball. It was no such thing. He knew nothing 
about the ball, nor where it was held. He was 
willing to say that the evidence of Emily Sandford 
was the only evidence really against him. But he 
could not refer to her evidence readily, for it had 
been so changed that he knew not where to look for 
it She said he had come into the house about tea 
time. That was true. Then about the bed room. 
He knew what took place there. The questions 
he had made to her were denied. Therefore 
he had no help for it, but he should be obliged 
to shew all her evidence was false. She said 
at the time he had mentioned a few words ahout 
his mother, that she heard no more. Could they 
believe this? Likely the conversation relative 
to his mother led to those observations which she 
denied took place. Did any man believe either diat 
that witness could not tell she had her watch, or 
name the time of day when she sat in Stanfield 
Hall. She remembered copying a letter of his, and 
said, that while she lived in Milne-street he car- 
ried her a great deal of game. She had also said, 
that while conversing about Bruce, she believed 
more was meant than merely about the poachers. 
Now, that clearly showed they had given her every 
reason to think he was treating her in the most un- 
handsome manner possible. Why should they have 
wanted to state that ? He had not the least idea of 
such a thing. Then, again, witness said that Postle 
was in Bridewell a week ago, with Mrs. Bryant, and 
told witness to keep up her spirits and go thioii|;h 
with it Now, if there were nothing but the trm 
to be stated, what was there to go through vrith ? 
[Here Prisoner occupied several minutes in turn- 
ing over his copies of deposition.] Emily Sandford 
had written many letters from his copy. Now 
these were letters of importance to him, not as 
affecting money matters, but as showing the sort 
of feeling that prevailed between himself and Mr 
Jermy; and although they were opposed to each 
other as far as the law was concerned, Mr. Jenny 
had expressed the same feelings to him as he had 
done towards Jermy. Then came the copy of the 
Rev. George Preston's will, and he wished the 
envelope to be produced. Then Emily Sandford 
said, " I have seen the papers belong^ing to the 
Stanfield Hall estate ; there were a great many of 
them, and that since Prisoner had left, his son and 
Colonel Oakes had been there." He mentioned that 
to shew how those papers were thrown about, and 
they would bear in mind how they were used, as 
that was important, as shewing what length diey 
had carried things to. He could not stand to tell 
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diem what he did if it was not true. He hoped 
never to go out of that Court alive if he did not 
state the truth with regard to the papers. Pont 
told him the papers should be taken care of pro«< 
perly. Why was there all that mystery? There 
were many papers of great importance, and if 
they were lost, the blame would be thrown upon 
odiers, while it would be their's and no one's else. 
NoWf they had heard what Sandford had said about 
^ee o'clock, that shewed she did not want to make 
it appear that she was longer at the Hall than she 
ootua help ; and, as it was proved that she was 
there at twelve at night, she cut off three hours 
fbr the forenoon. Here it came out that she 
came two or three hours after he left Potash. 
That was nine o'clock. She recollected his 
being there, and that shewed that they came to 
her. When she was cross-examined she forgot 
what she had said about three o'clock. She then 
«dd, some one drove her, and then recollecting her- 
self she spoke of three o'clock. The evidence about 
die candle light was not material, but it shewed how 
she had been tampered with. They would find in 
her examinations, the grossest contradictions as to 
Hubbersty. (He then read the evidence of Sand- 
ford about the night she was watched at Potash.) 
He would be able to show, that her evidence had 
been influenced by what she had heard firom Savory. 
Then she saw Cann ten days ago, and she wrote 
something respecting a hat and lining. Was it a 
Ibt and line, my Lord, or a hat and lining ? 
The Judge — It is a hat and lining. 
Prisoner would call their attention to the reports 
about the poachers. He would show that people 
had been out to watch the poachers, and that they 
had been seen to shoot some pheasants where they 
were fed. He would shew them the position of 
^6 &rm, and how it laid, and they would see 
that there was a great deal of game. As to what 
Was said about the clock at Potash being much 
Cuter than railway time, he remarked that when it 
Was proposed to go to the concert, the watch was 
compared, and the clock set by the railway clock. 
If what Sandford had to state was the truth, what 
had she to suffer ? Could he have ever believed 
riie would have come forward and stated what 
•he did ; she must have had a bad character. 
Yet it was his opinion that there never was 
a kinder hearted creature before this transaction. 
Nobody could have loved her more than he had 
done. He knew it would not do for them to go on 
as they had been living, and he thought she might 
be his housekeeper. An arrangement of that kind 
was made, and that proved there was nothing very 
wrong between them as to the way in which they 
were going to live. It was to be seen plainly from 
her evidence that she was anything but friendly to 
him now, whatever she migfht have been before. 

Then they were asked to believe something about 
tears : they had arranged to go to the concert, but 
he never intended to go with her, as there had been 
a great deal of talk about him. He thought, if after 
the child was bom she remained as his housekeeper, 
she would ^ on respectably and be treated as one 
of the family. He was vexed to see her. (Here 
the Prisoner appeared to be deeply affected, and be- 
trayed considerable emotion, even to tears.) He 
knew, but did not like to tell her, the real reason 
why he would not go; and when he saw her so 
cheerful at not going, he called her to his knee to 
kiss him. 



He then alluded to the evidence, as to when Eittfly 
Sandford dressed herself. Here they would findhi^ 
evidence was not true, and he would tell them whj^: 
because she afterwards admitted she went up to put 
on her morning dress before tea, and knew she w^ls 
not going to the concert He wished them to notioe 
how that interfered with the time, and showed that 
he had not put that question without reason. Then 
she went on and said, she thought she was standing 
by the fire-place while he fastened her gown. But 
it did not matter what she had said about sitting at 
the table, nor would he have asked about it, but to 
get at certain facts, when she said what she did 
about its being more than an hour and a half from 
the time he went out after tea before he went upstairs. 
Emily Sandford had said that he was away ti^o or 
three hours, and that it was half-past nine o'clock 
when he returned. From what he had said, and 
from the evidence of witnesses he should call, he 
should convince them that this could not be ise. 
Then she said that on his return he walked vety 
quietly upstairs, and that whilst in the parlouf she 
heard him upstairs — that he told her to go to bed 
and that she would not, and that afterwards he came 
down — that a fire was burning very brightly, &0. 
The evidence given before the Coroner and the 
Magistrates would show that her then statement was 
completely at variance with her present one. She 
stated that he had gone out in a quarter of an hour or 
20 minutes after he went upstairs, but from the evi- 
dence he should call, they would see that this was 
utterly impossible, and that there was not a shadow of 
truth in the statement They would recollect the evi^ 
dence that had been given by Harvey and Holmes. 
They would remember the darkness of the hour, and 
the time of night, at which the murder took plao^- 
About such a time, it was totally impossible for any 
man to walk from Potash to Stanfield HalL The 
nature of the land would alone prevent this. Then 
there were three large gates, and wide and deep 
gutters, and no man could traverse the distance 
in the time that had been stated to commit 
such a horrid deed. But supposing that this were 
possible, and that he had gone in the direction stateci^ 
he would have come exactly upon the spot, where 
Holmes, Harvey, and the girls were standing. He 
then read the evidence of Harvey, and compared it 
with that of Holmes, and contended that the latter 
was correct, and the other mistaken. 

The Prisoner next contended that Chastney must 
either have been mistaken in the time she heard 
the second report, or she spoke falsely. According 
to her own evidence, not sufficient time existed 
between the report of the gun outside the porch 
and the second, at which period the man must hav« 
passed into the Hall by either one door or another. 
Was it likely that knowing the Hall as he did, every 
crick and cranny being familiar to him, having 
been possessed of the Hall, and lived in it— havinng 
dined in the hall hundreds of times — ^knowing thi^ 
he would repeat, that had this dreadful deed be^h 
perpetrated by him, should he, or any man of doiii« 
mon sense, have gone into the Hall by the aimili 
door, when the risk was run of meeting all the'selr- 
vants. Because, mind, they were all alarmed. 
Could anybody have passed the light at the 
window and not been perceived t He would 
next speak of the signature of the paperb 
at Read's and other things. There was something 
more in that than met the eye. He denied -h^ 
had ever promised to pay the expe^cee, oLmtf 
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person down from London to Potash, though the 
witness Read deposed an arrangement of this kind 
had been made. He disputed that Emily Sandford 
had spoken the truth about beiilg first taken in the 
gig towards Stanfield Hall, left in the road, and then 
conveyed to Norwich. It had been attempted to be 
shewn she had been prevented going to the Hall by 
a subterfuge. Why had not the drain stopped the 

fig, and was not the tact known to be that Mr. 
ermy was from home. What was the meaning of 
all these contradictions ? He could not make them 
out She could not say that he ever affected to say 
that he had taken papers on that day to Jermy, and 
got them signed? That was not proved or at- 
tempted to be shewn. With respect to the money 
due to Mr. Jermy, that gentleman would rather 
have had his interest than his principal. Many 

Sersons knew this. He (the Prisoner) did not 
eny the existence of the notice, that was 
found, and though he did not intend to make 
any use of it, yet he might have done so at an 
after period, if necessary. Consequently it was 
inferred that he felt the greatest animosity towards 
Mr. Jermy. Why the late Mr. Jermy knew that 
he (the Prisoner,) had an old will of one of the 
Preston's in his possession — a gentleman who 
having died, was possesed of £40,000, which inde- 

Eendently of the Felmingham property, would 
ave been re- distributed. Mr. Jermy knew that 

he possessed the old copy. But it was only 
a copy. Had it been the original, he would have 

had it proved long since. He had always told Mr. 
Jermy this. It was frequently a matter of conver- 
sation between them, but it never had produced the 
least animosity, nor did either one or the other see 
why it should do so. He wished to make an ob- 
servation with regard to the papers — the documents. 
Emily Sandford said that the name I. Jermy had been 
added to one since she wrote it Whathadreally taken 
place ? It was a most remarkable thing, that nothing 
nad been said about signing the document, after, as 
she would have them believe that she had cried, and 
made a great fuss about it at Mrs. Stacy's. It was 

" a most remarkable thing — ^very remarkably indeed, 
that she should cry, which she did at Mrs. Stacy's ; 
and then say nothing about the same thing 
at Potash. They might believe him, that there 
was no such thing as the signatures — ^he had nevei 
seem them until he saw them produced by Mr. 
Cann. Then there was the brandy tale. That was 
most important She would have them believe that 
he had taken the brandy to Mrs. Stacy's for the 
purpose of giving to her, in order that she might sign 
it He would leave the Counsel to wrest it as they 
pleased — it could not be believed that he could ever 
be guilty of such an atrocious act If that was true, 
it was the worst piece of evidence ever brought for- 
ward against him. He denied that there had been 
anything in the letter about the papers — it was one 
referring to the mode in which they were living, 
and as a father of a family having a grown 
up daughter. Now about destroying the letters, 
there was a fuss about them. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he had no secrets, but as 
a father of a family he thought it advisable 
to do so. He next alluded to that portion of the 
evidence which related to the tale he had told 
her about having had a conversation with Mr. 
Jermy, who had behaved well to him. Such was 
the fact It was well known what a strange sort of 
man Mr. Jermy was — Mrs. Jermy was alive — Mrs, 



Jermy knew that what he was stating was the truth 
— she was in the parlour, it was there where old 
Mr. Jermy told young Mr. Jermy to leave the 
room. He had himself told Mr. Jermy, that what 
business he did he would do it privatelv ; and he 
hoped that she would be convinced that ne was not 
the guilty man. Mrs. 'Jermy might be mistaken— 
the servants might be mistaken — and the Magis- 
trates might be mistaken. If he never stirred 
out of that dock alive, they were all wrong. It 
was plain matter of fact, that all these papers were 
alike in the top. Why did they want to get A and 
B alike. Because it was a mortgage. Now look. 
When he cross-examined her, she did not know one 
paper from another. If she made all the fuss about 
the first, why not about the second. The papers 
spoke for themselves. She said there were three 
papers. He said it was a most atrocious case to 
bring before the Jury. Then, about the dates; she 
must have seen that there were two dates to the 
documents. Mr. Cann had taken the depositions to 
the Bridewell, and they had been read over to 
her. She had been imposed upon, and the fact 
was, that the whole of the evidence was false, 
and was without the least foundation. He again 
referred to that portion of the evidence relative 
to the documents, contending that he did not 
sign I. Jermy, nor did he know the signature was 
there. He characterised the statement with 
respect to the destruction of the agreements 
that had been alluded to as worthless and un- 
intitled to credit, because it would be a most 
extraordinary thing for a man to prepare agree- 
ments of this description, and then bum than. 
But because the parties who had conducted this 
prosecution could not find them, they must make 
all this fuss about their being burnt I Then they 
had all the talk as to what took place when he came 
home. He would have them bear in mind all 
that had taken place, and according to the evidence 
and the facts that had been proved, find him goilty 
or innocent of the charge. What did the evidence 
of Emily Sandford show ? Why that when he 



came in the parlour door was open, and that he 
attempted no disguise. When he came down stain 
she might have seen him if she had thought pro- 
per, but she knew the reason why she did not want 
to come to him. If it was of consequence that he 
should not be seen by Miss Sandford, would he, did 
they suppose, have taken the course he had ? Would 
he have left the dresses of disguise in places where 
the servants might see them, and where he was 
sure they had seen them ? It was improbable diat 
any man in his senses would have done this. Miss 
Sandford stated before the Magistrates and the Coro- 
ner, that on his return she heard him walking aboutin 
his room, and then making a fire, and after all« 
the conversation mentioned took place. After- 
wards, however, she admitted that when she saw the 
fire it must have been lighted some time. This she 
was compelled to admit, and the whole con- 
versation shewed it Then she stated that she 
went to bed, and in speaking as to time, her 
evidence given before the Magistrates, the Coro- 
ner, and in that Court agreed. Uppn all occa- 
sions she had stated that it was from nine to 
half-past, which was the latest time mentioned in 
any. She was positive as to this fact, and must 
have looked at her watch to ascertain the time. 
There were other circumstances which must have 
impressed the time upon her mind. Let them 
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calculate the time that must have been occupied 
by him after his return, in walking about in the 
room, in lighting the fire, in the conversation with 
Miss Sandford — ^and take it from half-past nine, 
the time of his return, as stated by Miss Sand- 
ford, and recollecting the time at which he went 
out, and it would be apparent to them all that he 
could not have been gone more than half an 
hour. The Jury would recollect that he did not 
go out until an hour after tea — ^in fact he defied them 
to show that he left the house before eight o'clock, 
and the evidence was, that he went to bed by nine 
or half-past nine o'clock. Consequently, he could 
not have been absent more than half an hour. That 
she knew the time was apparent, firom the manner 
she had given her evidence, but in addition to this 
he had told her himself to wind her watch up, and she 
had done so. The Rev. Mr. Postle had made a re- 
mark upon this part of Miss Sandford's evidence, but 
she still adhered to her original statement, with re- 
spect to the time of going to bed. After he had 
spoken to her she began to undress, and while doing 
so he complained that she was along time. She now 
recollected that, but she had never done so before. 
A great deal had been said about his trembling 
and shaking when in bed, but the real fact of that 
was this : when Miss Sandford asked him what was 
amiss, he requested her not to say anything about 
the matter then, and he would tell her when he got 
into bed ; and on getting into bed he wished to state 
what he knew upon the subject, but she then refused 
to hear him. He, however, did tell her that he was 
afraid something wrong had occurred at Stanfield 
Hall. Had he known what she had since stated, 
he would have insisted upon telling her all he 
knew. He thanked God he was innocent of this 
crime, and if the jury looked at the whole of the 
evidence, they would be convinced of the fact 
There was another important matter which had been 
kept back, but why he had not the least idea. 
Miss Sandford had stated, that in her bed room 
considerable conversation took place between 
him and her; but it was rather curious that 
ihe should have forgotten all idea of what this 
conversation was about Now, it was rather singu- 
lar that she should have done so, and it must be 
evident that this forgetfulness about a matter so 
important, was owing to the way in which she 
had been treated by those into whose hands 
she had fallen lately ; and it appeared a strong 
proof that she was now brought to that state that 
she would say anything they chose to put into her 
Qiind. In the copy of the depositions before the 
Coroner Emily Sandford said she had signed 
the papers at Milne Street, on the next mor- 
ning. 

The Judge observed that the original depositions 
^ere deficient. 

Prisoner — ^Then mine are only copies, and are 
Wrong, which is a great shame, for they were copied 
by Mr. Press. 

[The Judge desired the original and the copy 
to be handed to him, when, on examination, it was 
found that the Prisoner had made a mark upon 
them which, separating two sentences, had di- 
vided the time, and made the signing apparently 
take place at one period, when, in point of fact, it 
Yelated to another. J 

The Prisoner contended that he did not see the dis- 
tinction pointed out by the Learned Judge, and con- 
tinued — Then he would leave them as men to say who 



was most likely to have done the deed. Did they 
think he would keep it a secret Was it likely ? 
Had he contemplated such a horrible deed would he 
say he was going out ? Then here was a great fuss 
made about his taking spirits. But he was sub- 
ject to bilious head aches. On such occa- 
sions he would take a little spirits in his tea, and 
sometimes when it did not relieve him it made him 
sick. He said he went to his bed and she to her 
room, and he went to her about half an hour after. 
He denied that there was anything in the 
story about the keys. Had he lost his keys 
he should probably have said something about 
it All who had to do with him knew he was in the 
habit of emptying his pockets of a night Had he 
contemplated such a horrid deed, was it likely he 
would have let her into the secret ? Would he have 
trusted any one with what must have proved so 
dangerous to him ? On one occasion it was stated 
he £d not come home till eleven o'clock. Then 
here it came out as was the fact, that some of the 
parties on the farm were suspected of taking game, 
and one man in particular. He took advantage of 
his son being out of the way, to take him if pos- 
sible that night 

Next came the pair of dirty stockings. They all 
knew very well that it was not a very clean country 
in wet weather, and to talk about dirty stockings, as 
if they were, guiltiness was quite ridiculous. He 
could not see how, on earth, they could bring that 
in. Then something was said as to rousing him up. 
And what of that? It could only have been 
brought out on purpose that the Learned Gentleman 
might make an eminent display of it ; but it was 
useless to take as facts what had not something 
in it. He had not the least recollection of the cir- 
cumstance. Emily Sandford had mentioned about 
going to the closet, and he might have gone there. 
He wished to have had all that evidence, and he 
had no doubt but it was known to Cann what he 
was in the habit of going out with, as it was to 
himself. Then came aU that fuss about his going to 
Felmingham. It was said that fire had been set to 
a closet where some papers were put to dry. Now 
the fact was, there was a closet near the fire, where 
there were some candles. The servant girl went to 
get one, and instead of cutting it, burnt it off, and 
without her perceiving it, the others took fire, and 
began to drop upon the iron chest, where the papers 
were. As soon as the fire was perceived, some 
water was thrown on to extinguish it, which ran 
into the chest, and that was the circumstance that 
had been alluded to, and which they wanted 
to shew, was when some papers were burnt 
There was no such thing. Then it was said 
that while that room was used for fires, papers 
were burnt That was quite ridiculous. Had 
he had a fire lighted that he might bum his papers, 
would he have wanted Emily Sandford to come up 
directly, and not have waited till she chose to come 
to bed ? Oh, it was a farce, a complete farce about 
the papers. Then Emily Sandford knew he had 
given his son and his son's wife, the ticket to the 
concert They could see how it was. There was 
no connection between where he Uved and where 
his son lived. That worked upon his feelings. 
There was no doubt she had been led to believe he 
was guilty of the charge, and what had she to depend 
on ? He did not suppose she had a six-pence to help 
herself with ; therefore, if she were made to believe 
he was guilty of this charge was not there every ex- 
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cuse f It was a villainous trial and teknptation for 
her as far as that went 

Then ahout the servants being gone away. He 
had no more to do with that than any one else, nor 
did he want to get them out of the way that he 
might commit this horrible deed. They had two 
servants. One of them ^was a very good servant, 
and could do almost anything. She was ill a week 
before, and she went away. The little girl was there 
only to do some sewing, and being perfectly useless, 
she also went away. He shoiud want one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution to prove these facts. 
It was ridiculous to make that fiuBS about the ser- 
vants being out of the way. 

Then came dining together on the Tuesday, 
and then the firing the gun before dinner. Sandford 
said, " The Prisoner came into the parlour and en- 
quired if dinner were ready, and being informed 
it was not, he went to fire his gun o£" That had 
been used against him. Why it would be shewn 
them by Savory that he constantly did the same 
thing. He did not keep a charge in a gun long. 
Potash was a farm infested with sparrows,, having a 
wood of seventy acres beside it: and tenants must be 
prepared to bang at the birds, or they must be content 
to lose their com. And they must look to their own 
little plantation, or they would be unprotected. 
Then it was said that he was unwell. His feelings 
were overcome by the cheerful manner in which 
Miss Sandford bore the disappointment. He would 
iiave felt far less had she been angry at not going 
to the concert Then let them bear in mind, too, the 
difficulty he had to get at the time. She mentioned 
about the hour. They could not make him be- 
lieve she had stated otherwise that he went out 
an hour after tea, but it would have been a wonderful 
deal better if she had spoken only the truth, and 
held to that Well, then came the tale, and it was a 
fresh one — about the fire in the bed-room in the 
afternoon. That was fresh, at all events. [The Pri- 
soner then went on to comment upon the evidence 
adduced in the cross-examinations of Mr. Cann, 
Honor Holmes, and Emily Sandford, with refer- 
ence to the mode adopted in taking the examina- 
tions, from which he contended that Emily Sand- 
ford had been examined at the Hall on the morning 
after the murder, notwithstanding she had stated 
that she had not been so.] There was another thing 
which had just struck him. Mr. Nichols in his 
examination talked about a foreign body. He said 
that foreign body — 

The Judge — You do not understand it Medical 
gentlemen, when they find anything in the flesh 
which is of a different nature, call it a foreign body 
Prisoner — I did not understand what was meant 
It had been distinctly described as a cartridge. 
Now it could not be that, for all knew that if 
it had, it would have been instantly blown to 
atoms. That they all knew. The next evi- 
dence was that of Jesse White — ^he had been 
brought into the box to swear that the papers 
found were in his hand-writing. He hoped &ey 
would look at them and see if there was the least 
aimilarity. White had only been his clerk. Why 
did not the prosecution bring Glasspoole into the 
box ? Why because they were not satisfied with 
his knowledge. He was too honest They could 
not rely upon the statements given by that 
shriyeUed-up thing White. Then there was all 
that stuff abput Jarrold. He was brought to 
swear to something, but he could not do it 



What did it all mean? It was an injustice. 
Then there was the evidence of that fellow Cann — 
that villain. He had, since he left the Court, seen 
Mr. Waugh, whom he intended to calL That gen- 
tleman had told him that the evidence of Howe 
would never do anybody any harm. Then there was 
that fellow Stubbs, who was the greatest villain that 
ever lived — a rascal, a slink. Why did they not 
put him into the box — only because they dared not t 
If it had been a clear case, why did they call all 
those trifling things 7 Mr. Bignold was wrong too'; 
he had said the "J" was not like Mr. Jenny's, Now 
he would say that the only letter like was that "J,*" 
which was afterwards proved by the production of 
parchment It only shewed how the evidence 
was got up. Then there was Clarke, he ought 
to have been put into the box, but was not l^y 
not 1 He wanted to cross-examine those witnesses, 
but was not allowed to do so. Well, what about the 
ram-rod. There had been nothing in the evidence 
to correspond with it, therefore that was a point in 
his favour. The evidence went to shew ihat the 
weapons used were either short guns or long pistols. 
Where were they ? He hoped the Jury would be 
patient Pay attention to what he said. He 
would do that which he thought the best, but 
they must forgive him for being so long, as the 
case was important — ^most important to him. 

It was reprehensible of the committing Magis- 
trates in having excluded, not only the Reporters 
and the public from the examination of witnesw* 
during the preliminary investigations, but aM 
himself. Had he had a solicitor the case woifld 
have been different, but to exclude him fretai 
an investigation in which witnesses were grring 
evidence against him, was a disgacefhl and an tti- 
constitutional act He contended that Mr. Johi 
Cann was acting as his solicitor at the time of hfl 
apprehension, and that he had attended the investf^ 
gations in the first intance as such. The snbterfhgt 
by which these Magistrates sought to escape finm 
his charges was contemptible. They said thatlii 
the examinations in question the witnesses wet*^ 
not examined upon oath, but to contradict thisjift 
referred to the depositions of Miss Sandford, and 
mentioned one or two examinations at the Bridewd^ 
which he contended were upon oath. ' 

While referring to these, his Lordship asked tfie 
Prisoner if he should occupy the time of the Court 
much longer that day. ^ 

The Prisoner replied that his address WoflW 
occupy at least four hours or four and a half hovk 
longer. ' 

flis Lordship then said he was afraid the JwiJ 
were exhausted, and that the best plan would bc<* 
adjourn the Court until morning. " 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Court opened at nine o'clock. 

The Prisoner immediately on entering the Court 
resumed his Defence. He commenced bysayisg 
that there were one or two points he had omttted 
yesterday, to which he wished to refer at once, aiMl 
one of them was the mode in which Emily Sandfoi^ 
finished her cross-examination. That witness W 
said she could not remember seeing the Prisoner ^ 
his name to the paper with Jermy'e name in it. 
And here he would wish to say she could wfiie 
several different hands, and were it necessary -h' 
could produce abundant proof of this. Then* agaia^ 
she observed she had omitted no material enf&Boe 
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as to ber going to the Hall on the 10th inst Was 
that so-— he denied it Another thing was, she had 
said she made no reply when Jermy called her a 
French dolL In pressing her it was evident she did 
say something on the point He would, he hoped, 
prove to the Jury, that by no possibility could the 
papers which she says she signed have been ever 
in existence on the 21st November. Her evidence 
on that point was decidedly erroneous. She also 
contradicted herself materially about how and when 
she went to the Hall, Nothing was said about 
^Dg to the Hall in her depositions of the 10th. 
Why did she make these variations ? To him it 
appeared the most incomprehensible thing on the 
mce of the earth* and he defied anybody to put any 
Qther construction upon this evidence beyond the 
tad of its being liable to general dispute. First she 
said he desired her to go to the Hall with him, but 
did he not remonstrate against her proceeding when 
die gig got to the drain? Then she said in her 
after depositions that the only reason why she did 
go to the Hall, was her desire to accompany him 
wherever he went What could then be the object 
of all this prevarication. Whathappenedon this point 
also took place about her going to Norwich. The 
like differences existed — first one thing and then 
another. It was fixed she should go to Norwich on 
the 10th she said ; then it was decided on at another 
time — then another — all on the various depositions 
it must be recollected, and in cross-examination. 
To him, he would repeat, these differences were the 
moat curious things in the world. Then to take 
anoUier point, though he ought to say perhaps, poor 
tbing, it was excusable, how various was her account 
of the articles found in her possession, and how she 
obtained them. He meant those ^ings Emily 
Sandford had in London. He did not wish the Jury 
or his Lordship should think he had an ill feeling 

r'nst this witness ; but nevertheless, it was clear 
had done wrong, and also by the differences in 
her evidence it was clear she had been worked upon. 
fie must also remark on the alterations made in the 
billa for articles purchased in London. Had she 
Dot altered the heads of the bills ? Had not an 
** a" been added to one ? Did the Jury think 
Bmily Sandford knew nothing about the alteration 
of a letter ? He knew she did, and it showed what 
«he was working at She thought, in fact, that he 
had been guilty of the horrible crime laid to his 
charge, and was providing for herself accordingly. 
There was also another important point The 
Jury must recollect that ninety-nine sovereigns had 
1>een deposited with her. She ex]^ended some she 
said, but he had never had the remainder back. He 
must also make a few observations upon the witness 
William Frederick Howe. Did the Jury believe 
with the Judge that the evidence of the party was 
of no importance ? The idea was ridiculous. Could 
they suppose, if the evidence of Howe had been 
given on the examination before the Magistrates, or 
the Coroner, it would not then have been considered 
of great importance by the Canns ? Did not Howe 
aay that he (Prisoner) remarked, in a public com- 
pany in London, that he would serve Mr. Jermy 
with an ejectment? Was that of no importance? 
It was true the evidence of this person was not 
supported, but he stuck to what he said. He was 
also a bad character. The Judge had received 
letters about him, and he (the prisoner) had also 
had communications respecting him. He had 
indeed, a letter, only yesterday, on the subject, with 



five or six names attached to it of, no doubt, re- 
spectable persons, who were ready to prove Howe 
had declared he would come down for either side. 
He would repeat that no evidence stood against 
him of a bad feeling towards Mr. Jermy, but the 
evidence of this fellow, and who could believe it? 
Then they came to the boy Smith. That little boy 
was called to prove the laying of the straw. It was 
astonishing the way in which they had tried to 
make use of that When this boy was cross- 
examined before the Coroner, they questioned him 
to shew that he was at work on a drift part of the 
farm, and was there for the purpose of laying the 
straw for the occasion. 

The Judge — All he said is what he said here. 

Prisoner — Here was straw carted, and two fork 
fulls pulled off as he went past, and were laid on the 
very worst places, which were very bad, and there was 
all that fiiss about it And then the fellow Futter 
did not see that there was any straw littered on the 
path that had been there more than a fortnight, 
and that was just to show that the straw was there 
for no other purpose. What did Futter say ? 
It could not be seen that it laid a fortnight, and yet 
it came out that it laid there so long that it was 
quite rotten. Then what did Smith say? The 
pigs went there to shack, and this straw was laid 
there in conseqence of it being so bad walking. It 
was laid for the pigs to walk on. Then as to Futter 
not knowing how the land was cropped ! He 
must have seen. Let his Lordship say what he 
pleased, what meant the question put to the boy, 
when he replied that he did not lay any straw there 
the Friday before, nor did any one else. Why they 
wanted to show that some was laid there then, because 
he (Prisoner) was out on the Friday. But it was a 
lie, and the boy said no such thing had been done. 
Then the cross-examination of the boy shewed too 
that the straw was laid in no place except where it 
was very bad. Why his language was, "it was very 
bad walking." Then they would find that when he 
(Prisoner) went to where the men were at work, he 
went only there and no where else ; but they were 
not satisfied with what that boy had said. How • 
ever it came out plainly enough. He would not 
occupy their time so long, but that he must shew 
the bad feeling that had been expressed. The 
Learned Counsel got up to prove that the field led 
to Stanfield Hall. Why they all knew that 
Then he directly wanted to shew that the straw was 
littered there because that was the way to Stanfield 
Hall ? No one could make a mistake or misunder- 
stand the intention of Counsel, that it was to im- 
press it upon their minds. Then it was most im- 
portant to him that Miss Jermy should be called. 
What Mr. Colman had stated as to the distance from 
Potash to the Hall and back being two miles and 
two furlongs, was all correct. Then there was 
Putter's evidence, and let them remark it Could 
any one believe him after the evidence of the boy ? 
He had asked Futter if he had been there since, 
and thought if he had, and was an honest man, he 
would have said **J have been there since, and such 
and such things were wrong." They, as men of 
business, must know that if straw had laid there 
three or four months, it would be plainly seen ; and 
yet that man stood in the witness-box and stated 
that he did not know it had lain more than a 
fortnight. 

The Judge — Futter said, "I could not say the 
straw had not been there a fortnight" 
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oPrisonor— rWeil, Futter was called to ^ve evi- 
dence about the straw, but in describing its ap- 
pteance, would- not say that it had laid there more 
tttaD a -fortnight 

'^<The Judg&*--No,. no ; he did not say that He 
meant to say— -i cannot say if it was put there yes- 
terday. What he really did say was — *'I cannot 
say it had not been there a fortnight" He might 
have said, if you had asked him, tluit it was a month 
oriftix weeks. 

^Prisonei^— But he said, *'In some places there 
w&s no«traw," and the boy said it was impossible 
nott to see it Then what was the answer given by 
him as appeared by the deposition ? He said he 
could not tell that that straw had been laid there 
more^ than a fortnight, 

iTbe Judge read, ''I cannot say the straw had 
nee been there a fortnight" 

.'Prisoner — ^What of that? He hoped the Jury 
wmild not be led away, but use their own judgment 
If they were called to give evidence, would they not 
be- able to say if it had lain there more than a 
fortnight ? 

Aludge — ^That's not what Futter said in answer to 
y6ur questions. 

Frisoner — But it is very like it Then let them 
hear what Futter said about the time. Would they 
believe his evidence about walking there in a quar- 
ter of an hour, when his answers were as plain as 
could be ? The question was put quick, and he 
said, ** My watch is so and so at Stanfield, and so 
and 60 at Potash ; five and twenty minutes later." 
I believe that was the £act Then he turned about 
and swore it was only a quarter of an hour. There 
wvis one or two little separate things in Font's 
evidence, that he wanted to call their attention to. 
They would have the kindness to consider, and they 
would see that he made out more than the truth. 
They would bear in mind that every one of the 
police used different words. Why was that, but 
because they wanted to shew that the time was 
mentioned, and that there was more in it than there 
was. Why, if one had spoken to the conversa- 
tion, that would have been sufficient Then 
they spoke of names that he knew nothing about 
As to his having talked about young Jenny being 
his enemy, that spoke for itself, that it was not true. 
It was quite ridiculous, and was a tale got up to 
make them believe he was guilty of that most 
horrid murder. Then they would recollect the 
contradictory evidence about the carpet bag. And 
they would not fail to see as clearly as himself, the 
consequences of the papers being pulled and thrown 
about, and what was ^e object 

They would find by Font's evidence that he saw 
Colonel Oakes there at the time those papers laid 
about ; and therefore it must be within riieir own 
knowledge that those papers were there. But not 
Mf so, but Font was there with the keys, and they 
did not want to throw the bag about, as they had 
the means of getting at its contents. It must be 
thought of trifling importance what Pont had said 
about the powder flask, but they all knew that if a 
per^Mi would swear falsely about one thing he would 
about another. He hoped they would allow him 
once more to call their attention to what Mortar 
said about Pont He said he saw Pont after his 
examination, when he (Pont) came out of Court, 
but tfiat he altered nothing about his giving his 
evidence. Now he wished them to bear that in 
mind. He had no doubt there had been a com- 



munication g6ing on,' and tt'Wae^tliatfbet'wished and:: 
hoped they would bear ininliidt- wluttr he'had belard^ 
said. '■■' .■i.i.'l; >/ -j'l '-'w; -. . '/J 

Next they came to Hubhefst^ ftr ftfim^tiMiiwayv' 
in which Emily Sandtfbrd's -eviil^na^ liad)'hdcnF.gDtr' 
up, how she was found -at^'l^ashj 'miAu'.J,oimi*Qmw^ 
taking her evidertcerit was>aftoi;t)ifopartf|nti( J9)twyi<* 
would find that he (FHsone^)3had !■»''> thntfi>tO(^ 
make any remarics upon the e^dende JiAki^ tabeti^i: 
because he knew that he* ^ouldr^ucvit tMio^^bj^^Midll 
by, and they would find ttis yemavkg^wiertifoi^ttvJ 
founded, though he then did not kn^WihlL •'(^tjr'i 
had heard the evidence given' about the 'Wle&MudiyH J 
morning, that every thing -was *tahen- odA of'>thbi' 
closet and examined, although- t^y>.inoiwi)'W(Oiddi'- 
not admit that those things were seen atiAvs'tiiMi^i') 
Why they had never been attempted to hef^atm* • 
cealed. He got it out plainly eiiough^ ;^ltho&g|li:( 
with much difiiculty, that the ^ings were^tafaen «at : j 
of the box. If they had wanted only^ wfaift ^Miiii 
right, why not have told the truth attontei- 'Shtf i 
must know, as men of sense, that^a lot t)£ things iv' 
a box must naturally be looked at Then Any wa^\ 
There was some motive about Hubbcnrdty^s^i^angil 
he was at Potash on the Friday.' N<»w;. his- own- 
impression was, that Witherfbrd^ --Hvbbetfstyii ^oidi 
Cann, and no one else, had been coaoeined fas' 
tampering with Bmily Sandford.': .HnMierQ^saiiili 
he did not go back with her, but 1vit^'himMif.i'i Ifa^ 
he could not swear about iiiat-; but^ hin-impreetiMiii 
was that he did not She swove' positiv^yiitiiiBrbi:) 
went back with her, and that she iseiw l&mftiiidtfpi 
morning. Why should he havb sworh ftiwt if ^br- 
had not gone till Friday ? But either he^onEt^^ 
Sandford must be -wrong. There was > sometkh^* 
wrong somewhere. Her impression was ibM-fln}^* 
bersly was the man who drove her. Hubbarstf %uAf- 
that he saw Emily Sandford first in that pantty-aia 
the Hall, and here there was a discrepanotf Betwbwn ' 
her evidence and his. It was well known>thai Mn^ < 
Waugh was at Potash on the Friday,- mnd'after in'' 
had gone, Emily Sandford eaid tiiat fdia :uli^Mm*^ 
and wrote the statement That statatnemt wte mt/fi 
to Mr. Cann a little after two, and wotUd theiJi^f^ 
believe that it was not given to him 'before ihe^iM' 
he stated, namely, in the eveningi- He--i^>patli<'l 
possession of documents^ soon after^ which > wi il i ^ j 
have proved his (Prisoner's) ionoeenoey-ahdiltiiwi*' 
most unfair that these -vreaot not procKi6^d. . '^H)a|ih 
bersty said that Emily Sandford> WE»4it -tlie<BittN-; 
well about seven o' clodk« Why wns • she HaaXf iai^ 
He was present during the ^xaminstianj ^'^««' 
was something mysterious in thia^^ Why vi4s necdif^ 
(the Prisoner) there, and why was Hiabbeito^M-^ 
mitted to be present?- Did he not'hxMNir wMMltf 
examination was ? Then he 'Said ■ i^r the Mijgfl^' 
trates had examined her for more than thre^ qitarten' 
of an hour in the morning, aiid that they-esiadlflbel' 
her longer than that What did 'they examine M^ 
about during this time? There wa« 6oniel!Milif 
wrong in this, and he trusted diat die Jurf, not«HA>^' 
standing that the Magistrates were great men«h& 
he (Prisoner) a poor one, would not be deceh^ 
Hubbersty said that he did not recollect wheAtf 
she signed this deposition or not, but endeavoote^ 
to get out of the difficulty by saying iJiat he itwi 
not present when the examination commenced, ai^ 
that he had left the room before it wa» finilM' 
But the Jury had heard what Emily SandfoHl- M 
said, and they would form their own oonc^M 
The next part of the case was moat iiaper twit* a-^W 
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next day (Saturday) they, Hubberaty and the 
Memn. Canns, weare at Potash early in the morning. 
Why were they th^re early in the morning, and for 
what purpose I Why, because these fellows wanted 
to manufiicture the whole of this story about the 
aecKt place, and to put such documents in it as they 
thought proper. Why did young Cann and Emily 
Sandford want to be here alone ? He would swear 
that tills place had been a secret place of his, but 
Hubberaty not knowing the importance of the affair, 
let it out that Cann and Emily Sandford were there 
logedier. The keys came from Mr. John Cann, and 
they must have been in his possession a long time 
bdbre. He (the Prisoner) knew nothing about 
these papers being there, and had never seen them 
from the time Emily Sandford wrote them till his 
examination. They must, therefore, have put them 
into this place. The place had ceased to be used 
IS one of concealment, since his mother's death, and 
tU the papers ai\d deeds of importance had been 
removed to Felmingham, where they were found in 
the iron chest Did the Jury believe that the 
papers had not been examined at once, and that 
Emily Sandford spoke a falsehood when she said 
she Jid not see them till the 12th. It was pre- 
posterous to suppose that he or any other man who 
Bad seen the writing of Mr. Jermy would palm 
dNse signatures off as his. There was not a single 
letter in the whole of the signatures that appeared to 
him to be like that of Mr. Jermy' s excepting the 
oae which the gentleman (Mr. Bignold) had said 
wu traced. Then there was the statement respect- 
ing the cash box. Hubbersty said that the elder 
lu. Cann was not there, and after that what did 
they think ot the evidence of Miss Sandford, who 
swore positively that he was present. Then came 
Mb Bacon, and if his Lordship thought that Howe's 
evidence was not worth much, he would not think 
much of this. He was called to swear that he 
had heard him threaten he would shoot Mr. 
Jomy — a crime he never contemplated, and if they 
had wished they might have called one of Mr. Bacon's 
leen, who would have entirely disproved the whole 
Mstement There was something in the statements 
that he could not explain. It was true that he had 
had considerable dealings with Mr. Jermy, in the 
coarse of which much imdoubtedly had been said, 
hut it had always been said honestly and without 
disguise. Whatever he had said, he had said to that 
gentleman's face openly and straightforwardly. Now 
ivith respect to Wm. Frederick Howe. There he 
iras staying at .the Bell Inn ! That's Mr. Cann's 
bouse. Are his expenses paid ? Did they suppose 
n man like him would come without being paid ? 
Doubtless they were all at the Bell, having a good 
jollification together with Cann. It was nonsense 
Tor them to suppose that he had not his money paid, 
or was promised. The evidence was of such a 
tiature as required time to get up — ^like the evidence 
about the papers — since it was held back until the 
last moment^ in order that he might not have the 
inivilege of knowing about it Before he con- 
cluded the remarks upon the evidence, nearly the 
whole of which he had gone through, he would 
make a few brief observations on a letter which had 
been already alluded to, and which he would pro- 
duce if they liked. [The Prisoner then read a 
pf^per, referring to the title of the Stanfield Hall, 
and showing that at some previous period, an attack 
had been made upon the house. Parties had gained 
possession which they held until they were eom-| 
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pelled to give up by the military, and two 
or three waggon loads of persons were taken to 
Norwich Castle, but many of them were discharged 
upon their own recognisances, and had never heard 
further about the chaige.] It was the impression of 
many of those men — and others besides were of 
opinion — ^that if those parties had held possession, 
they would have only been expelled by a process in 
law. Such was the opinion of those to whom he 
had alluded as having seen on the night of the 
murder. Indeed, the late Mr. Jermy, he knew was 
of that opinion, and hence the cause of the sale of 
the Stanneld Hall — ^for was it at all likely that any 
man would have sold such a property as that for 
i^ljOOO, knowing that it could not have been re- 
placed for ie7,000 or ie8,000. Was it likely that 
the Hall would have been sold, if it was not for 
something of that sort? There was, it was well 
known, a dispute about the title to that Hall, but 
the question was too long for him to go into, nor 
was it necessary, placed as he was then upon his 
trial. But he would state, and that on the word of 
God — and he would prove it too — that it was more 
to his interest that the late Mr. Jermy should have 
lived, than have been removed. He would tell 
them that if he had lived, he never should have 
been compelled to give up possession of the Fel- 
mingham farm — ^at least, he did not believe he 
should; and he had every reason to think, that 
if he had given up possession of the Potash farm, 
he should have been allowed possession of the 
Felmingham farm. Mr. Jermy had written a letter 
to him to that effect, in which he said, he had 
made an arrangement with Watson, which he 
would refuse. He (Prisoner) had also received a 
letter stating that the money should remain for 
three years longer. The Recorder also knew that 
he was perfectly acquainted with the whole of the 
affairs from beginning to the end; all the family 
affairs.' During the time of the Recorder's father, 
he had the run of all the papers — he had arranged 
them all for him — and he had shewn that the gen- 
tleman was in possession of at least £4i2yOW) of 
valuable property for the children, which he had 
shewn to them the other day. He only said that to 
shew that he was well acquainted with all the con- 
cerns. With regard to the i^42,000, that was a fact, 
and nobody knew that but himself, except a very 
few. The letter he had written to Mr. Flower would 
shew that he knew all the facts. He knew that the 
Hall was taken possession of a tew years since — 
that they kept possession for a time. On the day 
those parties took possession he (the Prisoner) was 
at a sale of property at East Rudham, then being 
an auctioneer. Having made his remarks upon the 
evidence, he would address a few general observa- 
tions on the whole case ; but he would beg of them 
to be patient — they had been so, and he hoped they 
would continue so — for it was necessary he should 
make the remarks. 

He sincerely hoped the Jury would not be in- 
fluenced by any statement or reports they might 
have found in the public papers, but he trusted 
tliey would only adhere to the evidence as given 
before the Magistrates, the Coroner, and such as 
had also been given in that Court, not forgetting 
those variations he had pointed out He could not 
avoid alluding to the fuss the prosecution had 
made because he had not cross-examined Emily 
Sandford on one occasion. But surely if he had 
not thought proper to cross-examine this persoiii he 
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had a right to take that course. Perhaps he did 
not consider it worth while to do so, when he found 
the evidence had been so completely trumped up. 
Added to that, Emily Sandford might not have been 
in a fit condition for cross-examination, after being 
at the Hall ten or twelve hours, and had he cross- 
e;(amined her, it was not unlikely she would have 
gone quite the othcar way to that which she ought to 
have gone if she had spoken the truth. But he 
would leave those trifling matters, and go to those 
points which more closely connected him with these 
transactions, or said to connect him. After he had 
gone upstairs to put on the dress said to have been 
worn by him, did the Jury think it probable he 
should have come down and passed the parlour door 
---thAt door being open — ^had he cared about his 
du^ise. Nay, should he have gone and saw 
Savory — for if not incorrect he believed that had 
been sworn. Was this likely? And he would 
repeat on that point, as he had done on others, 
that if it were the last word he had to utter in 
that world, he only went to that part of the farm, 
lie had already said he had reached, and where 
be saw the men, and he hoped he should prove 
he went no fiurther. It was impossible he could 
have gone to the Hall, which he would certainly 
prove. After his return, what did Sandford say 
•—that he came in, and went up-stairs to bed. 
When did he go to bed ? She had never in all the 
changes of her evidence, stated otherwise than that 
he had gone to bed later than half-past nine. 
Remembering the time she had stated he had gone 
out at first, it was not possible he could have gone 
to the Hall and back again within the time. Why 
one of the police eicamined — one of those fellows 
with long legs, he did not know how long — stated 
that it took him twenty-five minutes to go to the 
HalL A man with long legs, recollect, and going 
in the day-dme. Now could any person, however 
well he knew the road, have gone in that time in 
the dark; could they have gone in double the time ? 
Look at the evidence of Mr. Drane, the surveyor. 
That witness stated, the first obstacle a person would 
meet in coming to Potash from the Hall was the 
main river ur drain, seven or eight feet wide. Then 
another drain, and then followed a pond ten or 
twelve feet deep. Drane also deposed that no per- 
son could walk on the bank by night ; and recollect 
on the night of the murder the weather was wet. 
Then Mr. Drane added there was a fence, and a ditch 
five feet deep and four feet wide. Could he (Prisoner) 
have got over this ditch. Drane had stated that a 
tree lay across the ditch, but this was not so, and 
the shrubs that lay there could be no assistance 
whatever to a person desirous of getting across. 
How did Mr. Drane himself get over — ^why, by 
jumping — in the day time, mind, and that could not 
be done at night Drane did not speak of a sever- 
ance existing in the bank ; but, nevertheless, a sever- 
ance existed there, and cutthe bank in more than one 
glace. Did the J ury suppose that, living on the terms 
e did with Emily Sandford, he should have made her 
a^oquainted with his intentions respecting Mr. Jermy 
if he had any, and of his guilt had he been guilty. 
She said he had trembled when he had got into 
bed« ^o he did. He admitted that, but he was 
cold, and after he got warm he felt quite firm, be- 
cause be knew his conscience was quite clear, for no 
more weight lay on his mind then than did at the 
present moment. Did the Jury tliink that he could 
call on God as he had done, declaring his in- 



nocence if he had been a guilty man. T]iey 
must be aware firom the way in which he had 
examined Miss Sandford, thatnotwithsUnding what 
his Lordship had said about it not being im|K)rtan^ 
it really was important The candid anawers she 
gave at once shewed that she was the last person he 
could have thought of making use for conceal- 
ment 

As to the papers, they must bear well in mind her. 
different statements about them. What was meant 
about burning them ? Then it could easily, be 
proved he never went to Emily Sandford' s lodgii^p 
without a pint bottle of port As to the brandy it 
was necessary for her in her condition. It waa un« 
possible he could have taken the brandy when she 
signed the papers. The letter that had been alluded 
to was of Cann's manufacture, and it must have 
been destroyed. He meant the tale of this bumiog 
the papers. It was a tale put in with the brandy 
tale entirely to make those papers appear of more 
consequence. He had sent a letter to her in which 
he had remonstrated with her, but it waa ridiculous 
for men of common sense to think that letter had 
anything to do with the case. It was intended to be 
insinuated that he brought the brandy to get her to 
sign the papers by first raising her spirits. 

The Judge — ^That was absurd. She waa muck 
more likely to have been induced by a glass of wiii& 

Prisoneiv— They heard nothing more aboutit when 
he brought the other papers to be copied, or when 
he told her Jermy would not sign. They must there- 
fore see that all that had been said on that subject 
was false. Then again he must impress upon their 
minds the importance of regarding the way in which 
they had got up their case. He would have cared 
nothing about that if he had had some one oresent 
to shew what had really taken place at the gaol Bot 
there were only the two Canns and Hubbersty. Let 
them compare the evidence of those men and. of 
Miss Sandford, and their going into the room sad 
conducting the examinations without any Reporten 
being present, and if that did not make any iupvei- 
sion on them nothing could. Then after that thM 
had her for a second examination on the 12th, and 
not before him till the 13th. Then about aUowioK 
such evidence. If they had wanted only what waa 
right Uiey would have received only auc^ evideaoe 
as had some plausibility about being right 

There was one thing he wished to ai^ a word oc 
two about They would recollect that on. the Atk w 
Dec. he first knew John Cann would not act as bii 
soticitor. He would shew, before he had do|Fie^ tiwt 
he had made frequent applicationa to the MiBfiff 
trates, but he had everything back, so that he had 
no chance. Surely they might have let aome oat 
friendly to him see what they really had* i 

He would just call their attention to the impi'^ 
bability — in fact the madness — that he, had \»Ji9» 
the murderer, knowing the place aa he had doMt 
should have shewn himself to the servants. Tha 
thing spoke volumea Had it been any one's iottB* 
tion, it was never worth while for one well knfwn 
to run among the servants, but whoever it waammt 
have known well that there was no possibility of 
their recognizing him. 

He woidd make one observation on the parties he 
had seen. The open, undisguised way in which 
those parties acted convinced him that notfaimg of 
the sort would be done by them. It did not appear 
that there would be any violence used ; nor did 
their description in any way, correspond with the 
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efidence tliat had been given. It must be seen, 
^en, that the murderers were other parties. And 
not only that, it would have been a very awkward 
pfedicament to have put those men in bad he known 
tli6m. They must see, from their conduct towards 
hhn, that they (the prosecutors) stopped at nothing. 
It was astonishing that they did not bring forward 
the dress that he usually wore when he went out of 
aitight He had told Mr. Mendham, his solicitor, 
lihett he would find it Whether it was done in- 
Wiiti(inall]f or no he could not say, but the police, 
iHiiMi tiliey turned over the litter m the yard must 
Ittve turned over diat dress. From knowing certain 
thfaigs had happened he knew he must be suspected, 
abA he put ft ^ere. He thought it would have 
beett brought forward, but it seemed, after the 
evidence given, that they would not produce it or 
DU^ use of it 

When should Mrs. Jermy's deposition be read, 
myLord ? 

The Judge— It may be read as part of your 
evidence, and you may comment upon it I would, 
therefore, have you well consider before you do. 

Prisoner — I must do it my Lord. I want nothing 
bat Hie facts. 

The Judge-^You must recollect that by reading 
it yoil read it as something that is true. You read 
it as some true fact You may read it because there 
is Something in it that is in your favour ; that she 
gvve truthful evidence, and you quote it 
l^risoner — I don't say it is truthful. 
The "Judge — If you have it read it must be with 
dl upon you — that it is every word true. 

Prisoner — My Lord, I'll have the evidence read. 
I am quite willing. I know it will shew in all re- 
ipeets the difference. 

The Judge — I did not quite hear the last obser- 
ration you made about the dress. 

Prisoner — ^The dress hidden he had been in the 
Inbit of wearing when he went out at night It 
was a round slop dress with a hole in the top to put 
Ughead through, and what he told his Lordship he- 
lve was, that Sie other party being in possession as 
be supposed, and he knowing he should be sus- 
peeted, he put that dress into a certain place, and he 
<tat yesterday to get it to shew that it would com- 
pletely contradict what had been said, and if it were 
produced it would shew what he used to wear. He 
Had had it made so that his men might not be able 
to distinguish him from a labouring man. And that 
dress he had no doubt would account for some of the 
Evidence that had been given. It would in some 
^B>ay account for the evidence about the length of 
the garment, that it did not cover the man's knee. 
They must have known if they saw the cloak on 
liim, that such evidence had been given, and Chast- 
xiey had some reason for saying what she had done. 
Ko man could see the cloak on him without seeing 
that it came below the knee. And Emily Sandford 
must have told them so, and that the cloak came 
lielow the knee. 

As to Mrs. Jermy's evidence being against him, 
he would leave them, as men of sense, to say if it 
was. He would say it was not — ^let them make 
what they could of it, and twist it as they liked. 
(He then asked the Judge to read Mrs. Jermy's 
Deposition, but his Lordship declined, desiring him 
to read it himself.) Well, they would find he should 
not remark much on it ; but he would read that 
part of it that he desired to call their attention to, 
and when he had read it, take it in all its bearings 



She said—'* First of all 1 called ♦ Waisoii,' « Wdt-- 
son.' ** When they heard Watson's and Chastney's 
evidence, and compared Mrs. Jermy's with it-^- 
he wanted nothing but the truth, and to have them' 
bear in mind that evidence. They might say whaC 
they liked about the one evidence not contradicting 
the other, but he insisted that they did, and both - 
could not be true. Mrs. Jermy went up with' 
Chastney to the door. " I at the same time saw « 
man in the staircase hall; he appeared to comcf 
from the dining room way." That was exactly, - 
almost, Chastney's words. " My impression is, h^ 
had a gun or long pistol, or some long instrument r 
in his hand." That was just like the other. ** He 
immediately fired at me. I felt I was wounded in 
the arm. I was so hurt, I ran up into the nursery." 
They might say what they liked about this being, 
against him, but he insisted it was not 

The Judge — I did not say it was against you. I 
said it might be. 

Prisoner proceeded — ** I don't recollect the fiiiiw 
another gun; at the same time I heard Chtwtney cafi 
out Oh !" That is what Chastney said. " I couki not- 
see his face ; it struck me it was Rush." That was 
a proof that there was a prejudice against him; and 
that they would all suspect him unless they had 
taken the party in the fact Could they think that 
a person immediately on being fired at in that way^ 
could make any observation on what was going on f 
Did they not perceive that this was about the very 
time that he was in the habit of visiting Mr. Jermy, 
when he had business to transact with him. It wa^ 
Mr. Jermy's wish, when he (the Prisoner) wanted to 
see him, that he should always go up after dinner, 
about that hour ; and therefore this might be one 
reason why it had struck her that it was him. 
But there was no foundation for this belief, and 
the statement which she made in her evidence 
in chief was contradicted by her answers to his 
questions in the cross-examination. If, how- 
ever, they should credit her first statement — 
if they gave a wrong verdict and found him guilty 
— ^he hoped God Almighty would forgive them. 
Mrs. Jermy said, " My impression was that the per- 
son had a great coat on." Now what did they think 
of that statement ? That was the observation of one 
witness, whilst another with equal positiveness de- 
scribed it as a cloak. These discrepancies shewed 
*he way in which this evidence had been got up. 
He contended that Mrs. Jermy had given the bA 
description of the man, and he had no hesitation* in 
saying, from a perusal, that she had accurately de^ 
scribed his dress. This the Jury would admit when 
♦hey had heard her evidence. She had stated, like 
£liza Chastney, in her first examination, that the 
man had a hat or cap on, and taking the statements 
of the two-H5tatements that were made shortly after 
the murders, was it not evident that when she came 
into that Court and swore that he had neither a hM 
or cap on, she had perjured herself? Mrs. Jermy 
was not positive as to whether the man had a hat or 
cap on, but she thought a hat, and after hearing this, 
wliat did the Jury think of the evidence of Chast- 
ney, in which she described him as being fiat on the 
top of the head. It was most monstrous. But noir 
came the most important part of MrsJ Jermy'fc 
evidence. After having described the ^n, 
and the way in which the man fired, she siM, 
" I knew him by his broad shoulders and 
stout build." Good God, could they for a mo- 
ment believe it was possible that a pclk'son who 
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ihedibieMj&i^r^ bmisr audi joirnnmBtftnrea, could 

give such a particular description ? He asserted,- In 

Ui^^ite srf?aHi<-thiitrlii«A. iteamed GaitlemeB-'Siigiit^state 

.ta>'}tbrvdbntxia^:(tlttit>-tlie- Jurj oould not beHere 

fiHie|)fersoftiMi3S^Jenny s«w aad deacrtbed was the 

Miinfi pcnraon: thAt^WaMoB and Eliza Chastoej had 

.■fientiHtddcacribcdi;. Mn. Jenny said faither^ that 

abe did: bofc know Ifheihec hia coait was .buttoned or 

^Mnimttooed. Nov was that anything like the 

.idbaesi WatsoB.de8cribtd2. . Let the Counsel for the 

jfurpaecvtioti use this deposition against him if they 

tcboae.;. hedidnotcare, at he wished the whole of 

..thr.>:lrttth '^^ :tomt out. The evidence showed 

f'tbat tiiftr .^/witiitssea must apeak to different p«r- 

yi i.The^-^Ptisonar . thus concluded his address. 

, -ttfti «^dn . said '.-to Ihe Jury — take time to re- 

<iiaBm)^eK;.ali Jdio circumstances of this case, and 
all the evidence given. Weigh it in their mindsi 

.-and'.:fby/.«H means take into consideration his 

rjdctoiitlle. ahildren. If tiiiey were not quite satis- 
fied, which he hoped they were, of his inno- 

)'Mnba«*-if f^wy- had any doubt upon their minds, 

-tMbe' time to consider and. inform dieir minds upon 

jAvery.ji^ot before they returned th^r verdict And 

(ftPT^'CM'ia sake-r-r&Kr the sake of his little children, 

.wtiose ;lMartB were almost bursting with suspense, 
and for the sake of their own families and children, 

rletr^em Hot do anything contrary, to the real facts 
of the case. And he would urge them to divest 

i libeir minds oi i all those circumstances and reports 
respecting this .horrible murder which they might 
have hevd before coming into that Court. Above 

' aU« Utr them- consider whether it was possible for 
him to be the man, and then come into Court and 

,deiky it. They, had heard the statements of the 
different.witneases respecting the house doors, and 

.invparticular the evidence of Mrs. Jermy, and his 
remarks on the same. Let the Jury consider the 

ydbtance between Potash and Stanfield Hall, and 
what had been said on that point — consider the 
time :tliat he was absent, and he was sure God's 

. goodness would influence their verdict in his 
&vofir^. and that He would guide them. And 
dbould there be any difference of opinion amongst 
thiBm, let those in his favour remain firm, and 

jigtve him the benefit of that doubt, and they 
might rely that afterwards the others would think it 

w tfao happiest day In. their lives, on which they stood 
firm and gave their verdict in his favour, and God 
would assuredly bless them for not having given 

Y tliMr verdict against an innocent man, which he had 
no doubt would be dearly shown one day. Agaiii 
he would 8a3P— rtrust in God, and do their duty, and 
do not be led away by the flowery eloquence of the 
Learned Gentlemen against him. He should now 
only add — might Almighty God bless them, and 
that He would give t^em wiie and understanding 
hearts wa&^thc prayer of one who expected justice 
at their '-Jhands^ -for th« sake of his dear little 
children, who were destitute of a mother, and who 
were looking to them -(the Jury) to give diem back 

Mhwfc: ftrther. J , <..- 

The Prisoner concluded his Defence about Twelve 

i'oteloek,- hating-' oocupied the Court altogether up- 

■ iMIAds of thirteen' houn and a half in its delivery. 
The Prisoner then handed in a long written state- 

^■KiU, dttCailing what'he stated had taken place on 

.tiiAtnightof t£i mtrder; • 

t"a?he Jadgt3' (<fifker reading Che paper)— That is no 
patticf thej - evadenee • that! can see. I will read it 



privatQiy> because 1 told. ytei' Leonid na6 take down 
the statament firdii yauBi.inoifth^ ■ but -ikmoo is bo 
part of it evidence. ■•■ ^ ;,.-/.'-....,. j 

Prisoner — It<tatea baw.I«ama lo kounp knyfihing 
of the murder. I now ask i Gaatmid to -pioduce 
tho letters. I have giv«i' ifacUi notaeea^ terOo. 
Sergeant Byles— Whatlettem do yoU'calliitfrti • 
The Prisoner-^There oe p/ro or thrde wriittaiL by 
me to the late IM^. Jeriny. Yoo lueve heard % Mk 
evidence of Emily Sandlbrd that there -w^veeevetil 
letters. There were two most import nt^ ' «oi»e>^ 
letter, and a note written in the month Jti tiMoker 

last. .•.•■■.;-• fM'-.r'-i • ;r 

Sergeant Byies.jModuoed-tame.fettets. ' i*. -rv 

The Prisoner — They are x>f no us^* iHiey •veiOnly 
old ones. There is not one in-1848; ■ ; • •• ^ " ■ 

Sergeant Byles:— Th^ am till we hafVir / > ! 

The Prisoner then handed in two pepcm^the^oBe 
a memorandum, dated October, 1848, for the ap< 
pointmentof a valuer. • '■*' 

It was agreed for the convenience of the ¥A- 
soner, that the documents should b& read after the 
examination of Witneseet finr tfaei>«fieiice. 



WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENCE, 



Mr. Georgb Wauobj examined by the 
I am a solicitor living in London*- fOaiihe.letjif 
December I was at Wymondham. I sent; liit-M- 
soner, who was in gad, my caid« ..-->. ij 

Prisoner — ^What message did I tend. you i. < - - 

Witness — Mrs. Bryant told me- you womld JikiLi) 
see me, but not professionally. Mis.. Brjmnt-jakD 
said that I could not see you without an cvderlrom 
the Magistrates. She did not tell me anything mbout 
Mr. Cann. I first saw Mr. Cana near the.iKitig's 
Head. / - 

Prisoner— Will you state what took plaoe?- ■ 

The Judge — ^We can't hear that—it la^not wA- 
dence. . '/ 

Witness — In about an hour I went baok tarithe 
BridewelL Mr. J. Gann was in the roott on-flle 
ground floor on the right side. Mrai Brymnfe «i> 
there. One of the Inspectors . of PdUee,;-whdii 
Colonel Oakes, had sent with- me, was indhalopii. 
He was thore to give directions that.l riionldiift 
see you without a policeman being present 'im-aik' 
sequence of these instructions a polieenaiit .took 
me up into your room. Mr.- John Caur wi»>U«> 
there. I did not know that Mr. John Giuui<nls 
going to visit you with me until Laawi him hH the 
room below. He went into the room with mcL in 
consequence ^ that die polioeman retired intailbe 
passage. I don't think the door waa AxxKa' > \.x.. 

Prisoner — What conversation hadwie t •?.ii- ■•m 

The Judge — We can't admit that 

Witness — On my leaving the room Mrw^Gambrtaid 
with you. I went back for him and aaidy Leould itt 
wait for him. I recommended yoM'4tt place ytfd^- 
self in the hands of some respectable eoHditoniibdle 
neighbourhood, and not.ddfend youmeU^/- I^nM 
you could not be in better hands than.iMt. Gaa^ 
I said I was in a hurry to -get awaiy by tfaetiay^/srid 
went away. Frederick Howe*he» been '^ clot fc 
my employ. I would not believe him nn his estk, 
if contradicted by respectable testimonyk 

Mr. Arthur Walker Hyde — I am an aoeannlatt 
and arbitrator. I know Howe. I first aawhin m 
the 4th of December last The fiibt time 1 met 
him was in the Wheat Sheaf cofiiee rooiB, LmmIsb, 
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ooilihKt'da^r*" I'baveluidoiie conTersatten with him 
nrith Mf^d to tl^c flUmfiehi Hail muvden* 

Prisoner — ^What did he say t 
i,u>;flDliftJirilgn "^Thatia ti«t evidence. 
j-vi;8«iigeaiit BjfIks— *^I jsast really olijeet to that 

. ISir 2«d0C ^to Fri8Dner)-^Y<m have been with- 
out lOoOmeL Yos eould: fattve prondcd yourself 
jwitihoiw had you -pleaied, and you have been 
dioMed xionaideirable latitude; but, in justice to 
liher witansea, they must be protected. You must 
i«ay^-,whai they haw said, and call witnesses to say 
laijnne vthtr time they have tM. a dififerent tale. 

The Prisoner — That is unfair. How should I 
get at it ? ■ I rnever interrupted the Counsel 

V -SeqgeBst i Byiea did not object to tiie question, 
provided Howe cMruld be re-called and examined. 

Howe was* called, but, as he did not appear, the 
.wttnesa ataod back. 

Maria Blanchflower stated — I was nurse at 

SCanfield Hall on the night of the murder. When I 

Jteard the first report on that night I was in the 

nursery. I came down after I had heard three other 

shots fired off. I did not see Eliza Chastney lying 

at the bottom of the stairs when I went down stairs. 

I went into the servants' hall and so into the back 

-Idtehen. It is the cooking kitchen. I ran fast 

down, and so I did in the passage. I did not see 

WMJetmf, but I heard a bustle in the passage, 

but coidd not tell who it was. They were going to 

die servants' hall. I did not see anybody in the 

-haft when I went through. When I got to the 

<iirvantsp' 'ball door I looked back. 

• iPrisoner— Who did you see. Witness — I saw a 
-hnv stoat man-— broad shoulders — no hat on. 

^ LiFHsoiMr-^You did not know who it was. Witness 
^No. I did not stop to look at him. When I got 
to the bade staircase I passed him. He was near 
tht back staircase. 1 brushed by him. 

Prisoner — Did you pass me quickly? [The Pri- 
■ttmer osed this involuntary admission.] Witness — 
>Te8i When I got to the servant's hall I looked 
"iMckf^and'saw we man coming in the direction of 
•Ae'eecrants* hall. I then ran through die hall into 
■tiia kitchen. I had not time to see if it was any 
:fBraon I knew. I did not see Read or Miss 

^- 'Sxawined by Mr. Sergeant Byles — The man had 

•2daik dress on. I went to the Hall on the 4th of 
-iHoiwmber, this was on the 28th. 
-'If By the Judge-^ had never seen the Prisoner to 

"Ae beat 6f m^ knowledge. The man when I saw 
^'lu^^ was coming direct to the servants' hall or the 

entrance. I do not know whether he had passed 

the side entnince. 

• ' I' SoLmion Savory was next called into the box and 
'caianiined by the Prisoner. He said-^At the time, 

-i lived at Potash Farm with the Prisoner's son. I 
''had lived there about three months. At that time 
iih/tre was aa immense quantity of old straw on the 

■hnoL ■ I know. that several gateways and roadways 
1 have been littered with straw to make manure. 
.:Thcre was one road into the seven acres. Police 
-.constable Pont tods a pair of light boots out of the 

kitchen. 1 g^ve them to him. They were a little 

wet They had been standing next the fire. The 

V heavy pair was dry. I had placed them by the fire 
diat night 

Prisoner — My Lord, I have heard a great deal 
about a wedge. 



The Judge~-It is the first 1 hate heaediabodt 
one yet ■■' •• . ■■ ' 'n-^ 

mtn csB I hove been exaadned at tke liidl 
and the Bvidewefi— once at Norwich, i waiJcett- 
fined in the Bridewell to give evidence.- At ibe 
commencement of the season I sat up seme nights 
watching the game. I have known that you >Ma- 
pected the game was poadied. I reeoileet eve 
of the men being seen after game ; I tlHMightifo 
He was not taken. I recollect telling you I- ««w 
somebody put a dog over the fence It was just 
before Mr. Bedingfield went shooting. I recoUeot-a 
stack of barley being in the field. Sir John Boilem's 
wood adjoins the Potash ham. The wood Joins 
the farm on the other side of the road; there is'ft 
great deal of game in it ; besides that, there is *only 
a field which parts this immense wood and die fartn. 
There is only one small field, which parts the Potash 
farm firom the Stanfield Hall estate. 

Prisoner — I want to show my Lord that there is 
a great deal of game in those parts, notwithstandkig 
what has been said. >^--: 

Witness — I recollect the best servant had- lift 
Potash from illness. I was asked questions at S«M- 
field HalL I was asked the latest time I had teen 
Mr. Rush on the farm, and I replied between seven 
and half- past seven o'clock on the eveniag of the 
murder. 

Will you swear it was not eight o'clock t I cannot 
swear this. 

The Judge — Do you swear it was noteighto'dock? 

Witness — It was not eiffht o'clock. 

Prisoner — ^You have contradicted your evidence^ 

The Judge — ^You can't contradict him. You pro- 
duce him as the witness of truth. 

Prisoner — Did I bring you a candle? Ydi; 
about six o'clock, or a littSe after that hour. 

Has anybody asked you to state a different 
time ? No. 

Why then do you state these things difforently 
now ? I do not. 

Prisoner — When did you see me with my in-door 
dress on ? About half-past seven o'clock in the 
evening, and you spoke to me near the back door. 

The Judge — When did the Prisoner give you the 
Ught boots ? About five or half-past five o'clock. 

What did he give them to you for ? To warii 
them. 

And you washed them ? Yes, and I put them by 
the fire to dry. 

And you gave them to Pont t Yes, I did. ■ 

Prisoner — Have you ever heard what was said by 
me to the police on the next morning ? No. 

Were you in the kitchen when they took me into 
custody ? No, I was not 
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Wm. Frederick Howe recalled-*- 

Do you know Mr. John Lincoln ? No. 

Do you know a Mr. George Plane I . No. ■ 

Or Mr. James Bushey I No» 

Nor Mr. J. F. Smith ? No. 

Nor Mr. Frederick Gray I No ; I nevcf heard 
of such a name. 

Have you never stated you would flo to Norwioh 
and swear for me, or against- me, for jf^l 
Not to my knowledge, 

Judge-^ould you have said so, and not Imami 
it? No; I never said so. People were Joking 
about my coming down here, and said kt a -ji&e— 
« Do you think you will get a hundred pounds !" 
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Nor have I named to any one anything about the 
mohey I was to have, or expected to have. I can 
produce mysur^on to prove that I was anxious not 
to come down, but he refused to give me a cer- 
tificate, that I was too unwell to come down. 

Prisoner — Then you had a little compunction at 
eokning down ? I did not wish to come down. I 
came here a perfect stranger. I do not know a soul 
in Norwich. 

Have you not said you would go down if you re- 
pdved money ? No. 

AiKTHUR Walker Hyde beinsr called and sworn, 
WM asked by tne Judge- — Did you hear William 
Fredk* Howe say he would come down and swear 
either way for £20 ? Yes. 

Prisoner requested the Judge to further examine 
the Witness, and, on his Ix>rd8hip'8 declining, 
would not proceed with him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Prendergast — I live, 15, 
David-street, in the New Road, near the top of 
Baker-street This conversation took place on the 
4th December, at the Wheat Sheaf Tavern, about 
eight p.m. I have a memorandum of it. I have not 
a mem<Hrandum of it. I made a mistake. I am an 
afecountant, canying on business^ 39, Lamb's, 
Conduit-street. My name is not on the door or 
door post You would find no mark on the house 
to shew my office is there. There is no plate or 
name of any kind on the door, but there is an office 
bell. The ground floOT is kept by Miss Smith. 
The second floor is not let I have been there more 
than twelve months. I took it from Christmas, 
1847 to 1848. I pay £26 a-year rent I have two 
rooms — one — I occasionally keep both. I don't 
always keep myself in both. I have a clerk named 
Williamson. There is no clerk's office. I don't do 
anything in the Insolvent or Bankruptcy Court 

What estate have you managed lately ? "The 
Lexhara estate. I have only known Howe since the 
night named. The elocution society meet there. I 
Was the chairman that evening. The conversation 
was in the coffee room. I was first an accountant, 
then kept a public house, and then turned account- 
ant again. I never kept a coffee shop. The ground 
floor of the house in Lamb's Conduit street, is a 
coffee shop. Miss Smith is no relation to me. I 
was once in the Metropolitan police, but I resigned. 
After diat I k«>t a public house. I came firom 
Ireland. When Howe said what he did, I regarded 
it as fun. He said he had evidence that would 
hang Rush. That was the first conversation we had 
about Rush. 

Prisoner — ^All this is taking advantage of me. It 
is shameful and disgracefuL 

The Judge — ^This is evidence I have admitted at 
your request 

Witness — I am quite sure we all laughed at 
what Howe said as a joke. A solicitor in London 
paid my expenses down. I don't know his name, 
but be is agent to Mr. Mendham. He paid me £3. 

Prisoner would not call any more witnesses. He 
had brought this man forward, and it was shameful 
how he was treated. He had an immense quantity 
of names, but was that the way they were going to 
do justice — to get up and question a man in that 
way ? Why everybody must kmw he had had no 
time to prepare for such examinations. 

The Judge — I can't hear that 

■ Prisoner — I don't want any more witnesses. 

Rush then called upon the Clerk of Arraigns to 



read two letters from himself, and addressed to the 
late Mr. Isaac Jermy, dated respectively April 19 
and April 26, 1848. 

These letters having been read, Prisoner said he 
wished to have produced a copy of the applieatiokiS' 
he had made to the Magistrates for documents which 
he required to make use of at his trial. He bad 
given notice to the Magistrates that for the ends Of 
justice he required certain papers and documents, 
and it was only right it should be known te the* 
public that he had only applied for what if as rea- 
sonable, and had met with a refusal. 

The Judge — What did you apply for? 

Prisoner — I applied for certain papers and doeti^ 
ments that were highly necessary for my Defenee^ ' I 
had a letter firom Mr. Cann in reply to tAy applica- 
tion, in which he says, '' I beg to say that your 
solicitor can at any reasonable time see all the 
papers in my possesion relating to you, and yoa 
can have copies made." 

Judge — Then yon stated what papers you wanted f 

Prisoner — ^Yes. 

Judge — Your solicitor had to copy them. 

Prisoner — On the 8rd of March, 1S49, I made an 
application for these papers. 

The letter of application was handed to fais Lord' 
ship, who decided that it was inadmissable. 

Prisoner — Had these documents heen produced 
they would have counteracted the effects of tlie 
evidence that has been ^ven against me. There it 
a pamphlet, in which the name of Mr. Watson is 
mentioned, which I should like to be produced, ami 
which I have given them notice to produce. I &d 
not want the whole to be read. 

His Lordship said that the pamphlet in question 
could not be read, unless it went to show the 
Prisoner's innocence. 

The Prisoner — I think, my Lord, it would, airf 
shew in what manner the minds of certain* -pttrtiet 
have been biased. 

The Judge — You must take the answer fh>m niSi' 
I say you cannot read it 

The Prisoner. — I should like to have it stated tittC 
I had a right to be present at the examinatiMis. 

The Judge — ^What evidence are you aJMMrt to 
offer on the subject ? Testamentary or debutnenttsf* 

The Prisoner — Documentary evidence. I sttfM 
very fair in my address to the Jury that I ItA^ a fifjUt 
to be present, and I should like to have this preVeft 

The Judge — Have you any evidence to bffiri 
otherwise I shall call upon the Learned Sergeatitto 
commence his reply. "' " 

The Prisoner (with vehemence) — I wknt, 'fljr 
Lord, to show the Jury that taking the examinatiosK 
in my absence was unlawful and uncon8titntional,ilid 
that the Magistrates had no right so to take theoL 

The Judge— I will explain the law. Whafodi* 
letters do you wish to offer ? ■ i 

Prisoner — ^The first is one that I wrote toap^noB 
of the name of Tatham, to ^hom I sold a Sut! tiff- 
relied pistol, more than six years ago, for a guB.' I 
next wrote to a person who would have proved tiUt 
I purchased the wig upwards of four years kgo, And 
that consequently it could not have been got for As 
purpose of disguising me for any transaction tfut 
might have taken place lately. 

The Judge called upon the Prisoner lo hand in 
any letter he wished to be read. 

The Prisoner then handed in a letter fron i 
Mr. Wilkinson and his son; 

The Judge — That is not evidence. 
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The Prisoner— Now that these letters to Mr. 
Jermy' have been cead, is it not right that the pam- 
phlet should be read also. 

T^« Judge — ^You may refer to any part of the 
pamphlet you may think proper, but I do not think 
it is. of any importance. 

Tli«<Frisoner — If your Lprdship thinks that it is 
Qot>of much importance, I shall not press for its 
beingnead. I thought that as one part had been read, 
tO'liis. Jury, it woidd be better to have it all read. 

SERGISANT BYLES'S REPLY. 
Mr. Sergeant Byles then rose and said — Gentle- 
inen of the Jurv — I have a very invidious duty to 
perform in calling your attention to the evidence 
which has been laid before you. When I addressed 
you before, I said that it was to be regretted, on the 
psrt of the Prisoner, that he was not to be defended 
by counsel; but I cannot help saying now, that he 
has had many advantages he would not have had, if 
he bad been defended by counsel ; and certainly 
the present trial has exceeded in the annals of judi- 
cial long suffering anythmg that was ever before 
experienced. I shall only make one or two obser- 
vations on the main points in the Defence set up 
by ^he Prisoper, and then I shall conduct you 
very briefly to that which he seems to consider 
the • main part of his Defence. It seems to 
B[ie that the Prisoner has fallen into two very 
great mistakes. The one is his confounding the 
conduct and objects of the prosecution, to which 
Doet of his observations and most of his evidence 
have been applied — with the other main question 
of his guilt or innocence. Now I cannot help say- 
ing that the Magistrates to whom has been entrust- 
ed your safety, and the guardianship of the 
county, had in this case a most difficult duty 
lo perform. They had to conduct the examination 
of kmily Sandford in the presence of the Prisoner, 
and you learn that he conducted himself in such a 
manner that she fainted, and had twice to be re- 
moved. I only mention this to shew the difficult 
4u^ the Magistrates had to perform, with the great 
responsibility that devolved upon them. 

The Prisoner — It has not been proved that Miss 
Saadford fainted. 

Jdr, Sergeant Byles continued — Jt has been stated 
by the Prisoner that Mr. Cann acted as his attorney, 
and afterwards as the attorney for the prosecution. 
That is denied by Mr. Cann, and disproved by Mr. 
Waugh. With respect to the conduct of the pro- 
secution, it was unusual to give the other side a 
notice of the evidence to be adduced against them, 
but in this case the Prisoner has been furnished 
with a copy of all the docmnenis, In addition, the 
solicitor lor his Defence had an opportunity of in- 
specting and examining all the documents and 
papers, and of taking a copy of such as he might 
think usefuL 

The Prisoner^— I made application. 

The Judge — I must have you removed if you 
interrupt in this way. 

The Prisoner — I must be removed then. I made 
the application and was refused, and yet he is re- 
marking about my having been furnished with the 
documents. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles continued — I shall say no 
more on that subject. I have stated no more 
than justice required, and if I had not said 
thus much justice would not have been done 
to the Magistrates who had conducted, the 



preliminary examinations in this case. There- ia 
only one other remark I have to ofier resnecting the 
mistake into which the Prisoner has fallen — and 
that is, that he seems to imagine if any vari<p' 
ance occurs in the details of evidence, on comparii^ 
the statement of one witness with the statement of 
another witness, or the evidence of a witness with 
the statement that witness might give at another 
time — ^the whole is to be considered as WiNrthless^ 
and ought to go for nothing. Gentlemen, have ^u 
ever been on a jury when three or four wit- 
nessesses spoke to the same fact? If you 
have then I would ask, have you not found 
that although they agreed in substance, that in the 
minute and unimportant details they differed* If 
an accident were to occur on the Castle hUl, and 
three or four witnesses were to give evidence re- 
specting it, you would probably find that whilst 
they agreed in substance, they would differ in the 
minute details ; and I say that if they disagreed in 
describing an accident, how much are they likely to> 
disagree in a case of such great importance as this, 
in which an armed man m^eshis appearance after 
dark in a dwelling, while terrified with horrar, 
and when a shock of so terrific a descriptioa had 
been given to certain of the inmates, as this, would 
it not derange the intellectual system— was it 
to be expected that in minute details they would 
agree. The question, and the sole question for 
your consideration, when you come to look at the 
evidence is, do the witnesses in essential and im« 
portant particulars agree ? I propose to comment 
not on the evidence of three witnesses, but on the 
evidence of five witnesses as to the transactions 
that occurred at Stanfield hall on the evening of the 
28th of November, but before I do so allow me 
to call your attention for a few minutes to the per-- 
fect knowledge that the Prisoner has of the house. It 
is perfectly clear that he was in the habit of passing 
in and out of the house without stopping to knock 
or ring. I stated to you in my opening address that 
at one time the Hall was occupied by himself or his 
dependants, and it now turns out that he had ac- 
tually bought the house, and that it was his own 
property for nearly two years. Now I beg to call 
your attention to the direct evidence on this part of 
the subject It is now so long since you have 
heard it, that you have probably forgotten 
some portion of it. I shall be extremely 
short, brushing away the chaff and coming at once 
to the substance. Let us look at what Watson, Chast- 
ney, Read, Mrs. Jermy, and Blanchflower swear.- 
Watson is the first witness called, and hesaya—I 
first saw the man come from the direction of the side 

f>assage, I was three feet from him. He raised biff 
eft elbow towards me. I saw him go towards 
the door opened by Mr. Jermy Jermy. I put 
the next question to him, and the Prisoner 4b' 
jected; but his Lordship ruled that it bras a 
very proper question. That question. was-^Who 
was the man 1 Watson, who knew him before^ 
knew him then, and was acquainted with his 
appearance and habitB-^«ays ** I believe the iman 
was Rush. It struck me that it was him at ihc 
moment I saw hka." Now gentlemen^. I coiild not 
have carried the case further than that I did not 
open it to you, because I could not open ^hat waa 
said at the time, but the Prisoner has put in the 
depositions, and has enaUied me^todoaovandyou 
will now have an oppoctunity of seeing; whetiier 
Watson's evidence coincides with, what he baa-awtHrn 
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bdbrd >th«' MfigwtvateS} and before the Coroner. 
Before the Mnj^iitefl he states that when he saw the 
man in the paaaagei it was his opinion that that man 
wft« Rtt^, becaiuse he was low and stout Again i 
when he first saw the roan he had a mask on, but 
tboimh hdiiraa disguised, he felt certain that he was 
RiAh» and he feels ceruin that it was Rush 
now^ What was said by this witness i Only one 
word more on that . evidence. That was not 
the only time he was examined — ^he was examined 
befeve ihe Coroner. Let us. see what he said then, 
" Fronting the servants' hall — " 

^Prieoner- — It does not begin there. It begins a 
little higher up. 

* Sergeant Bylea — I hope it will not be considered 

that I have a wish to prejudice the case of the 

Prisoner. I will begin a few lines higher up-—" 

[The Learned Counsel then read the deposition 

of Watson as taken before the Coroner at length.] 

That is the statement of one of the witnesses. Now 
it was suggested by the Prisoner — and in his cross- 
exAmanation it was hinted that there had been a 
dispute between the deceased and him. But this 
witeess, in his cross-examination, was asked by 
the Prisoner — be it recollected — ^whether he knew of 
any-disputes. Tbaa answer was plain — clear — " No, 
I (did not know of any disputes. From what has 
also been suggested to joa, 1 am bound to tell you 
that he made the same statement on the very night, 
before he had heard of any disputes, or before he 
had seen or heard of anything about the state- 
ments made by Emily Sandford. So much for 
the- evidence of the butler Watson. Now for the 
next witness. You remember the next witness. 
She is one of the unfortunate persons who has 
been injured. She has been brought into Court, 
and laid before you. I will not go into the whole 
detail of the evidence, further than it affects the Pri- 
soner at the bar. Now to the witness Chastney, I put 
this question — ** Who was that man ?" The Prisoner 
objected, and my Learned Friend, Mr. Prendergast, 
who was examining Eliza Chastney, waived the form 
of putting the question^ and put it in the following 
manner — " Whom do you believe that man to be V* 
I do not think her answer will be easily forgot. It 
was in two words — pointing to the Prisoner — she 
said, « THAT MAN"--Hind what did she add— 
" Had seen him several times at Stanfield Hall — 
I saw him level the gun at me — I saw him when he 
tamed his head towards the door — I saw him when 
he looked round where I and my mistress were 
standing." This witness was examined before the 
Magistrates. [The Learned Sergeant then read the 
depodtions taken before the Magistrates.] So much 
for Eliza Chastney's evidence. She was also ex- 
amined as to whether she knew of any disputes. 
You heard her answer — to the best of my recollection 
she said she knew of none. In addition to that there 
was the- statement she made before the Magis- 
ttates, which he was not able to open to them* but 
which had been made evidence. They had had, for 
the last few days, the opportunity of seeing the 
witness in. the most painful position, and would 
judge whether what she said was right or wrong. 
She then made diia statements— " I noticed that 
he earned his head a little on one side, which 
I think cannot be mistaken." The third witness 
waa Margaret Read. It would be recollected 
that this witnesa saw Miss Jermy. Blanch- 
flower had also been called. Blanchflower did 
not 4Me Rtad. Wby^ because she had gooe out 



with Miss. J ermy, pejrhaps ; to^ . jsover . h^. , pver . with 
straw in the stable for p)XKk«(;)i/»iv !Xh^ ^^OQM^ita 
for Blanchflower' s not seeing. ■ heiv . . .W^l 1 , what 
is it that Read says ? " I saw a nuuiAymitig Uh 
wards me. I was standing in iSjm M^" t j^^ b^ 
coming along the passage^ J^HiasJ&rxay. .wa^.rwj^, 
ning idong the passage, and tb^ man wajiiM^v^^i 
yards behind him. He waa co^ng wi0^ Ui&.|£!Kia,. 
towards me, &c The moment J saw.hiin^t. 




impression it was the Prisoner Riw(h,.an4Jt tl^ink m„ 
stilL" That is her evidence. . She was ako'.esffunin^ 
before the Magistrates. She then stati^d— " He l^idi 
a loose sort of garment on,, either a coat pr. a^ 
cloak, with a cape to it" He d,idiv»t .wi^lf^. 
be understood as tying himself to any particiiliiir 
p^arment, especially after what the Prisoner had «)i4 
in the course of his address, about another, ^esik 
It may have been a cloak, but we can't telL £te 
would call their attention to a g^uineitt — [^ 
cloak was here produced] — ^in the inside of 
which was a capacious pocket. Before- the .A^agis- 
trates she said she was snre it was Rush — ^leforeti^ 
Coroner she also says it was Rush. She djid .not i^ : 
a moment doubt but that it waa. him.. She alio 
added — " I was of that opinion, and I an so stilL". 
That was the third witness. I will just call yojat, 
attention to this point She was standing in Itbie. 
Hall, and went away, so that Blanci^flpw^ 
not have seen her, as Miss Jermy. waft gpn^ 
Read was gone also. He had now^. gone tl^^o^smi 
the evidence of these three witnesses, , There ifci|f« 
only one remaining whose depositiai) he. Had ifit^ 
brought forward to be read, be«ai^e Ue di4tXli)fi: 
think it was evidence. But die Prisoner jbuv^pwMA. 
in. That was the evidence of one />f the «u(pnnm' 
It was that of Mrs. Jermy. (Depqsjition rm^ :, ,; 

There is another witness whom the Privoo/^r tajnj 
we ought to have called. The reason we did npt^ wn^. 
because she could not speak to the person f of J^il^il 
but as far as her evidence goes, it. is consi^tena iff^\ 
all which the other witnesses have aaid. .,B|At,jfi^ 
had only been in the service of the jemy £ud41ji,8J|;( 
days, and she had never aeen. Rush, ^»^, ^fa^^. 
it could not have been expected ,i|he.co)^;hsifii 
spoken of the Prisoner.r She did Qo| 1^17 <^ 
person, and therefore she could npt ^pealf^^.^tc^.^ 
But this witness says-^*'I saw a low J|to^^:miuj|i. 
broad shoulders, and no hat on. J ipaaMj^.^mJ^.. 
right side — ^he was coming by thejide dctec-" .,^v^ 
carries the evidence of o^erp no .fMrth^r>.6u('^'*l^ 
forget that there are four witneaMSi' I wiU:n04llfi 
one word more on the testimony of. the wit9v^ai|e(|#. 
whom I now speak, but leave it WypUf.anA^aW < 
you to judge of its legitimate eflectA*.. 

The Prisoner to the Jury— I hope if younnptfi^: 
explanation upon the depositiiHiA» you.witt airf^ fmjit. 

Sergeant Byles — ^These four witxifl88ea,,.^nstiti#| 
the first division of the sulject . Bui; tb^ir k 
another point on which I wish to a^y a word, ^if 
Rush was the man whom theqe persona saw in .|1mi 
passage, he would not tm^loy any T»«r8Q» t0 
write the papers which are found in the UaU. Wh^* 
ever the man was, must employ no amanuensiatpimte, 
these documents. Who ever the man waa, sunrounqiaf 
him with any hypothesis, he would not have left thi 
writing to any other person. That beii^ the caiei 
you may expect me to show you that the hand 
which wrote these documents, was that of BiA 
and if it be not shown to be the Priaoner^a band 
writing, then it follows that Rush is not.;t|M 
man. Now what sort of evid§not ia tlM 
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OB thi^ sUlirf^t No person can swear to the 
die Imnd-wHtSnfgr of' another, but only to the belief 
tfattmich snd such a piece of writing is believed to 
hiT« bc^' wHtttfn by do 'and so — 4hat is, you swear 
uHbt iMfet^ofyodr belief, and the value of such evi- 
d^lM^'dfependstnl the scforce firom which it is obtained. 
UMiAfattftn' call' your attention to the evidence 
otf^ftfi^jttbiht-^Iineaxi in connection with the papers 
leff fir ine Htdl: on the night of the murder. Rush 
]i|9 ttt one ^period of his life followed the profession 
of to jq^ttctioneer, and we called a person named 
Jene White, who had been employed by Rush. 
This* witness stated that he had not had much com- 
mteiication with the Prisoner for some time, but that 
latt'ytfar, when Rush had a trial, he had been en- 
gmd to copy his brie£ He then saw the hand- 
wimng of the Prisoner in a mass. He copied a 
pQflion, I think, if not the whole of Rush's brie£ 

■^The Prisoner — You do not know if my brief was 
in my hand- writing. 

Sergeant Byles — Well, it was supposed it was. 
Atmny rftte he knew your handwriting firom other 
sdtirces than the brie£ You will, however, give the 
Ftfsiiner all the benefit of the observation it is worth, 
Wltet did the Witness say about the writing found 
in the HalL This — I believe both papers to be in 
tlr^lisndwriting of Rush. The Prisoner had a right 
W^takf -md he did ask this witness, what made 
fanttr- thihk these papers had been written by 
hnii;' 'attd on what grounds he bases his state- 
aUnk. ' Th^ Prisoner says a portion of the notice 
flttl^cf 18 in a printing hand. That is so, but here 
AA^ tli/ere it is not so. Look at the letter " J" in 
S\iriit% -and the '* y ;" and, in one or two instances, 
tlftf^mtle " s," with a loop at the end. And the 
witness flaid, " Looking at the general character of 
t&f'liaAd-writing, which is what I g^o by — I look 
iA^e"e&pitals — I look at the capital P's and the 
fif^'9lnA. I believe the writing to have been done by 
RtiiV.'*^- Now I have told you that there can be 
tttfmj^tci evidence of an isolated piece of writing, 
Mtf^iA'this case there are other pieces of writing 
lAlh'' which to compare these two, and the Jury 
inat'look at the letters and documents which 
htfre been put in, and compare for themselves. 
Tbey art not in printing hand it is true, but 
od'^^tAnnparison of tnese larger letters with those 
diMtuitents, you will see the real character of the 
htm peeping out here and there, and which cannot 
bis-tauitBKen. And after you have used your best 
eMfeiyours to compare writing with printing hand, 
e^A/it yon doubt, you may then come back to the 
efidMiee of the witness, and you all know what that 
is. It is very difficult, gentlemen to disguise wri- 
ting. One man writes at one angle, and another 
wHttfisf at another angle — one man writes with his 
hsnd in one position, and another quite differently, 
aAd when a man tries to write disguisedly, he for- 
gets, or does not even know, which way he writes 
naturally, and the natural hand passes out and shows 
the character of it. And here I must beg your at- 
tention to a defect in the case of the Prisoner. There 
is a man Olasspoole spoken of, who the Prisoner said 
should have been called, as he knew the hand- 
Writing of the Prisoner better than White. But 
don't forget the Prisoner has not called this per- 
son, and- therefore it is for you to judge upon the 
evidence as it stands if the papers found in the hall 
are in the hand writing of Rush. There is, I am 
willing to acknowledge, considerable success in the 
(tisguise of die hand. There are a few capitals in ity 



but there is no witness here who can «ontradict^iv. 
witness. Here liien are two branohes of tbis= 
evidence, and we contend we have shown you. npt 
only the hand writing of Rush, but also Ibat^ t|ie.> 
papers on which the writing appears were in Ruqk- 4v 
possession. What said Mr. Jarrold, he was caV|«Ai; 
the maker of the books. Rurii kept no account} 
witii Mr. JarrokL That is true, but what of that?>r.; 
that is of no consequence, for the books sold by Jwr^^ 
rold, a portion of the set of which the p^p^ra found' 
were the completion, were made by Jairold, aii4 
found in Rush's house. 

Prisoner — There is no proof these books wore 
ever in the possession of Mr. Jarrold. ■ 

Sergeant Byles — ^That may be, but neverthelese 
there is Jarrold' s name on die hooka. I will refer: 
to the evidence of Mr. Jarrold. He saya these 
books were manufiactured in sets of three— pledger, 
a bought ledger, and a day book. Now we have, 
found two of these books — two of the set of three^ I 
mean— in the house of Rush. They are the ledger 
and the bought ledger — and the cover found in 
Stanfield Hall once formed the eover of the 
day book. The colours of the paper of theeeo 
covers found are not the same as the others,: but tiie.' 
pattern is die same. I tell you this to eau'-, 
tion you, because don't infer that as the colours^ 
of the books are not the same, that die covers found- 
are not of the same set with the others found in his- 
house — ^for, as I said before, they are all of die same 
pattern, though not of the same colour. It you 
put diese half covers together, it will be seen what - 
18 meant, and that they are a portion of the same set 
of books. I wish to be particular about this matter, 
and I will say again, should the covers found in the 
Hall come from the house of Rush, they are die 
covers of the day-book. The difference between the 
day-book and the two ledgers is shewn by the blue 
lines which are not in all the books. So we know 
the day-book is missing by the found books. The ' 
ledger and the bought ledger we find in die house 
of Rush ; the day-book is missing, and the covers 
found in the Hall are the covers of the day-book. 
The Jury may make what diey please of the evidence - 
— all of it We prove the hand- writing to be that 
of Rush. And we find two books of a set of three^ 
in the house, and the covers of the missing book W9 
find in the HalL 

What have we got in evidence from BJanoh-. 
flower. She says the man she saw was a man 
about Rush's height, shape and size. Now it 
appears firom the evidence adduced, that the ■ 
man seen in the Hall, was a man not thcrer 
for the purpose of plunder — the man saw -the^- 
was like Rush — ^who had a build like him-^ 
who had a gait like him, and one who had also 
a bad will against the family of the Jemiya. ' Wa 
have proved this. I ask you, gendemen, to- what : 
do these coincidences lead? You see what we brin^v 
before you — the evidence of four witnesses, besidM 
the evidence of the books. i''.^ 

There is also another witness examined, on-whcHH . 
I maymakea few observations* I couldnothavemade' 
the observations I am now about to make at e tuhei 
which is passed, but I can now. You kacMT tfaei 
history of this witness to whom I aUude, for it. haef 
been detailed in Court. She has sworn, -aBd.8he7i8l 
not contradicted, that the peculiar, intimacy- es^stiogir 
between herself and the Prisoner, was. brougibt: 
about by a promise of maniage on his part, .dke^ 
wasatdie tupe of.th«e.tisasaoti<Mls ia^UM^ " "~ 
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way by hiin>.ftiid she has had one child. She told 
T9U in- plain language she was his tooL She says, 
m fact*''* she did every thing he told her/' and I 
uMist aay there is a delicacy towards him which is 
commendable^ ior she did not wish to he an expense 
to the Priaonec, and was desirous of teaching music 
lor ber living. 

And I consider a portion of evidence now brought 
before you is -entirely independent of Emily Sand- 
fwd berselE That is, supposing there is not a 
word of truth in her evidence. But I think diat 
that young person has made the only atonement she 
Qould make; she has madp a clean breast of it, and 
has fairly and fully saia everything. I think I 
mig^t almost invoke, in this part of the case, the 
Frwoner's own testimony. He has said, " Poor thing, 
Ithave no doubt that she won't say only the truth." 
*. Prisoner — I have never said so since I heard the 
depositions read over. 

Sergeant Byles — I understood it so. But Gen- 
tlemen^ dismiss from your minds what I have said. 
Let the f^isoner^s testimony to her credibility be en- 
tirely dismissed from your minds. Gentlemen, I 
okmiplain not of her. She told Mr. Cann, I think 
On the Friday night, tiiat if he would look in a par- 
ticular closet below stairs, he would find a hole in 
lihf* floor, and in that hole in the floor, he would 
find some papers. Mr. Cann did look in that hole 
iil^e floor, and produced therefrom the cash-box 
tmd the papers. I say that is, and I said it before — 
that is a ciroumstaaoe that is coRoborated by the 
facti The Prisoner said more than once that that 
bole was made afterwards. 

: Msoner-«-Made afterwards I Did I say made 
afterwards t 

•.Serjeant. ByleiH-I certainly understood you so, 
apd understood yoa to make an imputation upon 
lfr*X3aan and upon her. 

i The Judge-rThe expression was^ f* The parties 
Ottimfiictura} a- secret place, and placed those papers 
there* for the purpose of making a case against me." 

. Ptisoner— The orosa^examination of Emily Sand- 
favA- was^ that ** it was form^ly a place for secret 
evidence, but not at that time." 

Sergeant B3ries— Gentlemen, you have heard her 
cross-examined at a length to which, never in all 
my experience, -did I hear any witness, either male 
or female, before examined. She was in that box 
fiiirteeit hours, of which nine or ten were occupied 
in. her oross-examination. She has been sifted 
most thoroughly, and you must know from that 
cvoss-examination whether she was the witness of 
inith' or ■ not. i say she is. I say that what she 
stated about what took place at Mihie Street, Lon- 
dei^ isicorroborated by written documents. 

- Prisoner-^That has not been disputed. 

'i JSergeant Bylea-^^We say she is correct respecting 
the hole in- the closet/— and we say she is correct, I 
WHS going tossy, by the Prisoner's own testimon};^ 

r Frisonev — ^Net about the closet, but about Milne 
Sweet.- 

M.=8ergeantByies^-*Was anything said in objection 
at. the time she was broi]9ht to Stanfield Hall, 
anAwBs put in the servants' pantry, and kept there 
from three o'clock/ in the afternoon till twelve at 
nights? There ia- a long cross-examination after- 
wards ; has that shaken her. testimony ? I will 
not say a word about it. It has confirmed her 
testimony, I ^inlb 

Now. Gentlemen, I shall have to call your atten- 
tion to the stnry about, the Langrer^ a||d Dick, and 



Joe ; and you nrast see how that will -ineU away n 
the sunshine of poor Emily Sandfbtd's evidence. 
She was examined by the Pnsoner, and I think iw 
elicited all that was said. I shall not take her testa* 
mony in the order in which she gave it, because that 
won't be so dear as to take it ehronologica%i 
I observe, in the cross-examination dDowthing 
came out that did not come out in dm- examiiw* 
tion in chiei In her crossrexamination ofttr 
saying the I^risoner used to go out of a ni^ 
she said her words were, as near as I.=«oiild taki 
them down, ''The first or second: time yott Fs«e 
going out at night, I caught a glimpse of you;. Yoa 
had your hat; something that looked, like ^ chmk; 
and something coiled up in your arm ; it Unas vary 
daric" She said, ** He was in the habit of going 
out, and one night she did catch a glimpse as he was 
going out" Gentlemen, that he was in the habit 4if 
going out in some sort of disguise appears pret^ 
clearly from his own statement in anoidier paiC ' Thdii 
allow me to call your attention very shsrtiy to indiat 
Honor Holmes said sbout that matter. She said^i- 
" I have seen a person about the house heiore that 
time." I spealt from memory. ^ I have no doubt I 
saw a figure some 800 yards firom the HaU^ in adrs« 
which appeared like a desk, and with a light-^-a 
lantern." It is fox yon to say whether er bd that 
does not taUy with Emily Ssndfovd's statement^ Ihkt 
he had gone out before; sad that oa these fbnHK 
occasions those footsteps were directed towasdli 
Stanfield Hall. Now, Gentlemen, we come taaDms^ 
thing — and to which it is important you shsiiid 
pay attention. That is, to what occurred on the ' WtSit 
day night before. Now, Gentlemen, what did he dbl 
At four or five o'clodL he had gone to tihe Kettniag» 
ham Lodge, kept by a man of the name of Baii^ 
They had a convorsation about some sem, and 
then he put some questions about Mr.: Jesn^ 
He made two observations that were veil fbnnd^ 
the other night Some of his ohservatiafis have 
been very acute, but he has not addressed hiasflelf 
to the point He said, ** Had I intended ^^(iib 
anything to Mr. Jermy, should I have gone to-tis 
lodge to cause a suspicion!" That wae a Tfery 
natural conclusion. Why did he go about Hke ooml 
It was an old debt that had been long fiwrg ot tfen, 
and it could have been brought forward wMr as 
object I will say, according to my instmedonsi^ 
that he went to ask whether Mr. Jermy was at 
home. He began about the corn, and closed bf 
asking about Mr. Jermy. You wiU judge- if till 
were not the case. Sometimes a lady in the peat^ 
script of her letter puts the most important i^ues- 
tion. We say that the conversation about the coM 
was a blind. The real question he desired to pnt} 
was — Is Mr. Jermy at home or not? The fsa) 
question is, whether he had gone on -Friday^is^ 
to Ketteringham Lodge, to see if Mr. Jemqr- Ms 
at home. He wrapped up the real questiotf in tiisk 
of the com, in order to aseertaia what he deentd 
far more important, whether Jermy -aras at heme 
pr not He looks out at the front of hia^ouse asd 
he says, <*Thi8 is just the night for thbse caseala/^ 
meaning those poachers. <* He wanted some spixiM 
for his tea. He gave me some letters for his soal 
He told me to put out my light and to go to toy 
room, and to let him know when James went out of 
the gate." She was to go when she heard therstde 
of the gate. ** When he came in he said to me itep 
into your own room for a moment I did not see bin. 
, I waa there a quarter of an hour- in die dark'^^ Xbe 
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Prisoiter'a own stoiy is that he was out on that 
Friday with tiie lawyer and other persons; corrobo- 
rating' the etidence of Emily Sandford that he was 
out. Bat here was somethmg else that occurred on 
Ibat Friday night. ** He got up in the night and 
mtdf I am afraid I haye lost somediing/' He got 
nut and found his keys, and, unlocking the closet, 
he searched inside, and then said he had found it 
What that was, we may conjecture, but we don't 
t&D you. I ask you what he was about on this 
Eriday night Is it consistent with the story about 
dit poiBichers^ or with the story he himself has told 
yovt, or with that which, we say we think, is alone the 
£Kt f Now, I will pass over a great part of the evi- 
dflBce till I come to the Tuesday night I don't think 
tnything particular appertains to the story about 
bwning' the papers. We thought it right to lay that 
before you. But I don't tliink it is material. I will 
MBaover the intervening time, till the tea time on the 
TuMday. He sits down to tea. He appeared unwell, 
and Emily Sandford says,. ** there is something more 
than the poachers." He says "There is some- 
tUng more, but if you don't wish to know it now, 
I inll tell yon another time" He says ''How 
■any tines have I been out ?" She sdy9 " Five or 
•X," and he replies, *' I shall have only to go two or 
thitoe'times more, and then I shall succeed." He 
alluded to the story of Bruce. ** You recollect the 
MModote of BiQce ; he succeeded the seventh time. 
¥aB veceUect Bruce's watching a spider making 
ssveiml attempts to get to the wall. It tried six 
iHKa and failed, but succeeded the seventh, and I 
sUl succeed the seventh," or words to that effect 
Then he goes to his room, prepares as before, and 
goas out at half-past seven. There is a fire in his 
NMUB at three o'clock, that fire is nearly out He 
ifoes, and is out firom half-past seven, and she says 
VBtDrned at nine or half-past nine. I was not aware 
iheaaid she went to bed at nine or half-past nine. 

- ■ Prisoner — She did in every case. 
'.: Asfgeant Byles — As near as I can tell, she says, 
^he went away at half-past seven and returned at 
aine or half-past nine." 

' Prisoner — 1 don't think that she said at half-past 
Icven once. 

-i Sergeant Byles — Gentlemen, my notes are taken 
short to assist my memory, and I did not take the 
exact words. I must call your attention for 
•f moment to his behaviour after he returned. 
He . goes up to his room. She does not see 
hiu. There is some reason for that, which has to 
be explained on some hypothesis or other. She says 
•— ^' He came down again ; he had his shoes on. 
He had, I presume, boots or shoes on when he went 
upstairs' by the noise. He appeared very excited, 
|Mle, -ill, and agitated. I asked what was the 
Asatter; has anything happened? He said 
■othing; if anything is asked about me, say I 
was only out ten minutes." Now, she does say 
m> at her* first examination, and he cannot complain 
of that, because it was stated at his desire. *' If 
any inquiry is made for me, say I was only out ten 
minutes." I have no doubt that that was a true 
statement of hers, and that he really would request 
her to say so. 

Prisoner — She did state that, and her very words — 
The Judge interfered, and prevented Prisoner 
proceeding. 

Sergeant Byles — I won't trouble you with any- 
thing more but what I conrider the facts of the case. 
She goes to her room and she foils asleep. About 



three in the morning Prisoner went to her door. The 
policeman said that he went about that time and 
heard the barking of the prisoner's dog, and that 
was the first time, perhaps, that he knew he was sisr- 
rounded by the police, hearing the dog. 

Prisoner-*As ne has spoken to that I must quote 
her words. ''From the time of the Prisoner's 
coming in to tea and going out afterwards was an 
hour and a half He was up-stairs half an hour or 
twenty minutes. I will not swear it was nine or 
half-past 

Sergeant Byles — Gentlemen, I have had merer 
experience in Courts of Justice than the Pnsoner, 
and am well aware that you can't depend upon small 
di£tcrences in time ; but what are the main facts of 
the case ? Neither in this nor any other case ever 
brought before a Court of Justice. — (Here was 
interruption from the Prisoner.) We shall never 
conclude if we are lost in these digressions. She 
went on — 

Prisoner again interrupted the Learned Sergeant^ 
when the Judge threatened him with removaL- 

Prisoner— -Then I must be removed. (Mr. PiatMHi^ 
was about to remove the Prisoner, when he said,) ^^L 
won't be removed," and promised to be quiet if- 
allowed to remain. 

Sergeant Byles — It gives me great paki to make^ 
these observations, but we only represent the pulAfei< 
The gfuardian of the public is the law of the laadt . 
That guardian is poweriess, unless Juries do their' 
duty. I willendeavourtoexplainit, and I will not im- 
properly use any portion of the evidence; The Prisoner 
came to her room. He said " You must be firm, and' 
if any one asks you how long I was out, you must 
say only ten minutes. I asked what had happened f 
He said Nothing, or not much — ^you will hear 
more in the morning, and he said something 
about Stanfield Hall. He said You tremble very 
much, and he put his great coat on my bedi I 
said. For God's sake what is the matter? I felt his 
hand shake. He replied. Not much;"' Gen- 
tlemen, she was cross-examined a great deal on 
one circumstance about what was not before said;* 
She said, " It appears that on one of the occasions^ 
he came into the bed." You will say whether, con- 
sidering all these circumstances, her not men- 
tioning a fact of that kind in a Court of Justiee, 
ought or ought not to detract from the credi- 
bility of her evidence. There is her evidence of 
how he had gone out two or three nights. 6en*> 
tlemen, he has supplied what was wanting; he- 
has stated that he did go out, and that he went out 
by the path that we say he did. He went 
out on two occasions, though not to, yet towards 
Stanfield hall, and so far he again confirms her 
testimony. But, Gentlemen, there is a portion 
of evidence about the 28th of November to which 
I would call your attention. Yon see that on Fri- 
day night he made inquiries. What did he do on 
Tuesday night ? He waa seen in the drive by a 
person named Cooper. He then asks her " Do 
you belong to the hall?" She says, I don't; but 
I have been to the Hall — -'Are the Jermy's- at 
home ?" She says yes. She then goes towards die 
gate. On the very same night we find him not 
making inquiries at the Wymondham gate, where 
he was seen and known, but of a stranger. 

The Prisoner — ^That is a mistake. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles — Savory says he saw him at 
the other side of the bar, and it appears that he was 
seen that evening on both sides, and afterwards he 
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«pquiina» of . a perton to whom be bad asoertained 
l^.^in a. atranger respecting Mr. Jermy. After- 
ifM^da jpn the. saipe eveniog he goev out as des- 
9^}bed..by Emily Sandford, at. half-past seven 
9^^lpckf and ^is account agrees with the statement 
giv^.by another party, who says that he was at the 
houndary of the estate about that hour, and he heard 
Uu^ akrpn bell ring, and the shots fired. The state- 
ment «f the Pidsoner himself too, shewed that the 
■Uird^r was committed at about eight o'clock. You 
faay.e heard his remark to the police as to the time. 
tt>48 true that the statement of the poUce, that 
lie,., had a suspicion he had heard some one 
mei^Qn the time, in some degree detracted 
wofBO. the. evidence given with respect to this state- 
ijdept, but it was not of much consequence, as the 
ili^tement of the Prisoner removed the necessity for 
|U. There is one observation which my Learned 
£jriend has just reminded me I have omitted 
which has reference to the books that were 
ifninA, The evidence widi respect to the finding of 
^bese covers was given, you will recollect on Sa- 
Qlfday. It was then clearly stated that only 
two books were found in Rush's house, yet, 
notwithstanding that he has heard our solution of 
ihe facts of the case, and that he has since had ample 
time, he has not given any evidence as to 
what has become of the third book which 
iifirmed the set Now you have heard the evidence 
of Mr. Drane, and I will call your attention once 
more to it You need not fear that I am going 
through the whole uf the evidence, as it is only my 
intention, to remark upon one or two of the most 
important points. No person saw the Prisoner 
leave the house, but we may say that the probability 
is that when he did so, at half-past seven o'clock, 
lie went in a direction nearly straight firom Potash 
to Stanfield HalL You have heard, 1 say, the 
evidence of Mr. Drane. He states that he would 
have to cross several gaps and go through gates. 
It was dari^ when Rush passed by this way. and he 
wanted to make it appear that it was difficult at such 
4mes to pass that way, but we have called a witness 
named Colman, who says that he had seen Rush 
pass in the direction from the Hall to the Potash 
iarm by this way in the dark, and that on accosting 
him lie said he had been to the HalL And accord- 
ing to the statement of the Prisoner the persons to 
iphom he refers by the names of "Joe," "Dick," 
and the London attorney, would have to pass by 
thisf way. 

The Priaoner-*-! did not say so. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles — He says that they went be- 
tween the boundary of the two estates, and he has 
not suggested any. better or shorter route to the 
HaJI than the one . I have mentioned. We know 
from his own statement that persons could go over 
this tract at night, and that 9ome persons did so on 
the very night of the murder. Something has been 
said to. you about the straw, and I will call your 
aittention to the evidence on that part of the case 
directly. I have told you that the littering of the 
".Ipke'' by itself amounted, to nothing, as they 
might be in the habit of doing so { they were also 
ii^ this habit of. Uttering one part pf the bank. The 
evidence upon this part of tne case is that of the 
bp.y Smith, who is in the employment of the 
Prisoner's son, and he says, mat on the day 
of . the. murder the. Prisoner desired him to litter 
tha/L portipp of the bank as he bad. done before, and 
he.^H^that lu\;thjMi» that kf^ spatter^ fourteen 



forks full. According to the «jvideiMi»of the bey, the 
straw did notj[o.to the end ctf the field} hut accor.. 
ding to the evidence of the ,witaes« Putter, it did 
extend to the end of the field, exeepting to the gap, 
and that at the earn&c near the gap ihore was a 
lump of straw laid. Now what &i the Frisonev 
want with straw upon this part of the tvaok? Why 
it would enable him to pass to the beundariea of the 
farm, and then he would be on the grasa in front rof 
Mr. Jermy's house* .- < 

The Prisoner — That is not the tacU You are not 
stating the truth, and I feel asswred yen would not 
say so if you knew the locality. The jgrst fiield after 
vou get out of the fifteen acres is a ploughed field* 

Mr. Sergeant Byles — There is a gap between Iht 
twenty acres and the fifteen acres, and it was the 
bank in the latter field on which the atraw was laid, 
and it is the only bank on which the foot maik ef 
any person passing fi»m Stanfield Hall could be 
seen. There might have been foot prints 
made, and this is highly probable, and it may ac- 
count for the fact of a pair of boots being 
missed. You have heard, Gentlemen, that there 
were four pairs of boots belonging to ihe Prisoner, 
and I wish to call your attention particularly to this 
part of the case, because it is highly important i 
will show you that a pair of boots are missiBgL 
Only three pairs have been produeed. Emily Sand- 
ford says that there was one pair in tbePrboner's 
bed room. I think, she says, a thick pair that 
came up to the ancles, with a strap behind: la 
draw them on. There was also a pair of thinner 
boots with a strap behind to draw them on, awl 
these have been produced. There was also. a pair 
of patent-leather boots ; that is the third pair, and 
there was a high pair of boots, higher than Welling- 
ton's, coming up to the knee, ^ese were the four 
pairs of boots spoken to. Now let us see the evidence 
upon this part of the case. The "shining" booti,«r 
patent leather boots have been accounted for-; As 
second pair he had mentioned are. accounbfii' 
for ; and the boots that came up higher than thr 
Wellington's are likewise accounted for ; but when 
are the fouth pair — the thick boots with the atiaps 
behind ? Now, observe, two pairs of boots were pi»>' 
duced here, which are the only boots fbund^ eaut^t 
the high ones, and these two pair were shown -'to 
Emily Sandford, and she says they are not the boots 
the Prisoner had on that night Whore are these- 
boots? No boots of the kind have the poBoa 
been able to find. There is no doubt tkat 
such a pair were in the Prisoner's possessioB on ths> 
night of the murder, because he has stated in his 
address to you, that he kept a pair o£ boots in thrt 
room, and which I understood him to say he would 
produce to-day. Now I have said that there might 
have been a foot mark made on the night in qiiestiiM^ 
and consequently it is extremely important that the 
boots which made these marks should not he- 
found. However that may be, ^ey have not beea 
found, and whether they have been secieted or 
whether they have been consumed in the \aigt fire 
lighted by means of the patent fuel kept under the 
bed, I cannot tell you ; but this much is dear, thai 
for some reason or other, the boots the Prisoner went- 
out in on that night have not been discovered, aad 
must have been secreted somewhere or else destroyedi' 
He says that he followed the three men he -has 
alluded to, but if so, that would have been no earthly 
reason why he should have destroyed the boota 
But if he went alone, and he was apiNreheorfne 
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tk*t bfav footfmoiin- might be «een in some part 
of' the fbot-plrth or ttiuk. from which the straw 
ihm absent, that would be a good reason why 
ttoy ahottld be put oot of the way. There is 
another obsermtion arismg -from these boots, 
which 1 sImuM not be doing my duty for the 
ptod^cudon Were I to omit You know that it has 
been stated that Prisoner, the'next diaiy, on being 
lilppreheDded, said to Emily Sandford and the boy 
Savory, — "You can clear me of this — ^you know 
thati wient out in my slippers." Now, however, 
i|-"ApipeaxB that when the Prisoner used these 
weiNis he was stating that which he knew was 
fiike, because he himself has acknowledged that 
it waa not so. He now says, that he went out in 
hk boots. I fear I must add, and his own story 
ikows it, that when he left his house at this time, he 
went in the direction of Stanfield Hall. One word 
ratpeoting ^e clocks. We have had the evidence 
§1 three persons respecting the clocks, and they all 
agree in showing thaetthat at Potash was fisister than 
the one at Stanfield Hall. Emily Sandford says that 
it was faster than the railway time ; and Putter, 
tfaoi;^ he very stupidly foiled in explaining him- 
wedf also deposed to this fact. Now, if you believe 
ibis evidence, and I do not see that it admits of a 
ctottbt, then It proved thftt a quarter of an hour more 
tittle Was aftorded the Prisoner to pass from Potash 
tt flomfield Hall. 

''i' -must make one o^er observation. What in- 
siruiMnt Were tihe murders committed with — ^was it 
a gun or was it a pistol ? I do not know, nor do I 
dattaider it material, but the probability is that they 
w«re pistols which were used on that occasion. The 
^alice officer Pont had remarked to the Prisoner — 
*'You had pistols," to which he replied — ** I had 
cace, but have not any now." It might be so, or it 
might noi. I will now call your attention to another 
eapMssion made use of by the Prisoner — " If I had 
bctti diere should not I have been seen by Holmes, 
Qhmkti Leach, and the young men who were with 
tktmi on tiie outside of the Hall and heard the 
gmu'^ The Prisonei^s own story has disposed of 
that,; -for he has said that there were not merely one 
but there were he did not know how many. 
/ Prisener^^I have not said they were there. 
< Now, he would ask, was it less difficult for 
twov four, six, or seven to escape without being 
saen^ than for one to get away in the dark 
wiAout being observed 7 They would recollect 
that it was a dark night, was it not therefore 
more easily to be understood that one should 
eeoape than a larger number ? There was another 
observation which had been made. It has been 
said by the Prisoner — " If I were the man, 
should I have gone in by Ae. side door V* That 
obaenration deserves your attention, as it strikes 
me; A person kills Mr. Jermy in the porch. It 
was natural to suppose, that upon the alarm being 
made, that the servants in the hall and the persons 
IB the parlour would run towards the front door, but 
it appears that young Mr. Jermy ran towards the 
back door, probably much alarmed, and to summons 
the servants. But whoever it was who shot Mr. 
Jermy, knew that there was a side door, and pro- 
bably anticipating that all would go towards the 
front, sought to gain an entrance on the side, and 
so be at the back o^ the parties. But there was 
another reason." The paper said there were two 
of- us." Now one man, knowing the premises, 
cenld> give it the fqipecranoe of thert being two, 



and that would be strengthened by' slto^tl^''ttt 
one door and then going in at another.^ TpK>^ 
papers were doubtless dntiwn ddwn fot'fh&ibva'^^^ 
of preventing the servants from gbing totnep^kl;^ 
where the murder was eommittlra. There Urtx'iid 
doubt inferences and moti^^sr ' to }s€' drathi^ 
more or less obvious, more or less just ' NoHr 
the story which the Prisoner has tbld, T-heiUrd 
but imperfectly. It was read and 1^ papet-cbh^ 
taining it was handed to his Lordship.- F Heti^ 
of that statement to day for Ute first time. "Biati 
the Prisoner was before the Magistrates? '• Hfa 
defence was that Emily Sandford's -storjr ' wiUi 
untrue. He told you when there that he waV-'Aft* 
innocent man, but now the story he told was t!iM^ 
he had been consulted by a lawytir — ^with 'Joe - iiiifl^ 
Dick — that he had been conversing with them on 1^ 
own premises — that he had been on the coiifinek 
of his own premises — that he had heard ii shbtP^ 
heard the alarm bell, and that he had then fftni^ 
home. You were told what was the stabe cn^lAr 
mind, when before the magistrates. Yotfhtfve'ht^dldP 
no such defence as that was set up. Oh the tt)^^ 
trary. You know by the statement of Mr. PhisoJif/ 
he said to Emily Sandford — <^ I wish, if she iA^;m 
that deposition, her hand may drop oS.** ' -^ 

The Prisoner — That related to the papersi"' ■ 

Emily Sandford's statement was quite eonsistiitft 
with what she said — and that the story before! the 
Magistrates was untrue. I will put it to you. *' '- 

The Judge — ^That related to the papers. 

Prisoner — Thank you, my Lord. 

But Emily Sandford was examined so many 
times, three or four I think, that I may have been 
mistaken. Drop what I have said from your minds — > 
do not let tiie Prisoner be prejudiced m your minds 
with it I say before the Magistrates, accordinfi^ to 
the statement to-day, the Prisoner knew the nicttf 
and knew the guilty men. 

Prisoner — I did not. 

He knew about them. He had seen them — bne 
at the back of the Swan, and the other« Dick, he had 
seen leading a horse, but before the Magistrater 
he had not dropped one word about it 

The Prisoner — I had no business to do it — I 
had no business to accuse others, particularly when 
I saw how you were serving me. 

It was difficult to know the intricacy of the human 
heart — ^who could know — and it was said he had rt6 
inducement We have put in an agreement, signed 
by the real claimants ; these claimants have befri 
called before you. They were Thomas Jermy {(nd 
Lamer, one an old and inoffensive man, and he could 
not write. I only put one question to him, and in 
answer to that he said, he 6ould not writd. I put 
those men into the box. If they had been the men, 
why did not the Prisoner ask them a question. Biit 
there was something beyond that The paper foifnd 
in the Hall was signed Thomas Jermy me o^isr. 
Thomas Jermy had been placed in the box. He cite*t 
write, therefore he could not have written -^at paplgr.' 

The Prisoner — That is all in my favoui'. 1 mti^. 
have known that, and shotdd not have put his hattte 
to it, but put his cross. . ' ' '-'^ 

He said he could not write. That'wa^ all' 1' 
asked him. While I amdn this point I Will' ji^^' 
I have not forgotten a written agreement ^hiiitlf! 
has been put in signed Jerikiy and ljiati^,'^Y 
which Rush was to have a lea^e of the PdcA^gi 
ham farm. Who was the lawyer sp'okieti 'bl ¥y 
the Prisoner? He did not know-liiiM, hot'l^lie 
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even asked his name. It was dangeroas to ask the 
lawyer's name, as there was a big book, which grew 
bigger and bigger erery year, oidled a law list, and 
hmd a name been mentioned it could have very easily 
been found out Well, who was Jenny ? Who was 
Lamer t Who was the lawyer t If they recollected 
it was suggested that Xermy and Larner were the 
daimants, and were tberefofre to be suspected ; but 
hew could that be consistent with that paper — this 
]^per signed I. Jenny. There could be no doubt 
but that it was a forgery. The learned Sexgeant 
tken called the attention of the Court to a statement 
which the Prisoner had himself made. I produce a 
oloak; reference has also been made to another 
cloak, but there was no doubt but that ihe Prisoner 
was in the habit of going out in a disgfuise, which I 
think is strong evidence against him. You also 
heanl what he said about the production of a pair 
ai' boots. He did not produce those boots. The 
Prisoner also said he had a blue frock, which he was 
m the habit of slipping on of a night to go out with, 
in order that he might be taken for one of the laboring 
dawies^ That blue frock, the Prisoner stated, had 
been worn by him on the nigfat of the murder, and 
he bad buried it in the yard. It may be so or it 
may not. . The doak he produced might be die 
oloak, or it might be the blue frock. But the frock 
had not been produced^ But why hide it in the yard. 
There have been other disguises in the house, and 
he has been in the habit of disginsing himself 
In the closet there was a large dre«i. 

Prisoner — ^That might have been my wife's. 
There is also a wig and large whiskera That was 
left in the closet Why, he would leave it to the Jury 
to infer. These are some of the leading facts against 
the Prisoner. There have been four witnesses called, 
who gave direct evidence; but there was other evi- 
dence which he had called, and to which he would 
briefly allude. I have called into the box a young 
man — ^you will give what weight you please to him. 
I do not desire you to place too much weight to it You 
have heard what has been said against him, there- 
fore they could do as they pleased with it I leave 
it to you. The only observation I have to make on 
it is this, that it did not appear clear what were 
the words used. If it is not of sufficient weight, 
dismiss it at once. I will only mention, that if you 
do not accept that, there is the evidence of 
Bacon, and they had heard what he had said as 
occurring in October, 1847. Then the Prisoner had 
put in a letter in evidence. It was one to his son. I 
will not read it entire, but I will call your attention 
to it [Sergt Byles then quoted that portion of the 
letter in which Rush calls Jermy a villain, and says he 
has it in his power to ruin him. The Learned Sergt 
ako read another letter put in by the Prisoner, 
as one he had written to the late Mr. Jermy, 
on the 26th of October, in which he threatens to 
serve Jermy with the same coin as he had been 
sewed with.] I db not rely so much on that It is 
clear that the Prisoner has forged Mr. Jermy's name 
to documents. They have all been laid be- 
fore yom The writing' is* very like Mr. Jerray's, 
but it is proved not to be so. They are witnessed 
by the girl Bmily Sandford. Now the first time 
that he had asked this young girl to do so was at 
MnsL Stacy's. What took place on that occasion ? 
Why he said, I shall come sdfter dinner and bring 
ou some dessert. He came, but took some 
randy. [The Learned Sei^ant then detailed what 
took- fphce heWftetk - the Prisoner «nd SAndford on 
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that occasion.] These documents, forged as they 
were, could not have been prodnoed during the life 
time of the late Mr. Jermy, or of his son, or^ per-< 
haps, of his wife { for it is the fact, I believe^ that 
that lady had been present at the bat interview of 
Mr. Jermy with tiie Prisoner, and where it would ha:v0 
been presumed Aie forged documents were signed^ 

Prisoner-^That has not been stated.- 

Seigeant Byles — I believe it is the &ct ; • hut 
we have been obliged to catch up » great deal of the' 
case as we have gone on. Then I say ft^om the haA 
feeling shewn l^ the prisoner towvds Mr.- Jerny 
and biiB son — ^lookinfg again at his own state — fev i 
grieve to «ay the Prisonerj^had no proper^, as he 
was about to be turned out &i the ferm-^seemg that 
the object of the forged doeuments could oidy have 
been effected at the death of Mr. Jermy, of the 
younger gentleman, and also peihaps of his 
wife, what are we to think — what conclusion can 
we draw. Then again the murderer, whoever he 
was, did not shoot die danighter of Mr. Jermy — mr 
did he kill Chastney; that was fortnnate^that I 
will say for him. I have now gone through the 
I evidence, and it is for you to say whether we hare' 
! succeeded. We are not bound to lay befcre you ady 
i motive, beyond ^at which may be detaiM in tfas 
; principal evidence — ^but there is a motive^ and^ 
I that can be easily seen. Crimiier, and gteat' 
'crime, is the highest sin whith humkn natise' 
'can offer against society. Crime eofidd not 
. be committed without motive, and I thitak the Jury 
will find no difficulty to discover a metiVd on tM 
crime charged against the prisoneir. Bear in mlMr' 
that many of the greatest crimes are committed itf 
secret, and it is not always that offences csoi ■ be' 
detected, and their detection is often effected by ckw' 
cumstantial evidence. Great crimes are fine^ueddl^ 
secret crimes, eommitted in secret, and kept iti' th- 
cret Gentlemen these are the facts of itk6 eu^ 
Look around and see if any su^icien restd oh ishv 
other person. I know of no other person on ntbim 
suspicion can fell beyond the Prisoner huf iHntif 
or Lamer. Both these persons have beeh put ia 
the box, and can it be itoid that they are {Un- 
guilty persons f But I will say no more'on'tlSl^ 
matter, and I will only add to yoo as J m y M W ftW, 4» 
your duty and pronounce your verdict 

At the conclusion of the address of the lieanftfd-' 
Counsel, the Judge stated' to the Jury that- If thef 
found their attention had been too much occrtJriM' 
to give the case further deliberation, he wohild s^' 
joum the Court until the nett day, as his 'Ghia^ 
would occupy two or three hdurs. 

The Jury intimated thefr wish that the duie shMM- 
proceed. 

THE SUMiMiNG UP. 

His Lordship then proceeded to ' ram-' ^ 
as follows : — Gentlemen of the Jury, your deoinotf ' 
in this case, which you have now heard so much SC 
length, must be founded exclusively akMl entMf' 
upon the evidence you have heard detailed. Ihe- 
evidence of the case, I say, yon have hcard^- tti 
therefore you are acquainted with the fhcts. - ' FiM^- 
and in brief you are here enquiring into tho touider' 
of Mr. Jermy, and under what circumsttmces thai 
gentleman met a vit^ent death. Much of th(S 
evidence you have heard within a few — two dr three 
da}^ but in order that there may be no doubt en 
any material point, and as questions may tarn fl*' 
th« particulaiv connected with the death af 'this 
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gentlematty I wiU briefly call your attention to the 
witneases who hare spuken to the attendant facts, 
The first witnesa of whom I fthall speak is James 
Watson, the butler. From him you gain a know- 
ledgA of th« habits of the fiunily at Stanfield Hall. 
H« says the dinner hour was usually six o'clock, 
and' that it was a habit of the elder Mr. Jermy, after 
sitting after dinner to go into Ae porch in fi:t>nt of 
bouse for= a few minutes, and then to rejoin his 
fiimily. The testimony of Watson when speaking 
df d]« murders is to tlus effect. He says — I will 
ffiwe> you this in brief — I was in my pantry at about 
a quarter past eight o'clock. I heard a report as 
of a gun come from the front of the window near 
die porch. I went out of the pantry five or six feet, 
and then I could see through the door to the stair- 
case balL I saw a man coming frt)m the direction 
oif die side door. When about three feet from the 
man, the man moved his hand. I saw him go into 
the staircase hall* Afterwards I saw the door 
opened by Mr. Jen(ny Jermy. I then saw ^e man 
in the staircase halL He fired a pistol and Mr. 
Jprmy Jermy fell on the mat. I then went back 
into my panty* I heard a woman's foot and a 
ssraam. I then heard two other reports. I came 
out of my pantry again, and I saw Mrs. Jermy 
r^juaing. I saw Chastney, the housemaid, lying in 
the. lobby. There ^are marks of shot against the 
iiaU. . I dragged Chastney to the back staircase. 
Ttfien lie aaysr— I saw Mr. Jermy Jermy lying on 
t^.mat* Then follows some important observa^ 
tions. Then he says afterwards that he went to the 
house of Mr. Gower and obtained assistance. 
Watson also says — I saw the man drop a paper or 
papers, and he idso says, I saw these papers picked 
up, Then he says in his cross-examination— I did 
D^.piok up the papers myself. 

■JPnsoner — You have omitted that part where 
Wjitson says he saw the man turning the comer. 
., Iflho Judge — I have not got that on my notes. 
!(bA Jury perhaps heard the observation, and they 
1^ 4aubtless remember what was said. This James 
Watson also gives some slight account of the murder 
the Jury are enquiring into— namely the murder of 
lix. laiiac Jermy. He states that the body of that 
gOnileBian was found in the porch. He saw the 
body found. He also says the man he saw was 
thot^ and stout, and that he had something over his 
Uee, The light was not strong, but still enough to 
observe the gait of the man. He also says he 
believes the man he saw in the passage to be the 
PrJMonor Rush. Such is the evidence of James 
Watson. You also heard yourselves what the 
witness said. Weigh that evidence. The next 
portion of the evidence to which I shall call atten- 
tion is that of Eliza Chastney, the housemaid. 
[His Lordship here read the deposition.] This 
is. the account Eliza Chastney gives. You will 
of course not fail to observe idu witness does 
not describe the shooting of either the Mr. 
Jermys — father or son. She says she saw a 
man coming out of the staircase hall, and she was 
shot herself in the hip, and Mrs. Jermy was shot 
Although Eliza Chastney was not a witness to the 
death of either the elder or younger Mr. Jermy, yet 
she gives you some important evidence as to who 
she believes the man to be she saw in the staircase 
haU. Two witnesses have now been examined. 
Then we have a third witness, Margaret Read. 
There was time, she says on her cross-examination 
you will find, between the first and seeond .imports, 



as they were heard, for a person knowing the 
premises to go round from the porch where Mr. 
Jermy, jnn. was shot in the staircase hall. I have 
now detailed to you the evidence of three witneasei 
called by the prosecution, the fricts as they happened 
at the time, and which fruits are now further con-^ 
finned by two pieces of evidence put in on the part 
of the Prisoner. I allude to the depositions of Mm* 
Jermy, the wife of Mr. Jermy, jun. and also the 
evidence of Maria Blanchflower. This last witneia 
was examined by the Prisoner himself^ 

[His Lordship then read Mr. Jermy's evidence^ 
and also Blanchflower's.] 

He then proceeded : — They had now an account 
of five persons who were, more or less, witnesses i 
in addition to which there was the testimony, w*t 
unimportant, of Edwin Hart, a young man who« 
was called early on the Friday, who told thcmi 
he came from Wymondham, and got to Stanfield. 
twenty minutes after eight, and when he got 
there two others and one of the servants came 
there, and afterwards another. A little whiki 
after they came to the gate they met Holmes, -and* 
after they got through the gate he heard the report 
of a gun. Now Honor Holmes was one of tiiatf 
party, and was also called, and her account differed^ 
from that of Hart's, but there was no great diffier^ 
ence. She did not hear the first report, and instead 
of going 45 yards she went about 145 yards, when 
she heard the bang of the door, and when she got 
240 yards she heard two other reports, one after the 
other. It seemed perfiectiy certain that only four 
shots were fired, and it was perfectiy certain that the 
difference between those two witnesses only proved : 
what was invariably the case, that such witnesses' 
never invariably coincided. One said 45 yards, th^- 
other 145 yards, and a third 240 yards. Noae 
of them meant to deceive the Jury; all tbeyt: 
meant was that one thought it a littie more and the 
other a littie less. Was that important ? In sudi 
a state of horrible excitement should they look fori 
great presence of mind ? It was quite clear that 
even when there was no excitement tiiere would not 
be exact agreement It was quite clear that there 
was a violent report, and that all were excited. The 
one that had his eyes towards the hall saw a figuve 
passing, that was very extraordinary, and that at* 
tracted his attention. Other evidence was aa' 
to how the body of Mr. Jermy was found at- thei 
porch where the shot had been heard. The body 
of Mr. Jermy, and the son, were both e%^ . 
mined, and from both were taken a number 
of pieces of lead, or large shot flattened, or 
slugs. His Lordship behevS a great number bad- 
been taken out, but there had been produced two 
taken from one body, four from another, and. four < at. 
five more that had been picked up, and they wen- all- 
exactiy alike. Now, what did tiiey infer from b11> 
that ? What other evidence there might ba, who^ 
shot Mr. Jermy, jun. was equally tihe murderer, of- 
Mr. Jermy, sen. It was, indeed, a possiblehypothe^ 
sis that the hand that shot Mr. Jermy, jun. aughtnot 
shoot Mr. Jermy, sen* ( but even if it were not ■ tk») 
same person, tiiey must be confederates, :andi- 
all would be equally guilty. It wOuM be.tim^.- 
possible for two to come togethev withoufi; 
a common purpose, and one shoot one and ihkt 
other the other* Such a thing waa too absutfd/.rtcf^ 
be entertained for a moment But the tfkct was^ the 
shot was exactiy alike, and proved to demonstration* ' 
1 so that there cpuld be no- df9Ubt that Mr^. icrmyK 
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juhj' Was shot by the same man that shot Mr. 
Jfffihy, sen.) and by the man that was in the house. 
Il^ Would not go through the evidence fully on the 
stitject, but it would be clear to every one's mind, 
fat by what process could they arrive at any 
other conclusion, than that the man who shot 
Mr. Jermy, iun., must have shot Mr. Jermy, 
8^., whose death was the subject of the present 
inquiry. If that were the case, there remained 
only one question — ^who was the man who shot 
Mr. Jenny, jun. and the senior Mr. Jerray? The 
p^secution said the Prisoner did. That was the 
point they had to try. In order to shew that the 
PHsoner was the man, the first evidence was the 
same as he had already called their attention to. In 
calling their attention to what this evidence was, he 
would direct them first to the evidence of Watson, 
who said,* " I saw a man drop a paper. That man 
wiis stQUt and low in stature. I could not see his 
fa^, as he had something over it I can't say what 
it was. There was light enough to see his general 
giit| and it struck me that he was the man. He had 
a large cloak on, but I can't say what colour it was. 
If was long enough to cover his other garments. 
He had two weapons. It struck me at the time 
that they were large pistols." His Lordship then 
read over a part of Watson's cross-examination, in 
which he differed slightly as to what he had first 
said about the man's turning the comer. Chastney, 
i^ speaking of who the man was, said, ** I saw 
the head and shoulders of the man ; his head was 
fl&t at the top ; his hair stood up, he had high 
shoulders, and I formed an idea who it was, 
and I cannot say I then doubted who it wa^." 
On beings questioned whom she meant by the man, 
she pointed to the Prisoner. Watson had seen him 
several times before, and the first time he saw him 
here it was in the passage. His Lordship then read 
Watson's description of Prisoner's person, and in his 
cross-examination he stated he believed he could not 
be mistaken as to the person of Rush, whom he had 
known from the previous Christmas. Here then 
they had four persons who said they were confident 
I^soner was the man. The fifth had never 
seen him before, and therefore could not say 
exactly, but thought he was. Now, they had 
the fact, that the man had murdered Mr. Jermy. 
Here they had the fact that four who knew the 
Prisoner were positive as to their belief that he 
was the man. Now, that certainly was very cogent 
evidence. At the same time, tnere were some 
observations to be made. The very observation 
n^ade at the conclusion of the evidence ought to 
make them very cautious. There was no sort of 
e^dence that ought to be more cautiously received, 
or i^ore often proved unfounded than the identifica- 
tion of a person where that person was a stranger, 
and he remembered a man being convicted for 
the murder of a policeman, and it turned out 
that he was not the person. It was far easier 
to distinguish one they well knew, by a single 
^ainpe, tnah one whom they did not know, for 
iy[iless they had somethimi^ to call their attention 
to the stranger they would not observe him very 
closely, but one whom they knew they hardly 
wanted to see a moment Why, would they 
no^. recognize their own children by a single 
glance ? He had known many instances where 
there' was a degree of confidence that did not 
admit of doubt Now the question was, whether 
those persons had a sufficient knowledge of Rush, 



and a sufficient opportunity of beein^ him. " They 
knew him from the frequency of his visits at the Hall. 

The Prisoner — Chastney did not 'say m in her 
examination by the Magistrates. 

The Judge — There is no contradictii^n \n the evi- 
dence. What she said to the Magistrates- is in 
evidence here, and the only way In which yoti-vsan 
affect her evidence is by shewing ^at the statem^efxit 
she then made contradicts what she has now said; ' 

The Prisoner^- Watson says, •* She did not tel ■ 
me how she was shot, nor how it was." 

The Judge — Supposing all that to be- thife'it 
would not signify. That being so, there were 'ftite'- 
witnesses who had expressed the same^ 9,ttaitiig 
opinion that the Prisoner was the man, and thty 
were to see what weight was to be given to the 
testimony of these persons. If that testimony was ' 
quite satisfactory of course ail further inquiry w«mld - 
be rendered unnecessary. But testimony of that- 
kind could never be wholly satisfactory^ and con- 
sequently it became necessary for them to ascertain 
what resdly was the evidence that had been offisred.- 
He would advise them not tp pay much attention txy- 
the difference between the use of words sdch as "i' = 
believe it was the Prisoner," and more pdsitive ex- '■ 
pressions. All they knew was the confidently ei- ' 
pressed opinion that the Prisoner was the man ; and;-' 
It thus became very important to see wTiat otiiw*'- 
evidence there was; whether there frefct circnnJi-'' 
stances consistent with his guilt, and ihcon^stehV'^ 
with his innocence. Now, in ordek^ to show %hM^- 
Rush was that man, he proceeded to nbtiee tiiile*;' 
evidence mainly relied upon. Rush was at ' thiS;' 
time living at Potash farm, and on th^ day in ques^-' 
tion his son and his son's wife were^abeeMj Mid'' 
there was nobody in the house but the unfoftanatift; 
young woman Emily Sandfbrd, who had been-M^ 
amined, and the boy Savory, who was a fiuM-' 
servant, and had been called. Now, the natitfe-(Bf; 
the evidence was this : — On this night, and elt'the'' 
very time when the murder was perpetrated, tiM»'- 
Prisoner, under very suspicious circumstancesj hfti-' 
been absent from his house an hour and a half, taUK'^ 
or less, returned, under very suspicious efa^euilr"' 
stances, half an hour after the murder, in a state o^' 
g^eat agitation, and in the course of that nighf tiM'^ 
Emily Sandfbrd that she must be firm the next day/' 
and that she must say, if anybody asked YLe^^-^m' 
he was absent only ten minutes, fbr tfiat somethitag' 
terrible had happened at Stanfleld HolK^that be' 
trembled very much, and conducted Mmself in fhift' 
way that a man would do who had cominhtedlt' 
terrible crime. His Lordship then read his- ifot^ 
of the evidence of Emily Sandford. - On turriving-at^ 
that part where she said the Prisoner went 6a( sImI' 
returned about half past nine o'clock, he observed^. 
Now, if he was a guilty man, it was daring this' 
interval that he committed the murder ; if inv^ooftt^ 
he was otherwise occupied. His Lordship neiftr 
proceeded to read the cross-examination oif Mtai- 
Sandford ; having concluded which he continued^ 
The prisoner's account of his behaviour was^ dMt 
he was moved to tears by reflecting on his behaviotfr* 
to her, and by thinking in how terriirfe a poifitiMf-' 
he had placed her, so that he could not take her tt>^ 
the concert. He said that he was touched by her 
ready acquiescence, and moved to tears by the wtfy 
in wnich she at once consented io forgo her wishss 
with respect to the concert She said that on ths 
night in question, he went out about 8e¥en or hilf- 
past seven o'clock. 
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The Prisoiier— -IVhtn you get further, my Lord, 
you will find sojqething else. She gaid it was an 
hour &nd a half between the time I went out and I 
returned. 

liifi Lordship said . he could only state what he 
found upon his .notes. In her crosa'Cxamination it 
wa^ -admitted. ¥y this witness that he went twice to 
her room, that nighti although she at first said nothing 
about, ithe.. second occasion of his going there. It 
fivUier appeared, in her account of that night, that 
the Prisoner, on going into the room, had talked a 
gr^t 4eal,.4Xid that, among other matters, they had 
spoken. ab<»ut the concert. Now, there was nothing 
in that part, of the case which, if standing alone, 
would be of great importance. From the cross- 
examination it struck him that he had first gone into 
bar. xoom,. and that both had conducted themselves 
aai wider ordincury circumstances — and so far thus 
boTQ out the assertions of the Prisoner, that they 
conducted themselves as if they were man and wife, 
aiyd as if nothing horrible had taken place. It was 
the kind of conversation that would naturally take 
place, between parties under such circumstances. 
Hpweyer» it was for them to say whether this was a 
blind ox not, but, as far as it went, it bore out what 
he had said about the concert Suppose nothing 
eli^.jhad been. proved, these facts would not show 
what he -did^ hut they would indicate that there was 
SQUMthing or other which pressed very heavily upon 
\ufxu, '. IS the evidence rested there, the efiect of it 
Wfwid \^ that Mr. Jermy was murdered — that four 
pefifons who knew him &lt confident, more or less, 
tIia^«Rush was the murderer — that he was out at 
thifl tixne of the murder, and returned home under 
dc^iunatanees which showed a consciousness of 
K^nethiug very terrible having happened. From 
tha firot moment that evidence was given, his atten- 
tif^i,,,was directed to watch how the rest of the 
e^fidence would be brought to bear upon it, and how 
it^idd be explained away, because, as it stood, 
tfa^^ were two or three modes by which it could be 
c^jired up. The Prisoner might for instance have 
baan, out in pursuit of a poacher, and might have 
m^fe and shot him. His agitation so far showed 
t^t something terrible had happened, not that he 
wpa a murderer, but coupling it with the fact that 
he, wfas .recognized at Stanfield Hall, it might be 
di^Qult to come to any other conclusion than that 
he was the guUty man, and he seemed to be con- 
scaouB pf tins, for he made a statement, the object 
of which was to show that all Sandford stated so 
f^r jwas true — not strictly so, but slightly coloured. 
He stated that his conduct arose, not from the 
fact that he had murdered Mr. Jermy at the 
Hailp but that he knew something was going on, 
and that he was therefore agitated and alarmed. 
The Prisoner endeavoured to accoimt for his conduct 
in this manner — he said that he knew that something 
dangerous was going on. He states that he had en- 
tered into an agreement with persons named Jermy 
and Lanier, who had been called, and who were 
claimants to the Stanfield Hall property — they had 
agreed to let him a part of the property, on condi- 
tion that he assisted them to recover the whole. 
They consulted him as to the expediency of taking 
forcible possession of the Hall, as had been done 
some years ago — that Dick and Joe attempted the 
same system which had been so successful before. 
He says also that he thought a very great deal about 
it, and on that very, night he went into Emily Sand- 
ford's room and told her that he had a sort of pire- 

m 



I sentment that all was not right, that something woidfi. 
happen. Yet he says he had no fear that any thuv< 
serious would take place. He left Potash (ha saysj 
about eight or half past eight, and made up hit, 
mind not to go, as he thought thev would not b^ 
there until the morning. When he got to the. 
house he stayed about five minutes, when he thought 
he would go back again, and he then distinctly heard 
the report of a gun or pistol in the direction of the 
HaU. He heard two mora reports an instant aftefj^ 
and then the alarm bell He was struck wilii 
astonishment, as they had said if they took fire arms 
with them they would do no violence. He then got 
home as fast as he could. It was true by his owa 
admission that he was aware of certain parties 
going to the Hall. That was according to hia 
own account. He heard the shots fired and the 
bell rung, and then went home without saying any- 
thing. If they could give credence to such a tale, 
of course they would ; if true, it did not say 
much for his morahty. He ought at once to have 
gone and gave the alarm. But how did he act on 
the very next morning ? There was nothing said 
about this tale, nor indeed was it ever heard until . 
that day, except, as the Prisoner says, he wrotc^ . 
it out as instructions for his solicitor on the 
2nd of January. Was such a thing possible? 
Why did he not, when taken before the Magistrates, 
on the following day, make the statement? He was 
charged with the murder. Would he not have at 
once said — It is not me, but I know who it must have 
been? He should have at once said, it in 
Dick and Joe, who I knew were coming to take- 
possession of the Hall. It was for the Jury to 
form an opinion. He was bound to see equal jus- 
tice done between the prosecution and the Prisoner. 
If he could suggest an explanation he would 
do so. But how was it ? The very morning after 
the murder he is charged, and did not say a 
word about what he said had occurred in the course 
of the night Now the evidence went to prove 
that a murder had been committed — of that there 
could be no doubt, and four persons came for- 
ward and swore that they believed Rush to be the 
man. It was also proved that he was from home at 
the time, and that after the time of the murder he 
was much agitated, and went and said something 
dreadful had occurred. The next morning ha 
was taken up, but he did not take the least 
notice of what had taken place. But surely, if his 
tale was true, there would have been some trace of 
the parties who had been with him. It was said 
there were 80 to meet on the following morn- 
ing. None of them came forward and said they 
would have been willing to take possession of the 
Hall, and that none of them knew or were aware 
of the intention to murder Mr. Jermy. No : 
the first time the Jury had heard of these peo- 
ple was this day. He had watched the Defence 
set up by the Prisoner, and had given it hia 
undivided attention, but could not understand it. If 
they did not see the great facts of the case clest, he 
should not advise them to rely on the very minute 
circumstances. His Lordship then alluded to .the 
two papers which had been found in the Hal^; 
He did not mean to say the Jury might not rea- 
sonably believe them to be in the handwriting of 
the Prisoner ; but the fact was only this^^that two 
papers were found, written in a disguised hand; and 
that the writing in these papers resembled the hand- 
writing of the Prisoner. He then referred to the 
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flnding of the two books at the Potash Fann. It 
hftd been suggested that these papers were writCen 
on the coTer* of one of a set of three, of which these 
books were > poition, which he considered eridence 
of ereat importance, as two were found, but still the 
Aird might have been destroyed. 

Here then the whole series of t^nsactions were 
detailed. Motives may be discovered, nay they 
could not but be considered evident. There wer* 
diKuments forged, and it was evident that those 
d'ocumeniB could only be available by the death of 
the parties then in passession of Stanfield Hall. 
By the death of Mr. Jermy, his son and his wife, 
property, it would be seen, to the amount of 
many thousand pounds might hate passed 
into the hands of Rush. That of course would 
only have been if the documents had not been 
disputed. So here s motive was evident. 
A fen observations more were now necessary to 
niake the slate of matters at Slanlield Hall ap- 
fjarent. The Jury may understand that there were 
IWD claimants to the estate of the Jennys, and they 
were the old man, Jermy, in London, and the other 
person called Lamer. The Prisoner Rush had been 
a tenant of two farms. He Was a personal tenant of 
one, and he was also a tenant as executor under the 
will of his father, who had also been a tenant oa 
Mr. Jertny-s possessions. 

Now the lease held by Rush expired at old 
Michaelmas day. Up to October last the Prisoner 
was living in lodgings at Islington with Emily Sand- 
ford. There he invited I.arner and others, and there 
be entered into an sgreement with these persons to 

Rush really lived, and that succeeding. Rush was 
then to have a beneficial lease of the farm. On 
these terms Rush was to put these persons in pos- 
session. Jermy and Larner made this agreement 
in London. The Jury would see that possession 
was not to be given until after the 11th of October, 
and after that another agreement was to he n 
The Learned Judge then read the foiled docun 
to prove the modve that could be traced, and the 

His Lordship then read the first depositions of 
Emily Sandford, and went on to the one of the 4lh 
of December, where Sandford had corrected her- 
•elf. It was worthy of observation, that at that time 
nothing was said of all the mysterious coming to 
her room at night. It was very odd, that when 
she felt herself wrong, and set herself right, she 
should not have mentioned it. At the same 
thoe; be could not help thinking she had been con- 
scious, she bad not told all. Let them see how far 
that afiecled her credit. She was not examined any 
more, except in the sense that something was said 
about the papers. The police went, as they bad 
heard, and she stated to them what she I 
tbovt the papers, and when she was brought 
the Prisoner's presence the foUowingday sherepeated 
it. Iq reading the deposition of the 13tb December, 
his Lordship explained to the Jury what was stated 
about Emily Sandford's engrossing, and what 
■aid about the documenU A. B. and C. When his 
Lonlship got to that part of the deposition relatii 
to the transaction of tiie 1 ath of October— 

^soner said — All that is now going to he read 
the veiy part that I say is inconsistent with the otht 

His Lordship desired the Jury not to regard that, 
and he read what was stated relative to the journe; 



PrisoDer — I don't mean one thing merely, but 
the whole thing. 

In allusion to the conttadictionB which the Pri- 
ner alleged was elicited by the cross-examina-; 
•a of Emily Sandford, his Lordship ssid that he 
uld not observe any discrepancy except that she 
stated on a former occasion that the signature, " J. 
Jermy," was on the documents when she signed 
them, and that afterwards she sud she did not sea 
the name of Mr. Jenny, as the paper was folded 
up. That was all Che evidence she gave With 
respect to these documents. His Lordship laving 
gone through the whole of Sandford's depositiODi, 
thus continued — He had now called their atten- 
tion very pointedly to all that that witness 
had stated, and it became the duty of the Jur^ 
looking at the whole of her testimonv, and aD 
the circumstances under which that teatunony wu 
given — looking at the discrepancy, if discrepancy 
had been elicited, dicy must say if they be- 
lieved that evidence was true. In the observations 
be had made he had assumed that her testimony 
To dothis they roust believe that <bt 



three docoments to which she spoke bad been pre- 
thisthece was ibe Gsct, that the mortgage" c 



pared in the nay she describi 



n support of 
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of these papers provided that Che mra-tgage shoold 
continue for three years longer ; another, that tlia 
mortgage should be cancelled, on condition at RbsK 
putting Mr. Jermy into possesion of certain papei; 
and the third was aecurmg to him a beneficial lesse 
of Felmingham farm. Now the signatures to that 
bad been proved to be ftsgeries, and therefore tlie 
documents would not have the slighted chance ef 
being made availaUe so long aa Mr. Jermy livd 
It would be necessary to get that gentleman ont if 

In addition to these things there were one or twt 
matters of minor importance to which he ought Ig. 
call their attention. It was clear from the Priaonsi'i 
own statement, and from the evidence for the fOh. 
secution, that the dress he were that night had been 
made away with. He said that it was buried, but 
he did not say where. The boots also were 
hidden. Emily Sandford said that ^ey wert ttnog, 
boots, with straps behind to pull diem up. ThdK| 
were not found. Looking at these facts, public iBtj., 
made it Cbeir imperative duty to say if he was giiit^. 
If there was anything which led them to the condn- 
uon that the Prisoner waa innocent, thentbejimst 
find him not guilty. But at the same time lie hnM, 
■ay that it was not permitted to anybod^ of iifilf 
acting as jurors to conjure up doubts, 01 to uy tbl' 
there were doubts, if from the bottom of didff 
hearts, they felt there were none. 

The Jury then retired. After being absent aboat 
ten minutes, they again came Into Coort, when 1^ | 
Prisoner arose feim his seat and looked with pat 
earnestness towards the Jnry box. The Jury htna| 
answered to their names, 

The Clerk of Arraigns called upon them to saj 
whether die Prisoner was guilty <c not gvllty. 

The Foreman,—*' CUILTY." 

The Prisoner — My Lori, 1 am innocent of lha% 

thank Cod Almighty. 

He was then formally arraigned to receive N^-, 
t«nce; after which his LordMup put on die Hack^ 
cap, and spoke as follows)'— , ' ', j.^, 
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James Blomfield Rush — After a trial unusually 
TOotracted, you have been found g^uilty of the crime of 
Wilful Murder — a crime, the highest that one 
man can commit against another. The deepest and 
b^ickest crime may have some circumstances ot 
mitigation, but I regret to say in your case there is 
every, circumstance which makes it one of the 
4ee|»est die, and committed under circumstances 
tl^e most horrible. It appears from letters that you 
ypisrself have written, that to the father of the un- 
fortunate gentleman to whom you have exhibited 
saph malice, you owed a deep debt of gra- 
tituae. You commenced your career by a system 
of fraud, that of endeavouring to cheat your 
landV:)rd ; ypu followed this course by making 
dia^ unfortunate girl — whom you had seduced 
—the tool by which you committed forgery; 
nnh having done this, you terminated your 
guilty career by the murder of the son and 
grandson of your friend and benefactor. It unfor- 
Ijjjmately happens that great guilt is sometimes in 
imagination at least connected with something 
heroic — something dazzling to the mind, but in 
your case you have made crime as loathsome as it 
is terrible. There is no person, after witnessing 
jiiur conduct in the trial and hearing the evidence, 
wllio will not agree in the verdict, and feel 
m^ .me when I say you must quit this world 
by. an ignominious death, the unmitigated ab- 
ttoirence of every well regulated mind. The crime 
you have committed is one of the greatest mag- 
mtude — it is one of the most atrocious. I shrink 
not from making that statement, nor from adjudging 
you the full punishment which the law awards 
m the situation in which you now stand. To 
tocieity it must be perfectly indiflferent how 
you pass your few remaining days — no concealment 
of the truth will cast the slightest doubt upon the 
correctness of the verdict the Jury have returned— mo 
confession you may make, or repentance you may 
show will more ftdly prove your guilt — no taper 
light you can add will be an increase to the broad 
daylight already cast upon your case. As far as 
society is concerned, your conduct in the silent 
cell of the murderer is of little importance ; but 
X hope no morbid curiosity will be exhibited by the 
pubhc towards you, who now have no concern with 



you ; and all I can conjure of you is, that you wiU 
devote the few remaining days that are allotted to 
you to your own reflection and repentance, and to 
making your peace with God, before whom you will 
shortly have to appear. It is presumptuous to trc^e 
the finger of God in the close developement of guilt 
and crime, but the mind does delight sometimes 
to make such investigations, and in your cai^e ij;^ 
may be so traced — forbad you performed your dui^| 
— had you performed your promise to that unfor- 
tunate girl — the promise you made her to mako 
her your wife — her lips would now have be^n 
closed against you; for a wife's lips are sealed 
against her husband's offences. 

Prisoner — I did not promise, my Lord. 

You have been convicted on evidence so clear, 
that any further comment is unnecessary. Havinor 
er^oined you on the small remaining portion <u 
your life, I will add, my earnest entreaties ana 
my most serious hopes, that the only social right 
which yet remains — entire seclusion — may be gua- 
ranteed to you, and that no idle curiosity of the 
vulgar may be permitted to pry into the secrets of 
the murderer's cell. It now remains for me only 
to pass the sentence of the law upon you, which is, 
that you be taken from hence to the place from 
whence you came, and thence to the place ot 
execution, there to be hanged by the neck untii^. 
YOU ARE DEAD, and that after death your body be 
buried within the confines of the prison in whicl|i. 
you may be confined prior to your execution, an4. 
may the Lord have mercy on your soul. 

The most breathless sUence pervaded the Court 
during the delivery of the sentence on the Prisoner. 

His Lordship having concluded, the Convict was 
removed in the strict custody of the Governor of the 
Castle. 

During the Summing Up. the Prisoner paid mos^. 
marked attention to the Judge, and at various time^ 
interrupted him. On the retirement of the Jury' 
he appeared very anxious and restless, though he 
subdued his feelings by a strong effort The Verdict, 
evidently astounded him. During the sentence he 
remained passive, but when he left the Dock had 
recovered his self possession, and passed to his cell 
with a smile and an unfeeling observation. 



Depositions taken at various times after the apprehension of Rush, and read publicly at the Castle, 
l^orwich, December 14th, 1848 ; also Documents found in the possession of Rush, the forged papera 
being among them. Constant reference was made to these Depositions and Documents during the 
Trial 

DEPOSITIONS. 



The first deposition was that of the butler, James 
Watson. He stated that when he first saw the man in the 
passage, on the night of the mnrd r, it was his impression 
that it was Rush. He had frequently before seen Rush. 
He thought it was Rush, because the person was low and 
stout like lluHh. He felt sure tliat it was Rush. He also 
spoke to having seen the man drop a piece of paper in the 
passage, which he afterwards picked ap and again dropped 
it. His cross-examination by tke Prisoner merely referred 
as to how many times he had been examined, ai^ if there 
was a lighted lamp in the passage. 

Mrs. Jermy aepoaed— On the evening of Tuesday, 
the )l8th. of November, about a quarter past eight o'clock, 
she was in the drawing room at Stanfiela Hall She had 
left Mr. Isaac Jermy in the dining room. She heard the 



report of a gun or pistol shot. The doors and windows 
were all shut. The sound came in the direction oi the 
front of the house. Her husband said, Oh Ood ! what can 
be the matter. He went to the itaircaste hall; dilmost ' 
directly after she heard the report of another gun or pi4to). ■ 
She heard her husband say Oh I She rang the belt ■ Shif . 
ran into the staircase hall by the same door as her htwbjoid^ 
had gone ont. She called the butler Watson, and her stt^ 
Elizabeth Chaatney. She told Watson to see to Mr. Jenpy^ ■ 
his master. She and Elizabeth Chastney went, to j^r. 
Jermy Jerm^. She saw a man in the staircase haJl coming,, 
from the dining room door. Her impression was jthat^e' 
had in his hand either a ^n or a long pistol. "Ttte" iMn 
fired the gun at her. I have tbpeatetfly sceii' Bjis!i. ' T|Th8"' 
light was behind the man I saw. I did not seelii^ ' 
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[Mlill. ' It! Btnak me immedSatoij that it was Bnih. I 
^Ahoaght-taatthetioie. I brieve I said that it was Kash. 
'^ JiJthijik.'3^«aidnK> to tfaBiumn. 

?a.9vCxnl8->aitouiistiD*i«-She did not nooUeot ^hat Efiza 
-•£}kai;liief ifdi^tiiheK- =fihe thought ihe said aomething. 
tflhf^aBBl.'the'mid^at the cnraer m the passage leading to 
TilheTstsiroiae hidl door. ■ Watson came up to her at the 

•tame .<tim0 from the pantiy. Sbe did not know whether 

■ the himp was lighted. She did not know whether Rnsh 
* had-ft Imt: or a eap on. She knew him hj his peculiar walk, 
rhsrsiEey. and his manner. She coold not saj whether his 
i-.eoatwasbnttoned or unbuttoned. What she had stated 
: IhuI nofti before been taken down in writing. < She had not 
^'.teen tcdd what Elizabeth Chastney or Watson had said. 
> After the report of the pistol or gnn, her hnsband left the 
. mom* lis said, what can be the matter ; I will go and see. 
1 iVhe man had something orer his person, which she thought 
t-.wM.B great eoat* 

,.!•■: ■ ■ ■ 

f; ■ Siia CShasknej said^>I am twenty-six years of age. I 
r-dnvreaciear recollection of all the drcnmstanoes of the 
^^higfat of the 28th of November. I was sitting in the 
!■ servadls' hall with the cook. Abont eight in the CTenbg 
:• ill hesnrd'-tiie -report of a gnn, which I supposed to have 
tA^'beca Arod bnp one of the. servants. In a few seconds aflter- 
.ffMurda I hteank ihb report of another gun and a groan. I got 
<>/mp and went down the passage towards the hall door and 
^i.lmtkr's pantiy, intending to ask the butler what was the 
t ^ mutter. ' Before I could do so, I met Mrs. Jenny looking 
' ■ieeadAiUy. wild. She said— ** Watson I Watson I Eliza, 
go to Mr, Jenny.'* I sadd— '^For God's sake what is the 
■miitterF'- She still said what is the matter. I threw my 
«.ierniB round her waist. I then said "My dear mistress, 
". what is tlie matter" — I then said to my mistress, " Eor 
jrGod's sake do not go.'* We were both goinff down the 

■ paseage together. She nevor spoke, but looked at me 
lidldly. When we got to the door of the staircase hall, I 

■ . SKW my iGAster, Mr. Isaac Jermy Jermy, lying on his back. 
Ltiien! saw a man coming from the dinmg room. When I 
first saw him he appeared to be about a yard out of the 
-"'4inang' room door, i oould distinctly see the head and 
ir^iumjoers, but not the face or features, the light being at 
1- 'Ids back. He appeared to have over his right shoulder, 
::<iwhat seemed to be a short gnn or pistoL I distinctly saw 
"•inm level it, and instantly afterwards I was shot. In a 

• aecond afterwards another shot was fired. I saw distinctly 
' my mistress's am twirl. I then feU. My mistress left 

me and ran along the passage upstairs. I twirled round 
' several times before I fell. I then gave two or three 
' 'Violent shrieks, and said " I am going to die." I called 
out, " Will no one come and help me." Miss Isabella 
Jermy passed me, and most have passed the man at the 
door in the hall. James Watson came out of his pantry, 
and said, " Lord have mercy on us " I said, " Watson, I 
.:am shot." He said, ** Can't you move." I said, ** No ; do 
not touch me." I recollect no more until I heard some- 
body shout three times, " Where are you shot P" That was 
at the bottom of the staircase. I spread my hand over my 
wounds. Somebody then siud, ** Poor thing, poor thing — 
did you see himP" I said, **Tes; it was Ilush" — that 
man.- The man I saw in the hall had neither hat nor 
cBp Oft, nor had he any thing that disguised the shape 
•of the head. The form of the head was flat on the 
. . top^ and whiskers apparently set out round the head. 
' HiO hud wide fftionlcUrs. It seemed to be hair round 
tile head. It was hair. I saw it distinctly. I should 

■ tbink I was about three or four yards from him when 
he levelled the gmn at me, but I eannot say. Directly 

• I fsU I:am sure I heard some person pass me besides Miss 
■Jcnsjv It was my conviction, and is so still, that the 
penwn I saw in the hall who shot at me is the Prisoner 

: AoriL - I had seen him several times before that night. 

• TIiC' dress amieared to be dark, but I speak to his head and 
'. ahonlderB.- I was shown a wig by Henry Hnbbersty, the 

SapeimleMlenfe of Piiriice, a few days since. It was some 

dagr latftiweek* Hnbbersty then pat it on, and it brought 

v deiEurty amA dntineily to my mind the form of the head of 

\' :tlaB jnaoiWiK) shot ae. I should like to aee it put upon 



the Prisoner. [Snperiiitendsnt Hnbbevsty here 'ycodvced 
the blank wig aim lotee hair fSsuBd in n boKon ins Bottfeh 
Farm, and the cloak taken possession of by Mr. SliiMon 
upon Eush's arrival at the Castle, which were placed upon 
the Frisdner Rush.] I see the w^^ tead: dbdbl on'thm Pri- 
toner. My deoidea imwcMlon is, t^ttiieiioan.' wow Mbre 
me (he resembles both in height and ause andi'fiiw^of 
head) is the man who shot me If the Toom wasiduklBid 
a candle put bdiind the party, I might bo better aUii to 
speak to him. I might speak mne -pdMtm^ bnt^-l-Jtm 
satisfied as it is. 

Cross-examined by the Prisoner-*!' obRvwAiniilhinK 
<dse abont the h«id bat what I hava= statdyL'^ 1 
could see the whole of the heed and shotdden; I^Tas 
standing bjr the door of the staircase hall. -Hfrdidi:sot 
give me time to observe more than his head and skeoOdsrs, 
and the Hght being at his back I eoidd not observe more. 
I had not time to examine carefully ^iriietfaer y«a Iml a 
dodc on. My toaster was lying inside thd stHroaae hall 
on the mat hy the door. I cannot say whether theore was 
a light in the hall. I can say there was a Hght in the 
dining-room. I do not know how the dining^tKm-WBs 
lighted up, but it vras^ lighted np as usnaL I oaanot say 
positively whether I have ever heard of any guna baine 
taken from. Potash, but I beard of one being taken. I 
do not know whether it was a bug gnn or a short ane. 
I have said all along that the man I asw in tiw .hall 
had neither a hat nor cap on. If I had had time of eimne 
I could have distinguished the dms the man hadtML I 
told Mr. Wilson that the man had neither, a hat aor cap 
on. That was at the time you were in the room, i vis 
not then asked to desciibe the man's head. I did-aot 
observe the whiskers, but the form of the head. I caaMt 
say where Watson was. He came from the paatcy ite I 
was shot. I feel sure it was the man I saw in the hall 
pass me, but I did not see him. 

Re-examination— When I was examined by Mr. WOMm 
on the evening of the 29th, I was in great tmnf* I 
never lost my senses alter I was got np-8tain>. I Sad tfdie 
sure that I never said the man had either a hat or onDs. 
I am free from pain now. Abont two hooxs atter-Iim 
shot I was got up-stairs. 



Margaret Beadj the cook, stated — On the itS^d 
November she hesurd the rep(ui of a gun on tibe ontf|ij^(tf 
the house. She then heard another, another,. and anoiffflr* 
She was sitting in the servants' haU vnth JE3iza C^Mbrj. 
She ran to the servants' hall door. When she got to |he 
door she saw Miss Isabella Jermy. a child thiiteen yan 
old, running towards the door. There was a man iiL..^s 
passage on the other side of the back stain. The ^sn 
was the same height and form as Emh. She could, ^t 
see his face. He had in his right hand a short fm. or 
long pistol. He had on either a great coat or a doiuE. It 
seemed to be a short doak. (A cloak found in the bed- 
room was produced and put on Rusli.) It did Qot wp" 
as it did then. He might hold his arm. up to /ohmJ^ 
appear shorter. She saw either the gun or ^td^j-phl 
did not stop to see him, but ran away with Misa JsfW 
into the stable. They expected to have been uaidmi 
She remained in the stable until a man oame and tdd tbo 
that the assassin had fled. Whui she saw the man viiji» 
passage she judged in a moment who it was. She, nsV 
his personal appearance <|aite well. She felt aure W. j[*> 
Rush. The passage was lighted up in the usual way..', iBbt 
was only eight or ten vards from uie man. She conU 90fe 
tell where the man's left arm was because ahe coiUd only 
see his rifht. She saw Miss Jermy be£ore ahe saw me 
man. Miss Jeimy was about three yards before the maa. 
When she returned from the stable to the back Idtehen she 
saw the paper which had been dropped in the passage* 
She did not read it, but the servante told "ha wiiat Uw 
purport of it was. 

Maria Blanchflower, the nurse maid, dspoaed to iMtthig 

some shots fired, and then going into ue sin laBli'-hau; 

sha looked baek and saw tt tow stoat aan ioUoving te. 
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SIm nn toitheoook in the Imok kitohen. She had aot 
•time to 8ee lam, bat ^ knew he wm dnated in » dark 
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Honor Hcdmea, a aerrvit at Stanfiald Hall, stated— 
■ ttw nofdleeted the &8th of ^D^orember. On that evtning 
\- she- found a paper with, aomethiag written upon it. She 
i flftsrvaids gave it to Mr. C% Clarice. It was ahnoet three- 
■qmaeten ci an hour after the murder. When she gave it 
:■ io Air. daring Mr. Skoulding was present 

II 'fifdomott Sarory) a labourer, was in the emplov of Mr. 

' Roah* He Hved in the house at the Potash IWrm. 

,.0n the S8tk of Nofember he had to fbed the pony. 

' >HiB did not see Sflsh on that day after seven or eight 
•e*dkek Cros»<exaniined hy the Prisoner — ^Rush went 
•home on that afternoon about haU-past five o'clock. Rush 

. Jiad two pairs of boots, which he used to wear when he 
was busy about the &rni. One was a heavy pair, and 
the other a light pair. On that day he washed both pairs 
in the back kitchen about half an hour before he went to 

. ML He put them by the fire to dry. They were there 
in the morning, the same as he had left them. He had 
faatened tlie doors. 

[Solomon Savory was suspected before the Coroner of 
fr^eoiag the door of the back-kitchen with a wedge, so as 
to make it appear that the Prisoner could not enter that 
nom to deposit his boots. As the boots found in the 
kitchen were afterwards shewn not to be those worn bv 
Bash on the evening of the murder, but a pair ** with 

j.itnpa behind to pull them on** (buried by the Prisoner in 

:i;tiu manure heap), all charges of collusion between him 

titmk the Prisoner were abaaidtNied. As will be seen, he 
Toaonpied an unimportant position on the triaL"] 

Police constable Joseph Howes stated, on the SOth of 
•Sovember he searched a writing desk which he found at 
the Potash Farm. In that desk he found several letters 
whieh he produced. He gave the letters to superinten- 
dent Andrews, who in his presence gave them to Colonel 
. Oakes. The first, dated 28th of April, 184>8, was 
signed J. B. Kush, and directed to Mr. J. Bush. The 
second was dated 20th September, and signed and directed 
as the former. The third had no date, but the post mark 
' was Nov. 22, signed J. B. Kush, and directed to Master 
' Bush. The next was dated the 16th November. The 
others were dated the Srd, the 18th, and the 20th of April. 
He sHpped the lock of the desk because he could find no 
key. Police constable Eimr was with him. He did not 
try to lock the desk up azain. After he found the letters 
he took them to Stanfield Hall, and they were given to 
Colonel Oakes. He left nine or ten other letters in the 
writing desk. There was only one letter addressed to 
Bnsh. 



The first Deposition of Emily Sandford vras taken on the 
SOth November, at Wymondham Bridewell. She then 
stated she was a widow, and that her name was Emily 
James, and she resided at the Potash Tarm. She had been 
living there since the 4th of November. She was there on 
the S8th of November all day and all night. She went to 
bed about half past nine o'clock on that evening. Bush 
was at home. Rush and she drank tea together on that 
evening about six o'clock. Bush did not go out after that 
time, except for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, about 
half an hour before she went to bed. She vrould not swear 
he was not out half an hour, or three quarters of an hour, 
but she could swear that he vras not an hour. 

Cross-examined — ^When the men were going to bed she 
could hear a noise. 

The second Deposition was taken on the 2nd of December 
at Wymondham Bridewell. She again gave her name as 
Emily James, and stated— She had known Bush for two 
years. She went to reside at the Potash Farm, on the 4th 
of November hut. Bush had been in the habit of goiuf 
ont of an evening five or six times. He weot out to look 
after poachers, as he said. On the 24tU of November, he 
left about half past six o'clock in the evening, md did not' 



return until about clevta o^olook. On Mooda}^ the. ^SIJAf 
he went out about the lame time, and.retamed aUbKlit' v2*e 
o'clock. On Tuesday, the dSth, ha want ont a^ain.. ' fihe 
thought it was more than an boor after tea that-ikai^cnt 
ont He requested her to kave tile room in whieh lhigp;#tt« 
sittiaf^. She left the room in which they were silAiB|^iiiM 
weat into her own room. The second enrening ka -uMlda 
the same request, and on the Tuesday evening she kfti^ba 
room, thinking it was his wish. She. nevar vn thnwi 
occasions saw him again, from the time she Idtlte-rittiig 
room till he went out On the 28th, it was abawt niBBtbr 
half past nine o'dock when be came hatat. She fanrd Una 
try the outside door. She went to unbd: it Ha tangled 
at the door. When she drew the bolt back, she aaM itiaaa 
undone. She then went into the parlour. She didiAai 
see Bosh, but heard him go in. He said wka is -tlMtre. 
She answered him. He did not go into the paifaari Tut 
went upstairs. As he passed the door he told liar aha had 
better go to bed. She asked him if he did not want a light 
He said he could get one upstairs. She did not go to b€»i 
immediately, as he had desired her. He eann ^wn.atalra 
and told her to take the top off the fire. She thouffhi iter 
looked as if something was the matter. Sfaa asked-him^ if 
there was anything the matter. He said nw, aothiiM. fie 
then said if there were any inquiries made abeafc kim 'aher 
was to say that he had not beoi out moiethan lenminiitea. 
She took the fire off and went upstairs. After that.' die 
believ^ she heard Bush go down ataira agais* Ha ^aa 
down stairs two or three minutes. She keard him oo- to 
bed. That evening it had been cbtemined that she maniA 
go to the concert. She was dressed at tea time t» go. 
At tea time Bnsh said to her if it waa not a great diaap- 
pointment to her the^ wonld not go to tke oonceit Ihal 
night, but would go m the morning. Thcj talked together 
for some little tme, when Bush said hie waa going oat. 
She told him he had better not go out, aa he was naweli 
He said he would not be gone long. He also said he 
would still go to the concert that evening if aha wished'it 

On this occasion the witness was not croas<«xainiaed by 
the Prisoner 

The third Deposition was taken on the 18th of JDai> 
cember, which was to the following effect:-— \Bar.Ml 
name was Emily Sandford. She had signed the loEBMr 
depositions by the name of Emily James. The reason «lia 
had changed her name waa on account of the respaetabttty 
of her mother. She had written papers for Bash. Har 
father's family was considered very clever at the pen. She 
knew the paper produced to her, and marked A Al. [The 
distinguishing marks on the papeov were dmaged on tiie 
trial.J It was in her hand-writing. She Ima practiced 
and imitated engrossing. The signature, Emily &mdfard. 
was in her writing. The papers marked B, G and D were 
also in her writing. The sigDatnres, Emily Sandford, were 
also her vnriting. On the Srd oi October she vras in Lou-* 
don by the direction of Bush. The paper marked D she 
wrote there. She copied it from a draft in Bush's hand- 
writing. On that evening Bush and Bead came to her 
lodgings. Thomas Jermy and Lanier were theare; Bead 
and hersdf signed it as witnesses. On the 6th she left 
London. She came down by rail, and Bash met her 
at the Norwich station. She expected she was going 
to live in Norwich. Bnsh said he shonld take har over to 
Potash tiiat night He drove her over in the gig. She 
was there tiiree or four days. He told her that ha had 
fixed to have an interview with Mr. Jermy. He meant 
old Mr. Jermy. She stopped there until the lQkk<of Ooto- 
her. She did not see Mr. Jermy. Bnsh kept her^wilhin 
doors, as he said he did^ not wish har to be aaen by the 
labourers. He had told her that she ahouM aea Mr. ieriiy. 
It was fixed that she should leave Potash. She hadihben 
expecting to see Mr. Jenny going these. Bash teU »^er 
that Bead was going there, and it was deterasined liHt^Uie 
was to go to Norwich. Savory waa te driva her:itaiNor- 
wich. When she was going, Bosh said,, as JermidoeBinot 
come to Potash, I will eo to Staaiifild HaU,'aa tLaanat>rAee 
him. Bush and herself gat into. Iha ^, and mtak. iknm 
to Stanfield HaU aoroea the Mbs. Smiy waikad;^ .She 
mad was so had that tbefkd a ttwrida ito teq^iiK^ony 
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upon his legs. After ^ing through two fields they were 
stopped by a great dram. Bush wanted her to stop there, 
wlme l« went to the HalL She said she would go as &r as 
the Hall. When they got to the bridge. Bush said he would 
lea?e her in the gig and eo alone, and said if she was wanted 
he woidd send tnt butler for her. Hush stopped there 
about twenty minutes. She was not sent for. When Eush 
pame he said he had seen Mr. Jermy, but th^ could not 
9me, Bosh went with her as fiur as the turn to the 
Irata^ fiino, when he left her, and the boy Savory drove 
lier to Norwich. She went to the Bowling Ghreen, where 
4ie ijept that night. The next day she went to the Swan. 
$he wrote to Bush to let him know where she was. He 
«aB^ there. She stopped at the Swan three or four days. 
She ]i^ tiie Swan. Bush got a fly and they went after 
lodging, and got some at Iojb. Staff's, in Theatre Street. 
When Bush came there to her. Bead was with him Bush 
brought with hhu a rough copy, and a stamped sheet. He 
took them from his pocket. She made two copies of it, 
both on stamped sheets. The one produced is one of them 
She supposed, when she wrote them, that they were only 
lor copies. After she made the copies Bush ton up the 
lougk. draft. She wrote them eacn on stamped paper. 
They were 2s. 6d. stamns. On the Sunday Bush went to 
her. Ote the Monday ne said he should dine at the White 
Hart. After dinner he said he should bring some dessert 
with him. When he came he brought a small bottle of 
brandy, and told her to take some of it as it would do her 
good. She reftised to take any, and the bottle was not 
uncorked. After a short time, he said I want you to put 
your signature to two papers. She asked him whether she 
should sign her name James or Sandford. He told her to 
write her own name. She wrote Emily Sandford, and the 
word witness. She saw that the papers were dated the 
10th of October. She told him they were dated the 10th 
of October. When she wrote her name to the paper she 
Imew the name of I. Jermy was to it, because Bush told 
her to write her name opposite it. She wrote her name 
without thinking about it. She and Bush had some words 
sdiout signing it. She told him she could not be a witness 
m she did not go into Stanfield Hall. He told her that it 
irto onfy a mere matter of form, as they were only copies. 
He put tiie panerin his pocket and went away. She 
tkoittght shMB could not be a witness and wrote to him to 
tliat effect. On the Tuesday evening between seven and 
ei^ht o*dock, he came to her. He was very angry, and 
said it was very indiscreet on her part in writing to him on 
such a sul^ect He told her that she ought to speak 
to him personally. He asked her if she had kept a 
oopy of the letter. She told him she had, and he made 
her fetdi it. It was written in penciL He tore it up and 
pnt it in the fire. A few days after that it was arranged 
that she should go to the Pbtash Farm. When she got 
thrae she went iih-doors and went up-stairs immediately. 
After she had been there about a week, he said I have 
some more copies for you to make. He gave her a 
stamped paper. She wrote on it. She copied it. It 
referred to the mortgage on the Potash Farm. She wrote 
two. He then asked her to make a third and to do it very 
nicely. He gave her another sheet of paper. He put one 
of them in his pocket He folded two of them up. He 
mit the best into his pocket. He said he was going to see 
t|r. Jermy upon it. He left the house, as he said, to go to 
dtanfield HaU. He returned in about an hour and a half. 
Tliev were in the bedroom. The doth had been laid there 
for dinner on Uiat day. She asked him on his return 
whether he had seen him ; he said, no, but he should see 
him on his way to Febningham. That was on the Friday 
before the murder. Bush kughed and talked about the last 
interview he had had with Mr. Jermy, and said what a 
singular being he was, for he had met him as if they 
bad never had a single- word in their lives. He talked 
much about the interview with Mr. Jenny. She and Bash 
dined together. After dinner, he said I have some writing 
to do, and told her to go and take her exercise in the 
sarden. She left for about half an hour. When she came 
back, she found him with the papers upon the table. After 
Aba Iwdf been ift a short timi^ Bosh said, I waB:t yon to put 



your name to this. She put her name to the paper narked 
B. She wrote Emily Sandftntl, and the word witness. She 
saw the name of Jermy. The name must have been written 
to it. He then took the pen and wrote his own name to 
it. There was another paper she signed. That was 
about t-he mortgage. He said it was in his podcet, and 
the other two were copies. The peper prodweed was 
the one she signed. It had the names of L Jermy and 
J. B. Budi to it. That was one of the three she had 
written in the morning. It referred to the awrtgage^ 
Two days after that he said I will let vou into a secret. 
I win show yon a smaQ plaee where I keep my valuable 
papers. Thore was only my poor TotAher knew i^oot 
it, and I wiB let von into the secret. He went to 
the doset, and with s ehisel, ndsed » board, under 
which he put the papers. She said she knew the doiA 
produced. It was original^ a brightscariet. Bush bougM 
It. It was a womm's doak It was* an oU'/ushiomd one. 



She got her dressmaker to i^ter it lor him after it was dyed. 
He brought it from London with her things. It was 
taken to Potash Farm. Bnsh kept that doak in his bed 
room. The only time she ever saw him wear that cbdt 
was on the day after the murder. The doset he kept it 
in was always locked. She had seen a bundi of keys is 
the door. On the first and second time of his going out 
she was upstairs, and he used to* lock the door m tiie 
passage so that she could not ge out. When he returned 
she was always in hat room. He told her to step into 
her own room and close the door. When he came down 
stairs he had his coat off. On the 28th she saw there was 
a fire in his bed room, which must have been lighted for 
some time. They left off living in the bed room. On the 
night of the murder there was only herself, Bush, and the 
boy Savory in the house. Bush had a pair of boots whidi 
came up above his ancles. Tf she was to see them ihe 
should know them again. She knew the wigproduotd; 
it belonged to Bush. He had it when he was in London. 
He wore it on one occasion, when he wanted to call upon 
a friend, in order that he might know what people wers 
about without being recognis^ 

Cross-examined by the Priscmer — She was examined 
after the murder at Stwifidd Hall. Hiie next time she 
was examined was at the BridewelL Mr. Wilson and Sir 
Thomas Beevor were there; Mr. Cann, sen. was not 
there. What she said was put down by Mr^ J. Canil. 
She was asked some questions by the superintendent befiMe 
she went to the BridewelL Snperint<mdents Hubborstyj 
Jones, and Andrews, asked her about the Tuesday night. 
After that she was examined at the Bridewell. It was on 
the same day the superintendent had asked her the ques- 
tions. Mr. Cann was there. The superintendents were 
also in the room at the time. Mr. Cann asked her ques> 
tions. The answers were taken down in writing. She 
had been examined before the Coroner and Jury. She did 
not recollect the day she was asked about the papers. She 
thought it was on the Saturday. It was in the BridewelJ^ 
at T^i^rmondham. Mr. Cann put some questions to her. 
She thought she was under examination for two hours. 
She believed what she said was put down in writing. Mr. 
J. Cann was there, and she thought she saw him put dotm 
the answers she gave. 

On the 14th she was again croes^xamined by fht 
Prisoner. She stated on the Wednesday after the murdef 
she sat in the pantry at Stanfield HaU for seveml hoars: 
After that she was taken into the HidL She was no% 
asked any questions. She did not know the name of tilA 
room in which the examination was taken. 'Hie boj^ 
Savory and Hubbersty drove her back to the Potash Farm.' 
Hubbersty did not ask her any questions. It was 
nearly twdve o'cbck when she got home. The servants 
were very kind to her. After she got home she went to 
bed. The next morning she went to Wyroondham. The 
superintendent came down. She got her breakfast in- the 
parlour. Mrs. Payne took in the breakfast. Hubbersty 
was one of the superintendents. There were no questions' 
asked about the murder. She was not asked questions hf 
the policemen. She did not know what time it wns when 
they got back to the Potash- Farm. She sat some tnrie m 
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Bfkleweli after the euDBiiiatioa. She did not know who 
drove her bide: Thenextinimiiiii; Jonea, Habbersty, and 
Aidrews were at the Potash Farm, fiubbersty and the 
seTTaat drove her ta the Bridewell. There was no talk 
about the murder. She had no questions asked her. She 
hfld been there a short thne when she wap examindl by 
Wo- QuiB. The written papers were not referred to. Mr. 
J. Cann took her answers dowH» The answers were taken 
down in the sane way aa they were then done. Mrs. 
Ugrant was aot there. She got bade between nine and 
ten o'clodc. On the Satarday morning it was proposed 
^at she should remain at the Bridewell. She did not re- 
Odfleet who it was that proposed it. She was asked whether 
the ooidd get any bail. She sent a message to know 
whether she conld go to FotMk. She saw Mr. Cann. 
He told her she oonld go bade if she liked under an escort. 
She was asked where Bush kept his papers. She told 
them in the carpet bag. She- cud not tell them in what 
part of tiie doeet the papers were kept. She was asked 
iriiether she conld swear that the carpet bag was the only 
place where Ensh kept bis papers. She should know Mr. 
J«rmy's writing. Did not see any among the papers. She 
recollected being in the room on the Wednesday after the 
murder. She saw the police sitting there. She could not 
say whether Savory's name was mentioned. She did not 
recollect anything about the washing of the boots. 

Mr. George Pinson, governor of the Castle, produced a 



doak whieh he had taken from the Prisoner. On the 19ih 
of December he heard the Prisoner make a speech of a vetf 
violent nature, complaining of the conduct of the Magi^ 
trates. He was ordered to remove him. He did remove 
him. By the order of the Magistrates he took him bade 
again. Bush again used very violent language. To the best 
of bis knowledge, Bnsh said, "You are a set of villains— I 
will show yon up to the Judge as such." Bush was or- 
dered out of the room a second time. After he had 
removed Bush, Bush said, "Let roe see, let me'seeL 
let me consider. Shall I send a message back to them,** 
Mr. Pinson told him Iw was pursuing a wrong coune^ 
when Bush said, "Ton do not Imow;" and afte^ it 
long pause, " No, let them be, they can do as they like." 
On the 14^h of December, after the examination of Emily 
Sandford, he heard Bush say, " If she sign that, I hope 
her hand will rot off, and if she hear a child by me, I 
hope it will be bom with a brand upon it.** 

Superintradent Witherford deposed to findin? some 
papers in a secret place— in a doset at the Potash Farm.j 

Mr. J. S. Cann deposed to going to the Potash Farm out 
the 2nd of December, with tlra potice. He saw them takd, 
some papers and a box. The box was locked. The hoi" 
was opened, and in it were some papers, which he prc^ 
duced. They were in the same state as when he fbund 
them. 
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Gopy Letter dated the 28th of April, 1848, from James 
Blonfidd Bush to James Blomfield Bush, jun. 

Angel Inn, Islington, 38th April, 1848. 
My dear James — I recdved your letter tnis morning, 
and thank you for it ; I do not see what you could have 
done better than you have. I have at last got Jenny in a 
^, and the Tt)gue and villain knows it as well. How he 
will act now will soon be seen ; at all events, he now knowb 
if he ruins me, I can him, or you would not have seen him 
as you have — but I do not want you to let any one know 
this, Except your wife and her aunt ; after their kindness 
{ltd fftithfalnesB to you, you onght to have no secrets from 
them. Send the pony and gig up to Backham's for me on 
Sunday morning, about nine o'clock, as I shall not return 
Itefore, unless I hear your grandmother is worse ; if she is, 
I shall take a horse and gig from Norwich, and will write 
imd let you know ; but trusting in GK)d for the best, and 
with the kindest regards to jour wife, believe me to be. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. B. BUSH. 



Letter from James B. Bush to Mr. Bead, dated the 2nd 
October, 1848. 

Felmingham, 2nd October, 1848. 

Dear Sir — I expect to be in town to-morrow instead of 
Wednesday, as I wrote you, and as I now think you have 
got a lawyer who will oo aU in his power to have justice 
done to Mr. Jermy, I will let you and Mr. Jermy know 
how far I am disposed to assist him. You must, in order 
ihat I may do so, have Mr. Jermy up to town to-morrow, 
Tuesday evening, and you, Mr. Lanier, Mr. Lamei^s eldest 
son, and Mr. Jermy, must meet me at my lodgings, No. 2, 
Milne street, and 1 will at once tdl you my plan, and 
tlie only plan that will ever give them tne estates. 'Hiere 
is one point I must have OMcrved, and strictiy so to the 
letter, that is, no one but us five, and the lady who is going 
to find the money to carry my plan into execution, is to 
know what we are after, till I think proper. It will in no 
way interfere with the course your lawyer is taking ; it 
will materially assist him as soon as he has filed his bill, 
particularly in his recovering the advowson, and the 
mon^ Jermy, alias Preston, took out of Court ; bat all 
this I will explain when I see yott to-moirow raght. Yon 



must have Mr. Jermy up, as I shall want him down into 
Norfolk to take possession on Wednesday, and if you and 
Mr. Lamer think it advisable, afl;er hearing my plan, 
Mr. Lamer must accompany him. You will be so good as 
to send a note to 2, Milne street, Claremont Square, Pen- 
tonviUe, to say what time in the evening I may eqiect to 
see you all, unless Mr. Lamer's son should be at aagr^ 
a distance that he cannot by any possibility me^ ns, as4 
trasting in the hope that God has hitherto ordered all lor 
the best, 

I am, my dear Sir, yours &ith(hUy, 

JAMES B. BUSH. 

I 

B. Bead, Esq. Bed Bull yard. Upper Thames Street, 

City, London. 

P.S.— Above all do not hint^ in any way, to Mr. Gar- 
lick. I know yon will not, but caution the others. I 
would not have him know that Mr. Jermy is coming down 
to Norfolk for £500. He is a clever man, but he must 
not be trusted in anything I have to do with in this 
matter. 



Agreement dated the 3rd October, 1348, between Thomit 
Jermy, John Lamer, and Charles Lamw, and James 
Blonmdd Bush, marked D. 

London, 3rd October, 1649.' ■ 
Memorandum of an A^eement made this third d^y of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and forty eigHt| 
between Thomas Jermy, of the parish of Uppeir To&Ah^ 
in Surr^, John Lamer, sen. No. 9, James Street, Eeather- 
stone Street, City Boad, London, and Charles Lamer, JoiL 
in Wiltshire, of the one part, and James Blomfidd Barii, 
of No. 2, Milne Street, Pentonville, London, on the other 
part ; that is to say, Thomas Jermy, John Lamer, Ymd 
Charles Lamer, jun. agreed for liiemselves, theit hdM, 
administrators, or assigns, to let to the said James Blotil- 
field Bush, his heirs, administrators, or assigns, and he 
agrees to hire all those two farms in FdmiBghacm, Skeytitm, 
and North Walsham, in the county of Norfolk (tHnf in tHe 
occupation of the Executor of the late Mrs. Maiy B«sh, 
and previousW to that in the occupation of Mr. John Bosh 
and tile said James Blomfidd Bnsh), for fkte tenH oftweo^- 
one yean, oontmeicmg ftoni tfa»«Iev«iiUi dii^ OfOetober, 
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use (ihoasaiid eight hundred and forty-eight, and ending 
October tiie eleventh, one thousand eight hundred and 
uxty-niney at Ihe annual rent of two hundred and thirty 
pounds, payable in two equal and half-yearly instalmentis 
on the 6th day of Apnl, Lady-day, and the 11th day of 
October, Michaelmas-day, after deducting landlord's taxes 
and tradesmen's biUs for what the aforesaid James Blom- 
Add Rush may think are necessary for the repairs of the 
dwelling-houses aad farm buildings on the said estates ; the 
aforesaid rent, after making the aforesaid deductions, to be 

Slid to the aforesaid Thomas Jermy, John Lamer, sen. and 
harles Lamer, jun. their heirs, administrators, or assigns, 
as they respectively come into possession of the aforesaid 
propeify ; that the aforesaid James Blomfield Rush i^rees, 
as soon as conveniendy he can after the signing of this 
agreement, to put Thomas Jermy into possession of the 
said estates, and do all he can legaUy to assist him in main- 
taining possession ; and that if he succeeds, that tlie said 
James Blomfidd Bush is to be allowed from the aforesaid 
rent, as it oomes due, to reimburse himself all reasonable 
expenses he may incur in keeping him, the aCoresaid 
Thomas Jermy, his heirs, and assigns, in possession, and 
abo aU reasonable expenses he, the said James Blomfield 
"BnA, may incur in obtaining possession of the Stanfield 
"SLaXL estate for the aforesaid parties. In witness we, the 
undersigned, have hereunto set our hands the day and year 
ilboye written. 

THOMAS JERMY, his X mark. 
JOHN LARNER^ sen. his H mark. 
Richard Read, witness. 
S, Red Bull Yard, Thames Street, City of London. 
Emily Sandford, witness. 

And it is further agreed that the aforesaid Thomas Jermy 
and John Lamer, sen. do sign another agreement, worded 
in every respect like the above, except as to the date at 
Felmingham, on Thursday, the twelfth day of October next. 
In witness our hands as above, 

THOMAS JERMY, his H mark. 
JOHN LARNER, his H mark. 
Richard Read, witness. 
f^ Bed Bull Yard, Thames Street, City of London, 
iknily Sandford, witness. 

Agreement, dated 12th October, 1848, marked E, (this 
is nearly similar to the agreement marked D.) 

Notice from Thomas Jermy to Isaac Jermy, Esq. 

Felmingham, 12th October, 1848. 

To Isaac Jermy alias Isaac Preston, Esq. 

Take notice, that 1 have entered upon and taken peace- 
able possession of the messuages, farm-houses, lands, and 
hereaitaments, situate and lying in Felmingham, Skeyton, 
and North Walsham, in the county ot Norfolk, by reason 
and on account of the fraudulent and unlawful means in 
which you and your late father, the Rev. Geo. Preston and 
his relatives, have been holding possession and receiving the 
the rents of the same, particular by your fraudulently taking 
the name and urns of Jermy, and claiming the said estates 
as the nearest of blood to the late William Jenny, of 
Bayfield, and by rights derived from his wiU, dated the 8th 
day of Dec. 1761 ; and the statement of your petition to 
the dueen in 1888 being false, as to your relations having 
purchased, for a valuable consideration, of the nearest of 
mood of the aforesaid Wm. Jermy, the ultimate remainder 
iff reversion in fee of the before-mentioned estates ; and I 
|ive yon notice that I demand of yon the money that your 
nthor, the Rev. George Preston, took in exchange for a 
lurm in the occupation of Mr. Helsden, of Suffield, and 
nine acres of allotment on Stow Heath, in the parish of 
Felmingham, for the &rm that was then in the occupation 
of Mrs. Mayes, of Felmingham, and fifty-nine acres of land 
from off a &rm that was then in the occupation of Mrs. 
Hylton, of Felmingham ; which said exchange is set forth 
and shewn in an agreement, bearing date the 20th day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
between the late Lord SufiBeld and the late Rev. George 
Preston; and I give you further notice, ^t my oitay 



aforesaid shall not defeat, impeach, or prejudice any right 
of action, or other remedy, wmch I now have or may have 
against you in any way howsoever. 

THOMAS JSBMY his h mark. 
Witness — ^Richard Read. 
Ind«Mmeut*-Oct. 2nd, gave Jermy a copy of this notice. 

JAMES B. RUSH. 

Letter from Mr. Read, to James Blomfield Rush. 

Oct. 14, 1848, 2, Red Bull Yard, Upper Thames Street. 

J. Bk Rush, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Flowers will write to you by post, 
this day, and send you a copy of what he has been doing 
about the will. The step he has taken is, I think, both 
pmdent and wise. I have Hie fullest confidence in him. As 
soon as I told him about the will not being advertised, b« 
immediately told me what he had done, without any 
reserve. He wished to hare one of the notices. I got on« 
from Clowes, and sent it by post. I asked if Jermy and 
Lamer might retum to town without any injuiy to the 
cause. He said they might therefore be pleased to send 
them up to town, in order Mr. Larner may come to work 
the first thing on Monday moming. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours tmly, 

Rd. READ. 

P.S. — ^Mr. Lamer's son has come home very ill indeed, 
but Mrs. Lamer wishes you not to mention this to him. 
Please not fail to send them off. 



Copy of Letter from Mr. Read to James Blomfield Rush. 

Deab Sir — I shall feel extremely obliged, if you will 
forward to me the case by return of post, which Mr. 
Garlick furnished you with, Jermy v.^ Jermy, as Mr. Waugfa 
is out of town, and his partner cannot find the original 
case. Mr. Flowers is now waiting for the same for counsel 
to prepare the bill in Chancery, he is very desirous tiiat 
no time may be lost, being at leisure. 

B. Rush, Esq. Yours, &c. 

R. READ. 

One of two similar papers dropped in the mssage ii 
Stanfield Hall, on the 28th November, 18&, marked 
with the letter A. 

There are 7 of us here— three of us outside and four of 
us inside the Hall, all armed as you see us two. K any 
of you servants offer to leave the premises, or to follow us, 
you will be shot dead ; therefore, all yon keep in the ser- 
vants' hall, and yon nor any one else will take any hanne, 
for we are eome to take possession of the Stanfield HaU 
property 

THOS. JERMY, the Owner. 

FORGED DOCUMENTS. 

Agreement, dated 10th October 1848, between James 
Blomfield Rush and Isaac Jermy, Esq. marked A. 

An agreement made this lOth day of October, 1848, 
between James Blomfield Rush, of the one part, and 
Isaac Jermy, Esq. Recorder of Norwich, on the other part. 
The said Isaac Jermy agrees to let the said James Blom- 
field Rush have the five thousand pounds on the Potash 
estate, three years over and above the time mentioned in 
the mortgage deeds, at four per cent, computing three 
years from the expiration of the ten years, as mentioned in 
the said mortgage deeds to Isaac Jermy; and the said 
*' J. B. Rush" agrees to pay the interest the same as here- 
tofore, and observe all the stipulations and covenants men- 
tioned in the aforesaid mort§^ige deeds, and the said Isaac 
Jermy agrees to do the same. As witness our hands the 
day and year first above written. 

ISAAC JERMY, 
JAMES B. RUSH. 

Witness — Emily Sandford. 

Agreement, dated 21st day of November, 1848, between 
Isaac Jermy, Esq. and James Blomfidd Rush, marked B. 
It is this day agreed to by me Isaac Jermy, of Stanfield 

Hall, that if James Blomfield Rush gives op all what 
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papers and doeomeats be holds tela ting to tihe StanfieM 
HiulJ and Felndbgham estates, and do aJl that lays in his 
power in muntalning and keeping me and my heirs or 
&igns'in posl^e^on of the said estates, that 1 will give 
up all daim I have on him, the said James B. Rnsh, on 
the Potash estate, and will bnm the mortgage deeds £ hold 
on the said estate, and give np the writings of the same 
to the said J . B. Rush, within twelve months from the 
date hereof, and give him a lease of the Felmingham 
firms for twenty one years, on the same terms and con- 
ditions as he now holds an agreement from the present 
claimant Thomas Jerihy. In witness hereunto the under- 
signed have set their hands, this 21st day of November, 

1848 

ISAAC JERMY. 

I, James Blomfield Rush do, in consideration of the 
above, herewith give up all papers and documents relating 
to the above estates that can in any way affect the title of 
the aforesaid Isaac Jermy, and agree to do all I can to 
assist in maintaining and keeping possession of the said 
Estates for the aforesaid Isaac Jermy, his heirs or assigns. 

JAMES BLOMFIELD RUSH. 
Witness, Emily Sandford. 



Agreement dated the 10th day of October, 1848, between 
Isaac Jermy* Esq. and James BlomHeid Rush, marked C. 
Memorandum of an Agreem«&t made this tenth day of 
October, 1848, by me Isaac Jermy, Esq. Recorder of the 
City of Norwich, that is to say, 1 agree for myself my 
heirs, administrators, or assigns, to let to James Blomfield 
Rush, of Felmingham, his heirs, administrators, or assigns, 
all those two farms lately occupied by Mr. John|lu*h, and 
the said James B. Rush, for the term of twelve yean, from 
Michaelmas 1848, at the annual rent of three hmidred 
pounds per annum — and that a lease and counterpart be 
prepared, at the expense of the said James Blomfield Rush, 
nis heirs, administrators, or assigns, with the Bame 
covenants as are now contained in the leases' t6 the 
aforesaid John Rush and James Blomfield Rush, and that 
a clause in the said lease is to be inserted that my sod, 
Jermy Jermy, is to have the right of shooting over the 
said farms, that he is to have a sitting room and a bed 
room provided for hira, when he requires the same in the 
shooting season, and to be boarded in the farm-house and 
to pay what is reasonable for the same. In witne^ hereto, 
I have this day set my hand. 

I. JERMY. 
Witness, Emily Sandford. 
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The Execution took place on Saturday, April 
21 St. Norwich presented, as usual, the appearance 
which a day of execution invariably produces. 
Multitudes of persons, of mature age, flocked its 
streets, bringing in their train children, who, 
perhaps, were never before drawn from the cottage 
fire-side beyond the pale of the garden gate, and 
who looked therefore to their visit to the City rather 
as a source of gratification than as otherwise. 

Very early on Saturday morning, the engine of 
death was raised on the bridge leading from the 
Castle Hill to the Castle Meadow. Those who do 
not know the position of this part of the county, 
placed in the very heart of the city, must carry 
their imaginations with us for a moment, while we 
endeavour to make them so acquainted with the 
localities, that they may follow us with their mind's 
eye through the scene which has passed. Let 
them imagine a circular mound, on the top of which 
stands the ancient Castle of Norwich, formerly the 
seat of one of those great barons, of whose prowess 
England still boasts. It is true it bears in its 
outward appearance at the present moment but 
little of those ancient features which gave it a look 
^.pf grandeur and dignity ; for its restoration, if it 
idoes maintain its outward form, has lost the mark 
ot ancient times. This square original Keep, from 
whose summit the visitor may see for distant miles 
the beauty of the various landscape surrounding 
this city — to this pile has been added the modern 
erections which form the Gaol of Norfolk. In the 
centre is the broad ancient bridge which leads to 
the gate. On the morning of the execution, from 
the turret immediately over the Castle gate, hung 
an immense black flag, indicative of the solemn 
event which was to close the career of him who 
then sat within those walls, to which he was to 
return a lifeless corse, and within whose precincts 
his body was to be consigned to the earth, far 
removed from the bones of those from whom he 
sprung. On the highest point of the arch of the 
bridge, the black drop stood in such a position as 
to be seen from the greater part of the Meadow. 
The iron gates below were closed. As early as nine 

n 



o'clock hundreds were knotted on the immense 
space below, and some, determined to have the 
nearest possible view of the culprit and his end, 
thronged around the gates, as if resolved to keep 
their position. The dense nature of the multitude, 
and the masses which had assembled from the 
embouchure on the top of Orford Hill leading to 
the Castle Meadow down to the farthest point a 
view could be obtained — ^which there, could be only 
so reduced by its distance as to make it almost 
useless — presented one mass of human heads, which 
was continued without interruption from the point, 
up to that nearest to the scaffold. This continued 
to increase. As the hour approached, the windows 
of all the houses which surround the place of execu- 
tion became filled with persons, who had evidently 
bespoke a position, while the tops of every place, 
however lofty, and some of the church towers, were 
even put in requisition, and exhibited a proof of the 
desire which prevailed to witness the execution of 
one who had caused so much misery, and who 
exemplified in his case that the justice and law of 
England was no respecter of person or condition. 

The bell of Saint Peter's Mancroft commenced 
tolling between eleven and twelve o'clock, and at 
the latter hour, the Prisoner having been pinioned 
in the receiving room by Calcraft the Executioner, 
the procession of death emerged from the door of 
the Castle, and took its way across the terrace and 
down the short declivity towards the. scaffold which 
stood, as we have mentioned, on the bridge- thrown 
across the ancient ditch. A number of the High 
Sheriflf's javelin men led the way, followed -hf Col. 
Oakes, Commandant of the' Coirtitv Politfd.'" This 
officer was followed by %he Ch^iilkih ii^i^iiy^a 
portion of the burial seirvice .aj)Jar'6j^^^^Y^ 
occasion, and after him came the Prison€^« ati^i^ed 
on one side by Mr. Pinson, ijhe Gov.efrnqr of thp Cas- 
tle, and on the other by the Schoolmaster'— th# Exe- 
cutioner following, and also, one or more Turnkeys. 
Rush was attired in black, the collar of his shirt 
slightly turned down for the purpose of freely 
adjusting the rope. His step and demeanour were 
firm to all outward appearance. He was conducted 
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up the steps of the scaffold, and placed himself 
under the fatal beam. The wretched creature 
looked for an instant on the vast mass of spectators, 
whose earnest gaze was upon him and on every 
movement he made, and then turned himself roimd 
and faced the Castle — his back being towards the 
populace. On the scaffold, Mr. Pinson, the Turn- 
keys, and the Executioner, shook hands with him, 
and took their departure. Rush, it is said, had 
expressed a wish that the fatal moment should take 
place at the conclusion of that portion of the service, 
where the passage — " The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," &c. is used, and this was complied witli. 
The rope was adjusted, the cap was drawn over 



his face — the signal was given — the bolt was drawn 
— and the scene of life closed upon this malefactor, 
almost without a struggle. A few female shrieks 
rose into the air, and ^e crowd, satisfied in their 
curiosity, dispersed, leaving the body for one hour, 
to continue its caution to the world, to " Beware 
lest they fall." 

After hanging its due time, the body was cut 
down ; and in the course of the afternoon the head 
was shaven and a cast taken of the. features and 
skull by Mr. Bianchi, of St George's Middle-street, 
in this city. The remains were then buried, accord- 
ing to sentence, within the precincts of the prison. 
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